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The achievement of ITV’s 


first 3 years...anda 


prophecy for the future 


Independent Television is now well 
established. Itispopularwithview- 
ers—and it sells goods. If there is 
anyone who does not recognize 
these facts he has his head in the 
sand. In just three years, ITV has 
grown from nothing to a coverage 
of over half the country. On aver- 
age,set owners who have thechoice 
prefer ITV programmes by a maj- 
ority of nearly three to one, and 
afivertisers continue to invest 
more and more of their budgets in 
this effective and now well-tried 
medium. 

Within the next three years 
Independent Television, as a sell- 
ing force, will have made further 
strides ahead. Not only will the 
advertiser have an even larger 
audience at his disposal; he will 
have learned to use the medium 
more effectively. For instance, he 
will be likely to merchandise his 
TV advertising as a matter of 
course. His commercials will use 
the time he has bought to even 
better purpose, andin consequence 
he will be achieving greater impact 
with every second of air-time. He 
will be using TV to its fullest ad- 
vantage, gaining solid results over 
both short and long term. 

He will have discovered that TV 
is not only effective in the con- 
sumer goods market, but also for 
@ wider range of objectives. He 
will use it to sell capital goods, to 
recruit staff and for institutional 
campaigns. His board-room, like 
that of so many progressive com- 
panies already, will contain a TV 
set as a matter of course. 

ATV are ready for these develop- 
ments. The largest of the TV pro- 
gramme companies, they regard 
the way the medium is used as 
very much their own concern, and 
are ready and competent to dis- 
cuss these matters with advertis- 
ers and their agents. Such matur- 
ity in a media-owner is part of the 
changing face of advertising. 





Associated TeleVision Limited 


Programme company for weekend in 


London and weekdays in Midlands 


London: Television House, Kingsway, 
W.C.2 (CHAncery 4488) 


Midlands: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall 
Street, Birmingham 3 (Central 5191) 
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ickory dickory dock 
If you want to wind up in Bangkok 
Or are due any day 
To clock in at Bombay— 


Book Air-India—and fly round the clock! 


Daily to Bombay: Super-G Constellations with AIR-INDIA 


luxurious slumberettes and sleepers; 


Pntennation at 


=_ 
— 
— ee et 


onward connections throughout the Far East 


Ask your Travel Agent for details 
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PROPOSAL 
FOR 
PROCESS 
TU aS 


The surest tools to chop the investment costs 

of a new process plant are the tools of a design and 

engineering organisation. These tools can save thousands 

of extra hours of field labour and make a saving of 

thousands by reducing the quantities of materials required. 

The advantage of thorough engineering and design are 

always reflected in the operating record of a plant. 

Better engineering is the basis of the Kellogg organisation’s 

world-wide reputation both as engineers and builders of 

complete process plants and as consultants on various 

special engineering projects. This better engineering is 

the result of good engineers working in an atmosphere 

where sound engineering is the measure of success for 

both the individual and the organisation. To Kellogg’s clients, better 
engineering means plants built at the lowest capital 

investment consistent with reasonable operating and maintenance costs. 
Kellogg International Corporation welcomes the opportunity to demonstrate 


how better engineering can benefit companies contemplating new process plants. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON - W.I 


SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - NEW YORK - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA -RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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From Africa o 
to Asia 
from Australia to 
the Americas 
you will find 
examples -of Cleveland 
engineering skill 


AN INVITATION Our services are always available in design, in detailing, 
and in the costing and construction of all types of structures. 


CLEVELAND 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS OF BRIDGES 
AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON, 








Yes — you can afford a new car 
HERE’S HOW! 


Make a one or two year Contract Hire arrangement with Vehicle 
Contracts Ltd. Contract Hire means you can drive a new car (of any 
make you choose) every one or two years. And do it without 
capital outlay, depreciation worries or deposit. 


Your Contract Hire car is guaranteed for 12 months, taxed, 
fitted with heater and number plates, then delivered to your door. You 
can drive, on unlimited milage, anywhere in the U.K. A replacement 
car is available at 48 hours’ notice, and you have preferential delivery 
on new models. 


Rentals vary according to the make of car you require. Here 
are some examples : 


Quarterly rental 
on 2 year contract 


AUSTIN A.35, FORD ANGLIA ... £50 : 
MORRIS MINOR, PREFECT . wai £52 
VAUXHALL VICTOR, HILLMAN MINX 


FORD CONSUL, AUSTIN A.55 ... 
STANDARD ENSIGN 

VAUXHALL VELOX... 

ROVER ‘90’ 
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Compare these charges with the actual cost of changing your car every 
one or two years. Obviously, it pays to Contract Hire your car. 


Write, telephone or call for further details. 


VEHICLE CONTRACTS LIMITED 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. (TEMple Bar 3588) 
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& Teleflex mechanical 
3° remote control sys- 
= tems provide the most 
simple. and inexpensive 
means of operating re- 
motely placed units. They 
°o move in a complex or 
Straight path over short or 
long distances and have been 
installed by many well-known 
industrial organisations, the 
Central Electricity Authority and 
Atomic Energy Authority. The 
control of switchgear, throttles, 
clutches, signals, ventilators, 
governors and variable speed units 
are amongst the many applications 
o for which Teleflex is used, 
2, 
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‘Teleflex 


remote control gear 





TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LIMITED 


BASILDON ESSEX Tel: BASILDON 22861 
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The Balance Sheet of 
Intervention 


HE present situation in the Middle East holds out the largest 
threat to stability in that region—and perhaps even to peace in 
the world—since the war. And it is idle to pretend that the 
calculated (or miscalculated) gamble of intervention by the western 
powers, though it is clearly intended to contain and diminish the threat, 
may not in fact multiply it. Nothing at all can be gained, however, 
and much may be lost by outbursts of emotional rhetoric from either 
the Suéz or the anti-Suez groups of opinion in this country. The 
moment is far too grave for anything but the hardest-headed assessment 
of what is at stake. 

For Britain, and indeed for the world, the most important fact about 
the landings in Lebanon and Jordan is that they were undertaken 
together with the Americans, our indispensable allies and the most 
powerful nation in the world. This does not, of course, mean that the 
decision, made only after the warning of events in Iraq and one of 
the most hideously difficult decisions to make in modern history, will 
therefore turn out to have been the right one. Whether it does or not 
depends upon the upshot over the Middle Eastern area, and beyond it ; 
and the hazards of these actions are only too plain to see. 

So far, it should be said emphatically, this is not “another Suez.” 
Far from it. It is a legal, and an honest, response to the appeals of 
established governments—governments which could not count on any 
duly authorised and adequate United Nations aid reaching them in time, 
though there may well now be a move to bring in the UN, acting through 
the smaller powers as in Sinai, to carry out a “ disengagement ” operation. 
The truth is that the isolated Anglo-French adventure at Suez split the 
Atlantic alliance, and so was bound to fail in its confused purposes. When 
Mr Macmillan said somewhat wryly on Tuesday that he would almost 
prefer to be wrong together than to be right separately he was only just 
misstating a fundamental truth of western policy. To be wrong separately, 
as Britain and France were in 1956, is probably worst of all ; but much 
the best course, for the alliance and for peace, is to be right together ; 
and the test of what the western governments are doing, and are going 
to do, in the Middle East is the inexorable one of facts. Will the 
situation that emerges be better or worse for the West ? 

What the Americans and the British have done is evidently to 
decide that, after the collapse of Iraq and with the western position 
crumbling, the situation could scarcely be worse : that the consequences 
of not intervening are now likely to be more harmful to their strategic, 
political and economic interests than the consequences of intervening. 
This is the calculation—and it is the risk. Much still depends upon 
the character, and the scope, of the intervention that is intended or 
deemed to be necessary. The beginning was simple, and legitimate, 
enough. It was always apparent that Mr Eisenhower found it hard to 
refuse the appeals for help from President Chamoun ; and the events in 
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Iraq made his response certain. There is no parallel, it 
should again be emphasised, between the invasion of 
Egypt and the landings on Lebanese invitation at Beirut, 
Nor indeed, in itself, does the sending of troops to 
Jordan afford a parallel. Any parallel there is with Suez 
comes in only when the wider implications and possible 
consequences of such actions are weighed—and the 
risks calculated. 


HE first essential need in such an enterprise is to 
T have quite clearly defined (and limited) objectives, 
and the will and the means to achieve them. The 
conflict across the world between western and com- 
munist interests is clear enough, and outside the set 
spheres of influence its shadow falls most menacingly 
across the countries of the Middle East, where oil 
alone is a vital western stake. But the indigenous 
conflict in the Middle Eastern countries is different ; 
it is the melancholy dichotomy between the western 
interest there and the aspira- 
tions of the Arabs themselves, 
eager to shake off western 
tutelage (communist tutelage 
is the devil they do not yet 
know for what it is or yet 
resist) and to extirpate the 
western enclave of Israel. It 
is the confused overlapping of 
these two conflicts that be- 
devils western policies and 
makes the casting of any 
balance-sheet now so difficult. 

The lounging sunbathers 
who watched the American 
marines come up the Beirut 
beaches and the well-directed 
rioters who stormed the 
British embassy in Baghdad 
were twin symbols of the confusion and the tur- 
moil in the Arab world. The one group, very 
willing to applaud, but singularly unready to defend 
itself ; the other, destructive and at times savage, but 
skilfully led and, above all, dynamic even in its destruc- 
tiveness. From these two contrasting symbols there 
can be derived the full logic of western military inter- 
vention in the Arab world. The question is no longer 
one of sustaining, by marginal and usually indirect 
efforts, a sturdy pro-western half of that world against 
an anti-western half. The first half no longer exists. 
No amount of talk about counter-attacks by loyalist 
troops or tribesmen can disguise the fact that, after 
the overthrow of Nuri es-Said, it requires full-blown 
western military involvement to restore and sustain 
pro-western regimes in the Arab capitals—regimes 
which, moreover, would collapse as soon as their 
military supports were withdrawn. 

The revolt in Iraq should not have come as a surprise 
to anyone. It is (with encouragement from outside) 
the outcome of the Arab defeat in the Palestine war of 
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1948, as were the various coups d’état in Syria and the 
Egyptian revolution of 1952. The shattered illusions of 
1948 led to a mistrust by Arabs both of the leaders who 
had failed them and of the West. The Iraqis preferred 
not to consider the benefits of the continuity of 
government which the power of Nuri gave them. They 
were against him because he was a friend of the West. 
While the internal struggle went on in Iraq a whole 
new ideology based on an ill-defined Arabism, sup- 
ported, when necessary, by a too often underestimated 
Islam and, when convenient, by the mouthings (and 
plottings) of the Soviet Union, threatened the pillars of 
western policy in the Middle East. There has been too 
little realisation of the profound effect of the Egyptian 
revolution on the great mass of Iraqis. 

It can be argued, as Nuri himself forewarned, that 
Iraq might not have been lost to the western alliance 
if the West had moved more promptly in response 
to the appeals of President Chamoun of Lebanon. 
Now that the Iraqi horse has escaped, the Americans 
have landed troops at Beirut, 
and the British in Jordan, in 
the hope that no more stable 
doors will be left open. In 
Beirut, as our correspondent 
reports on page 218, there is 
lively speculation about the 
future role of these troops, 
but President Eisenhower has 
defined only two objectives 
for them: to protect Ameri- 
can residents, and to encour- 
age the Lebanese government 
to defend its own country’s 
sovereignty and _ integrity. 
The marines gave Beirut its 
first quiet night in nine 
weeks ; and on Wednesday, 
only one day after the land- 
ings began, the local rebel leader, Saeb Salam, ordered 
his men to cease fire. That much may be counted as a 
local success. Yet, even in Lebanon, with its unique 
characteristics, the question still remains how long the 
American troops will have to stay—and what sort of 
situation will be left behind when they eventually go ? 
And when one turns to Jordan and the wider Arab 
world, questions of this kind loom much larger in the 
intervention balance-sheet. 


T HE case of the British-protected statelets along the 
Persian Gulf has to be distinguished from that of 
other areas ; British troops are already in Bahrein, and 
the Gulf sheikhs have the right to call for increased 
British support against any external threat—though 
even here the task of separating external threat from 
domestic upheaval would scarcely be easy. The inter- 
vention in Jordan itself may involve a very different sort 
of commitment. Can it be separated from interven- 
tion in Iraq itself? King Hussein has declared himself 
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the acting head of the federation of the two kingdoms, 
and Amman seems keenly aware that its fate remains 
indissolubly linked with Baghdad’s. Will the British 
forces that have entered Jordan free the young king to 
strike out across the desert in a bid to turn the tables 
in Iraq ? If, on the other hand, the aims of intervention 
in Jordan are limited to the maintenance of a royal 
regime there, whom exactly will the West be trying 
to save from what ? 


TT western defence position in the Middle East 
has been shaped around the Baghdad pact, of which 
Iraq was the only Arab member, and to which Iraq’s 
defection may prove a mortal blow. The pact was 
designed as a deterrent to Soviet advance toward the 
Persian Gulf, its rich oil lands, and the Indian Ocean. 
But in recent years the West’s concept of the persistent 
menace to the small states of the Middle East has had to 
be extended to embrace not merely the Soviet block but 
also the new United Arab Republic of Egypt and 
Syria. 

President Nasser had had his chance to join hands 
with the western camp. After his advent to power, both 
Britain and America supported him ; Britain enabled 
him to solve two of his outstanding problems, the Sudan 
question and the evacuation of British forces from the 
Suez canal zone ; America offered economic aid. But 
Nasser, in a pique over the complicated negotiations 
for the Aswan high dam, turned away from the West 
and began the fatal flirtation with communism that 
turned the West away from him. Nasser and Nasserism 
became a legitimate target. When the Anglo-French 
intervention and the Israeli Sinai campaign failed to 
unseat him, he became a still greater threat to the 
western position in the Middle East. Now, it is argued, 
the West has its last chance to stop him in his tracks, 
and he must be stopped at all costs. 

At all costs ? The cost has to be counted, not only 
in cold war terms, but also in terms of the West’s future 
relations with the Arab and Asian peoples. True, the 
danger of world war may be exaggerated. Little 
as Russia may enjoy taking the risk of letting the West 
restore its position in the Arab world, the nuclear dead- 
lock has an inhibiting effect in Moscow as well as in 
western capitals. The noisy warnings sounded by Mr 
Sobolev on Tuesday and in the Soviet declaration on 
Wednesday afternoon, and the well-timed announce- 
ment of Red Army manceuvres near the borders of Iran 
and Turkey, recall the similar Russian statements at the 
time of the Suez-Sinai conflict. At that time, Russia, 
by merely making threatening noises about long-range 
missiles and “volunteers,” succeeded in collecting 
kudos as the Arabs’ saviour without having to lift a 
finger. Its aim now may be to repeat that performance. 
It may exploit the local situation by “ conventional ” or 
“proxy” military action; but it is hardly likely to 
invoke a global suicide pact. The real and 
tangible item to the debit of a spreading intervention 
by the West is, however, its inevitable effect not on 
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Soviet policy (which has deliberately egged on this 
crisis) but on the forces of Arab nationalism. 

Against the western policy of working with and 
through lawful governments, Arab nationalism has long 
and successfully used the technique of winning over a 
rudimentary but fast emerging public opinion. In the 
face of mounting popular feeling, the men in whom 
the West placed its trust—men identified in the Arab 
world’s public mind both with the West’s real or fancied 


sins and with resistance to social change—have been 


unable to hold the line. The saddest fact about recent 
Middle Eastern history has been the mutual inability 
of the West and the Arab nationalists to establish any 
relations of trust. The nationalists have been ridden 
by old suspicions ; the West has been haunted by the 
fear that, once in power, the nationalists will always 
walk blindly into the crushing embrace of the bear that 
walks like a man. Yet who, after all, is in a position 
to buy the flood of oil which is the Arab world’s greatest 
source of income ? Not Russia. 


N Ow it seems to be likely that, unless the West 
can reimpose its will by force and at the heavy cost 
of a permanent estrangement from the Arab peoples, 
and from most of the Afro-Asian world, the Iraqi rebels 
may rashly decide to hand their country—and its rich 
oil revenues—over to Nasser, as the Syrian officers did 
last February. The West appears to have reached a 
position in which, with its dwindling band of old 
friends collapsing, it has no course open but to resort 
to military measures that invite still greater dangers. 
It is no sort of argument against intervention to say 
that it is always and by definition sinful. No country, 
even with the United Nations to look to, can abjure 
the use of force ; it was no sin to intervene against 
Hitler in 1939 or against the communists in Korea in 
1950. Any nation has the evident right and often the 
duty to respond to a call for help from a weak and 
threatened state, and to protect its citizens and interests 
by forceful means if they are being threatened by force- 
ful means. The real question is whether intervention 
will work. 

It is not enough simply to argue that “we cannot 
just let things slide,” and then plunge in without heed 
for all the consequences. The former status quo in 
the Arab world can no longer be sustained with only 
marginal support from the West. Is the West, then, 
seriously prepared to take the whole burden on its own 
shoulders, to undertake the permanent propping up 
of an inherently unstable situation ? It is one thing 
to recognise the reasons for the protective steps 
which the allies have now felt bound to take. It is quite 
another to contemplate the cost and the consequences 
of any such indefinite involvement. The greatest need 
now is for a categorical statement of the aims and limits 
of the western undertaking—with the hope, which is 
also the West’s abiding interest, that its peoples and the 
Arabs may not be doomed to permanent hostility. Whar, 
as Mr Grimond asked on Wednesday, is the policy ? 
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A conciliatory spirit will be required 


on all sides if the crucial meeting 


next week about the free trade area 


in Europe is to make progress 


sation for European Economic Co-operation set 

up last October to negotiate a broad European 
free trade area will meet for the first time since March. 
It is a crucial meeting. For some months its chairman, 
Mr Maudling, has been warning his colleagues that the 
substance of an agreement must be reached by August. 
Now, with all the main issues still unsettled, his dead- 
line is at hand. Failure to make substantial progress 
next week should not be the signal for the sponsors 
of a seventeen-nation free trade area to throw in the 
sponge. But failure now will leave little time to break 
the deadlock before January Ist, when the six-nation 
European economic community’s first tariff reductions 
are due to take effect. A few weeks ago, the uncertain- 
ties of France’s economic situation gave some currency 
to the notion that the Six might set their whole time- 
table back by a year. But in fact they seem determined 
to brook no delay. Time, for the free trade area talks, 
is running out. 

In the confusion of the last few months, the necessi- 
ties which inspired these talks have been somewhat 
obscured. The six-nation treaty of Rome was a historic 
step towards greater political unity and prosperity in 
western Europe. But if it goes through by itself it 
will be almost as much a misfortune as a benefit. For 
the countries outside the group of six, the three main 
dangers are plain: tariff and quota discrimination 
against their exports, political division, and a grave 
weakening of their working partnership with the Six 
within OEEC. These last two misfortunes would harm 
the six countries at least as much as the eleven ; for 
any believer in the European idea—which was sup- 
posed to underlie this whole undertaking—the free trade 
area of seventeen nations is as essential a complement 
to the common market of six as the tail of a penny 
to its head. 

How much progress towards a seventeen-nation 
compact is achieved next week will depend in large 
measure on General de Gaulle. If Britain and the 
other outsiders had had to negotiate only with the 
Benelux countries and western Germany, an agreement 
could have been reached long ago. It is France, with 
its payments difficulties, its long history of protection 
and self-sufficiency, and its massive Algerian burden, 
which has been unwilling to add to its commitments 
in the common market. France is deeply reluctant to 
accept the essential commitment of the free trade area 
plan, that tariffs and quotas throughout western Europe 


N= Thursday the committee which the Organi- 





be adjusted in step with the reductions made 
by the Six. In particular, it regards the Common- 
wealth preference system as giving Britain an unfair 
advantage. 

Britain has a system of free entry for Common- 
wealth raw materials, and it keeps its tariffs on other 
imports of raw materials low ; it cannot give up this 
system without destroying its whole pattern of Common- 
wealth trade, putting up its industrial costs to an extent 
that would ruin its exports to third countries and raise 
prices at home. France, on the other hand, wants the 
outer tariff of the common market countries to be kept 
high on a range of raw materials, mainly in order to 
give protection to French colonial interests. It also 
wants a high outer tariff on many industrial products, 
to protect its own indusiries. It says that if British 
industry continues to buy its raw materials more cheaply 
than continental industries will do under the common 
market tariff which France wants, a free trade area 
will enable British manufacturers to undercut some 
important French industries in their own domestic 
market and throughout Europe. 


ow can these problems be met ? One compromise 
H that obviously needs to be held out is the offer of a 
temporary “ special status ” for France in any seventeen- 
nation agreement. There need be no difficulty about 
it. France’s friends and allies all understand that 
its economic difficulties will have tobe eased for a 
while by special arrangements akin to those in the treaty 
of Rome. Any such temporary arrangements might 
be more temporary than pessimists may suppose. It 
is odd, in a sense, that French industry should approach 
free trade with so much caution and so little confidence. 
Though the French economy still has some considerable 
structural weaknesses, France is very far from being 
the sick man of Europe in economic terms. In a few 
years’ time Britain and western Germany may have to 
look to their industrial laurels in the face of a dynamic 
France whose rising population and new industries are 
already bringing about a more rapid industrial expan- 
sion than Germany’s. 

However, as France has already made it pretty plain 
that a general offer of special status will not 
suffice, the next thing that Mr Maudling should 
do is to ask the French to discuss which particular 
industries they are most worried about. There is 
not much substance in the French fear that semi- 
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manufactured goods from outside Europe might be 
imported cheaply into Britain and Scandinavia, pro- 
cessed and finished off there, and then filtered through 
a weak section in the garden wall into France’s sheltered 
allotment ; a system of “ certificates of origin ” for goods 
traded in Europe can stop that. In so far as French 
fears of undercutting by respective free trade area 
countries have any genuine substance, they are moti- 
vated by knowledge of our cheaper access to some raw 
materials. If the new French government can be per- 
suaded to discuss its fears again next week in terms of 
the relevant concrete cases, it may well find that many 
of its specific fears are really shadows. In most parts 
of the engineering, textile and chemical industries the 
problems certainly ought to be soluble. The major 
difficulties might be in isolated things like rubber goods 


and paper-making (which is one of the Scandinavians’ 
special concerns). 


[' would be very convenient if the negotiations about 
European free trade had got over the hump by 
September, when the Commonwealth finance ministers 
will gather in Montreal. But whatever stage the talks 
may have reached by then there should be no doubt 
about the attitude which Britain and the Commonwealth 
ought to adopt towards them. There must be no 
attempt to seek refuge in the myth that Britain can 
turn away from Europe back to the cosy preferential 
world of 1932. Whatever the vicissitudes of the 
European negotiations, the long-term problems remain 
the same: to find ways of associating Britain more 
closely with Europe ; and to explore all the possibilities 
of strengthening the ties between the Commonwealth 
and that prosperous continent, which seems to have 
such a big future both as a market for primary products 
and as a source of capital. 

Provided the ice is broken next week, the five months 
left this year—only four if holidays take priority over 
treaty-making—would still provide enough time for an 
agreement to be reached on the main principles of a 
free trade area; even perhaps for a convention 
to be drafted, since large chunks of it could be lifted 
straight out of the common market countries’ treaty 
of Rome. But what if agreement is not reached ? The 
commission of the European community has suggested 
that, as a provisional arrangement, a 10 per cent tariff 
cut might be made throughout western Europe at the 
end of the year while talks go on. That would be 
very much a pis aller. On the economic side, the longer 
discussions drag on without the clear objective of full 
free trade after twelve years having been set down on 
paper, the more likely is it that greater protectionism 
will creep into the tariff schedules. On the political side, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is likely to 
be loth to countenance a mere preferential area in 
Europe, while it would willingly accept the first stage of 
advance to free trade; and some Commonwealth 
countries will feel the same. To argue before Gatt for a 
European preferential system which Commonwealth 
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countries would oppose would be very difficult for 
Britain. That is a British political problem which the 
Europeans should recognise, just as we should recognise 
the political problems on their side. 

A prayer for the free trade talks in the next few 
months might well include a fervent wish for the 
removal of two elements which have bedevilled recent 
public discussion. The first is cant. It has not done 
French critics of the proposals for a free trade area 
much good when they have attacked them in the name 
of European unity, or dressed up claims for protection 
with pious talk of “ community.” Likewise the British 
claim that the system of Commonwealth preferences 
involves sacrifice as well as gain rings a little hollow to 
the stray European who has happened to hear repre- 
sentatives of British industry in the United States 
extolling to American investors the advantages of 
Britain as the prospective crossroads of two vast 
markets ; and continental hackles rise when people in 
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GOVERNMENT BY TELEGRAPH 


It is now becoming every day more evident that the 
q electric telegraph will not only accelerate the action 

of Government machineries, but also in many cases 
materially modify the distribution of responsibility and 
power. Mr Gladstone would scarcely have carried through 
the House of Commons the strange limitation which he 
introduced into the India Bill, on the prerogative attaching 
to the Governor-General as the representative of the Crown 
to employ the British army in India as he may think best, 
had not the House felt that by the help of the electric 
telegraph already laid down as far as Malta, and likely 
before long to reach to Government House in Calcutta, it 
would be possible to consult the Home Government on 
general questions of practical importance without that 
long suspense which would, until lately, have utterly 
crippled the strength of our Indian Executive. ... We 
think it is obvious that the one gain proper to the invention 
of the telegraph is the gain of speed, and the removal 
of all those difficu!ties and misunderstandings which a 
little mutual explanation at the earlier stages of a difference 
would prevent. And we believe, therefore, that our 
relations with foreign States, and, indeed, all relations in 
which the telegraph will only act to expedite communi- 
cations that would in any case, sooner or later, certainly 
be made, are likely to gain much and incur no appreciable 
risk from the opening of telegraphic communication. No 
change will be made in these cases in the distribution of 
responsibility. . . But when we come to that clasg of 
effect which the electric telegraph may produce in altering 
the distribution of power and responsibility, we come 
across risks of very considerable magnitude. ... We 
believe that the one great tendency of our modern English 
Government is to interfere too much with the individual 
responsibility of executive officers. Instead of keeping 
in view the great constitutional principle that executive 
officers should have full power, and should be checked 
only when errors or abuses are proved which warrant a 
demand for their resignation, we are fast drifting into a 
policy of popular interference with the details of executive 
duties. Now for all practical purposes, —in relation at 
least to the English House of Commons, —the local Indian 
Government should be treated as an Executive Government. 
The effect of telegraphic communication will be more 
and more to limit its responsibility, and to limit it in the 
very worst way, by hasty views formed on very partial 
and superficial information. 
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Britain who have never cared a button for European 
unity shout at the top of their voices that the six- 
nation common market is dividing Europe. It would be 
a good thing if all the emotional polemics now 
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ceased on both sides of the Channel. It will be a poor 
advertisement for Europe if two of its oldest nations 
cannot reach agreement on so vital a matter by practical 
study of the problems and by sensible goodwill. 


No OKW for Mr Sandys 


Mr Sandys has been given a little more power, and a 
Chief of Defence Staff. But organisation exists to 


promote policy—and defence policy is still unconvincing 


which are set forth in the white paper issued on 

Tuesday should soothe the fears expressed in so 
many quarters in recent weeks that Mr Sandys was 
successfully bullying the cabinet and the services into 
creating an Oberkommando der Wehrmacht with him- 
self as generalissimo. Whether Mr Sandys ever had 
such lofty ambitions is questionable. The probability 
is that he did want considerably bigger reforms than in 
the end he has got ; and it is very possible that, at least 
in his objectives, he was not altogether wrong. 

The white paper does bear the marks of bargaining 
and compromise. It was mooted during the uninformed 
argument that Mr Sandys wanted to achieve co- 
ordinated control at the defence apex by demoting the 
service ministers to ministers of state without direct 
access to the cabinet defence committee; and that he 
similarly wanted to deprive the service chiefs of their 
independent voice and right to memorialise the cabinet, 
by setting over them the authority of his own chief 
of staff. The new plan does none of these things. The 
service ministers remain in the cabinet defence com- 
mittee—though it is now open to the Prime Minister 
not to call them to meetings automatically but only 
as their particular responsibilities may require. This 
defence committee, which is one of the few cabinet 
committees whose composition is laid down, is now 
described as “ more flexible ” ; it will consist of eight 
senior cabinet ministers (Prime Minister, Home Secre- 
tary, Foreign Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Colonial and Commonwealth Secretaries, and the 
Ministers of Defence and of Labour) as well as the 
service and supply ministers, and the service chiefs can 
be called to attend it. As in future all its members may 
not be called to any particular meeting, the statement 
that its minutes will be circulated is a wise precaution 
against fears of cabals. 

The chiefs of staff as well as their ministers will also 

‘still have direct access to the cabinet. But the post ef 
chairman of the chiefs of staff, created before Mr 
Sandys took over, has now been elevated to Chief of 
the Defence Staff ; this means that the CDS (the first 
incumbent is to be Sir William Dickson, Mr Sandys’s 
right hand man) will be the normal channel between 


T= limited changes in the machinery of defence 


the service chiefs and the cabinet via the Minister of 
Defence. He is enjoined to tender their collective 
advice, and, if this is not unanimous, to pass on dissent- 
ing views but to make his own recommendations. This 
will lessen the power of any individual service chief 
to drag his feet ; but if he feels sufficiently upset, he 
can still make his representations at the very top. The 
new defence board—an advisory committee of the 
service and supply chiefs with their top officials, the 


.Minister of Defence and his permanent secretary and 


top scientist—is evidently designed to sieve out such 
differences, political as well as professional, in advance. 
For the rest, the very big powers given to the 
Minister of Defence by Mr Macmillan, when he took 
over the Government eighteen months ago, have been 
confirmed, and the use Mr Sandys has made of them is 
by implication approved. These powers have been 
codified and strengthened (except that the minister is 
no longer to be mainly responsible for making recom- 
mendations about service pay). But whether from this 
still somewhat confused reshuffle a better defence 
policy will emerge, or a more efficient organisation of 
the fighting forces and their supplies, remains very 
much an open question. And that is the real point. 


R SANDYS has been entirely right to seek improve- 
ments. The system of defence organisation has 

been evolving, patchily, for thirty years under the 
pressure of technological change: the creation of the 
chiefs of staff committee in 1924, and the appointment 
of the first Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence 
in 1939, were only landmarks in a jerky process that 
ought not to be fixed and finally settled at any particular 
point. Experience since the last war has shown that 
defence is now one of the four big departments where 
modern complexities create administrative bottlenecks 
still to be overcome. (The other three are the 
Foreign Office, the Treasury and the industrial complex 
which has the Board of Trade at its centre.) But the 
defect of the white paper is that it is less than clear 
about the problems of policy which have now to be met. 
The basic principle of British defence organisation 
has been the effort to avoid separating planning from 
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administration, yet to develop a planning organisation 
—and an atmosphere—above day-to-day administra- 
tive preoccupations and above narrow service loyalties. 
The success of the Chiefs of Staff committee system 
in doing this has been widely praised. Perhaps 
it has been overpraised. It was, in fact, the sheer 
frustration experienced by successive postwar ministers 
of defence in trying to get the services to abandon their 
competitive attitudes and to think wholeheartedly in 
terms of the modern revolution in warfare which first 
led Mr Macmillan (who had been a Minister of Defence 
himself) to give Mr Sandys authority “to decide all 
matters of defence policy affecting the size, shape, 
organisation and disposition of the armed forces and 
their equipment and supply including defence 
research.” In this week’s white paper, incidentally, 
“all” has been changed to “ major.” 

Inter-service rivalry is not a difficulty which faces 
Britain alone, as President Eisenhower’s attempts at 
defence reorganisation show. But it is a particularly 
acute difficulty for a country whose expendable 
economic resources have been so limited that over- 
lapping between the services in research or failure to 
develop common user items is a sin against proper 
preparedness for defence—which, even so, cannot hope 
to cover all risks, and must be dovetailed into the effort 
of allies by “ burden sharing.” 

The basic specialisation of the services to their 
respective elements (their “roles”) has not been 
touched by the white paper—as many people were 
terrified it would. It is easy to see the reasons. For one 
thing, separate service loyalties and traditions die hard 
both as a recruiting asset and as a builder of morale. 
For another, there still are basic technical differences 
in the war work which sailors, soldiers and airmen 
do; entirely different types of strategic and tactical 
know-how are required in operating their respective 
types of characteristic vehicle—ships, tanks and planes. 

But the important point to remember is that these 
separate vehicles are now tools of the trade rather than 
determinants of defence thinking. That is true of plan- 
ning for big wars, in which all the services will now use 
missiles and may expect to deliver nuclear warheads. 
It is doubly true of little wars; apart from colonial 
affairs, the typical campaign is an amphibious or a com- 
bined operation. The only specific recognition of this 
in the white paper is the significant designation of the 
Minister of Defence, instead of the service ministers 
collectively, as responsible for operations. But it could 
be a vital change that orders to the services will come 
henceforward aot from individual service chiefs collec- 
tively but from the Chief of the Defence Staff. 

In the higher ranks the uniforms ought to be mean- 
ing less and less; it is said that this is so, but it is 
starting from a very high past level of individual ser- 
vice amour propre. A course at the Imperial Defence 
College does not root out ingrained attitudes. The 
Problem is to decide what sorts of wars are probable— 
and fightable—and to plan for them. Just as before 
1913 the navy had not planned to land the British 
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Expeditionary Force in France, so before Suez the 
services had not appreciated that in a limited operation 
time will be a bigger factor in success than manpower. 
They had neglected RAF transport command in pur- 
suit of their several roles of “policing the seas,” 
“maintaining the great deterrent” and being in a 
position to “mass overwhelming force against the 
enemy front.” They had a bludgeon ready, when only 
a tin-opener could have served. 


— the modest strengthening of the hands 
of the Minister of Defence which emerges from 
the white paper will lead to more creative, more flexible 
defence thinking, remains to be seen. But one point 
should be made forcibly. If the changes have any mean- 
ing at all, in terms of service co-ordination and the likely 
real needs of the realm’s defence, they have that mean- 
ing primarily in relation to Britain’s ability to fight 
limited wars effectively with—in the first instance— 
what are called conventional weapons. 

The auxiliary contribution which the Government 
has elected to make to the West’s thermonuclear deter- 
rent does not call for much service reorganisation— 
though it may call for anxious reappraisal at cabinet 
committee level. But the maintenance of effective 
British land-sea-air forces with Nato, and the constant 
readiness of a highly mobile “ little deterrent,” do call 
for vastly better combined planning. Entirely unselfish 
inter-service organisation is necessary to use the limited 
resources available after the heavy cost of the nuclear 
commitment has been deducted. But if this is the 
justification of defence reorganisation it also poses, 
with renewed urgency, the question where the 
true emphasis in British defence policy should lie—in 
keeping up with the nuclear club, or in being able to 
bring more limited power to bear in limited situations, 
where British interests are involved and war as it has 
been understood is still possible. Events in the Middle 
East this week provide a salutary gloss on the new 
white paper. 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The June issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is available. It includes: 
THE EUROPEAN TRACTOR INDUSTRY AND 
FREE TRADE 
THE MEDIUM SIZE CAR IN WESTERN EUROPE 


THE BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY AND THE 
WORLD VEHICLE MARKET 


The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
PRICE INDICES OF USED CARS AND VANS 
NEW REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 48. 








PARLIAMENT 


Damming the Emotional Flood 


ARLIAMENTARILY, two men gained most in stature on 

Tuesday and Wednesday. One was Mr Gaitskell, 
who showed once again that he is as good as anybody 
could be in handling the—in this emotional sort of situation, 
quiet frightful—material behind him. The éther, perhaps 
somewhat unexpectedly, was Mr Selwyn Lloyd. On Tues- 
day the Foreign Secretary made his statement about the 
American intervention in Lebanon crisply and efficiently. 
As soon as he had announced that the marines were going 
in, it was apparent that Labour backbenchers were in their 
very worst mood. 

They were living again the pure moral fervour of the 
Suez episode, a rather difficult feat this time as Baghdad 
radio was at that moment gloating over the murder of a 
septuagenarian, and other “ imperialist dogs.” “‘ Shame,” 
yelled Mr Ellis Smith and Mr Brockway, not at the 
mob in Baghdad but at Mr Lloyd (and at President 
Eisenhower vicariously); and Mr Wigg was on his feet 
asking the difference between the Russian rape of Hungary 
and the Americans’ rally to the Lebanon government’s help. 
Icily and briefly Mr Selwyn Lloyd explained that there was 
a difference—and he did so rather well. Meanwhile Mr 
Bevan was orating at the dispatch box, trying to contain 
the moral fervour of his party by giving it a lead ; only on 
close study—and with some charity—can it be seen that 
where he was trying to lead it was into his own slightly more 
moderate attitude of partially reasoned doubt. Mr Gaitskell, 
by contrast, wanted to contain the fervour by damping it 
down, and the Labour frontbenchers’ difference on tactics 
became the more obvious as Mr Bevan, for a moment more 
conductor than relay runner, took up the baton for the 
second time. “ Who’s leading the party?” yelled Tory 
MPs, trying to widen the split. 

They found out the next day. At the meeting of the 
shadow cabinet that night, and of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party the next morning, Mr Gaitskell won a signal success 
when he persuaded his party not to force a division against 
the Government in Wednesday’s debate. It was a success 
won at the cost of a speech which will make things more 
difficult for him now that British troops have intervened in 
Jordan ; but that second intervention is going to throw his 
party into intellectual as well as emotional storm anyway. 
Mr Macmillan, on his side, has clearly stretched the informal 
machinery of the British constitution to its limit in keeping 
Mr Gaitskell informed of developments, and in trying to 
prise the debate on the changing situation free from the 
terrible scourge of ingrained party attitudes of mind. Just 
as Mr Gaitskell has taken some personal risks in working 
hard to dam the emotional torrent behind him, so both Mr 
Macmillan and Mr Selwyn Lloyd have not yet said a single 
word to suggest that they are trying to take partisan advan- 
tage of disaster by encouraging the pendulum of jingoistic 
electoral opinion to swing. Whatever bitter quarrels in 
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Parliament—and perhaps within the Labour party—lie 
ahead, one gain has therefore emerged in these first two 
days, In sharp contrast to the Suez affair, the leaders of the 
two parties do not face each other in the private belief 
that the senior men across the floor are cowardly, or choleric, 
or treacherous, or mad ; with a mutual recognition of each 
other’s difficulties, there is—at this outset—an atmosphere 
of not inconsiderable mutual respect. 


FRANCE 


Demonstrations of Unity 


HE Fourteenth of July in Paris was ushered in to the 
lew of gunfire among the city’s Moslem population ; 
there were nine dead, of whom four were Moslem soldiers 
and two ex-servicemen. In the great parade in the Champs 
Elysées—the victory march for which General Salan had 
yearned in his revolutionary oratory in May—Paris hailed 
the paratroopers and Moslem loyalists brought across the 
Mediterranean in the name of French Algeria; but five 
youths contrived to unfurl the green and white flag of the 
FLN rebels as their column passed before the saluting 
base. From the provinces came word of incidents at Lyons 
and at Toulouse, where once again the paratroopers got 
out of hand. On a national day symbolising the unity of 
France and its overseas possessions, the signs of crisis and 
tension were still there to be read. 

General de Gaulle’s radio address on Sunday to the 
Overseas territories confirmed his intention to forge 
federalist links between them and metropolitan France ; 
in this arrangement he promised Algeria “a choice place.” 
No further light on this, or any other topic of the moment, 
was thrown by M. Malraux, the former minister of 
information, in the set speech of the day in the Place de 
PHotel de Ville. His successor, M. Soustelle, held his 
peace. The general himself did not see the military parade 
in the capital ; he flew to Toulon, the first prime minister 
to persuade the royalists of the fleet to celebrate the 
republic’s natal day. 

Within the government, the general was believed to be 
pressing ahead with the constitutional plans on which the 
country, and the overseas territories, will vote next October. 
First indications suggested that the powers of the president 
would be greatly enhanced. He would have the right not 
only to nominate the prime minister, but to order a 
referendum in the event of deadlock between government 
and parliament, and even to dissolve parliament after con- 
sultation with the prime minister and the presidents of the 
assemblies. 

It also appears to be intended to separate the executive 
from the legislative body by removing ministers from the 
doubtless sinister influence of their parliamentary seats. It 
remains to be seen whether the electorate will vote in 
October on the merits of this, or any other constitutional 
project, instead of on the simpler proposition: for of 
against de Gaulle. 
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CYPRUS 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 


The Spectre of Civil War 


OMMUNAL strife has brought the Cypriots, as Sir Hugh 

Foot warned them in a broadcast on Monday, to the 
brink of civil war. In the period from June 30th to July 
15th the deathroll was the largest since the emergency 
began ; and apart from five Greeks whose deaths can defi- 
nitely be attributed to Eoka, all the other Cypriot deaths 
(16 Greeks and 16 Turks) were the result of communal 
violence. The Turks, forming only about a fifth of the 
population, have played a disproportionately large part in 
the violence ; of those still detained by the authorities 
last Monday because of their part in communal violence, 
48 were Turks and 43 Greeks. (These figures are a signifi- 
cant comment on Greek suspicions that the British 
authorities have been letting the Turks down lightly. 

It is a measure of the seriousness of the situation that 
last weekend the leaders of both the Greek and the Turkish 
communities agreed to associate themselves with the 
governor in a joint appeal to end the wave of violence—a 
wave that seems, however, increasingly difficult for any of 
those in authority to control. Archbishop Makarios’s asso- 
ciated himself with this appeal on Thursday. But that 
appears to be the extent of the Cypriot leaders’ willingness 
to co-operate. Dr Kutchuk celebrated his return from a 
lengthy visit to Turkey with one of his usual inflammatory 
statements, while the Greek leaders have virtually refused 
to meet Sir Hugh again until the Archbishop is brought 
back. 

It will be tragic if the uncertainty which in the past has 
done so much to worsen the situation in Cyprus should 
again descend on the island. But this now seems only too 
likely. The chances that Mr Macmillan might separately 
meet the Greek and Turkish prime ministers have 
sharply diminished. It is unlikely that Mr Macmillan 
will now be able to spare the time to meet Mr Karamanlis 
in Geneva, and even more improbable that a Baghdad pact 
meeting will bring Mr Menderes to London later this 
month. Moreover, Turkey’s staunch adherence to the 
western position in the present Middle Eastern crisis, and 
the consequently increased importance of not adding to 
the internal weakness of the Menderes government, will 
strengthen its bargaining position over Cyprus. And if 
communal violence continues, both Turkey and Greece will 
tend to grow more intransigent ; there are already signs of 
a hardening attitude in Athens as a consequence of events 
in the island. Is it too much to hope that, however great 
its other preoccupations, the Government will manage not 
to let Cyprus (its political fate, as distinct from its military 
functions) again sink low on the list of priorities ? 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE 


Without Sympathy 


i. result of last week’s privilege debate has thrown the 
majority of Labour MPs—and a handful of dissident 
Conservatives—into a paroxysm of gesturing. Some of 
them are sending constituents’ letters back to sender, saying 
that they feel they can no longer do their duty in considering 
Complaints and referring those which they deem justifiable 
to ministers, because of the “ grave dangers” which they 
allege they would incur in being made liable to libel actions 
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if they were deemed wrong. Others have asked that parlia- 
mentary question time should be extended for half an hour 
each day, or are devising and advertising ingenious forms 
of wording whereby they think that any letters they write 
might legally be made to appear as protected proceedings 
in Parliament. There have also been the extraordinary and 
contradictory suggestions that all complaining letters written 
to ministers should be “ protected ” by being published in 
Hansard (!), or alternatively that they should be protected 
by not being shown to anybody at all (not even the people 
complained against). Following discussions between the 
Speaker and the Leader of the House, the Prime Minister 
has promised that a statement will shortly be made about 
any new problems arising from last week’s debate. 

This fuss is a pantomime. MPs know quite well that 
they can still, as before, claim “ qualified privilege ” for any 
complaints or accusations which they pass on to ministers. 
This means that they will be protected from any liability to 
damages for libel, provided that the letters in which they 
themselves explain their understanding of these complaints 
are written honestly and without malice ; it really is not very 
difficult to keep dishonesty and malice out of such com- 
munications. Mr Gaitskell, while recognising this, has said 
that the main fear of Labour MPs is not that they might 
lose libel actions but that they might be put to the expense 
of fighting them. There is something irresistibly comic in 
his apparent mental picture of a mass of mad litigious mem- 
bers of the public spending vast sums of money in order 
to hurl against Parliament libel actions which they know 
they could not win. But if any MPs really believe that their 
profession is beset by this strange occupational hazard, they 
surely have a simple remedy. Let them band together to 
take out a group insurance policy against the risk of having 
to spend money in fighting off legally unsustainable libel 
actions ; the risks involved in a strictly limited policy of 
this sort would be so low that Lloyds or any other insurer 
should find it profitable to underwrite it at a very small 
charge per MP per week. 

Until any MPs who profess themselves to be worried by 
last week’s debate attempt to do this, one of three conclu- 
sions must be drawn about any members who refuse to 
handle constituents’ business: either they put an extra- 
ordinarily low valuation on their constitutional duties ; or 
they consider themselves to be congenitally incapable of 
keeping malice and dishonesty out of the things they write ; 
or—and this is the truth about most of the protesters— 
they are merely giving expression to their hurt pride from 
the Strauss debate by engaging in an unlovely fit of the sulks. 


ELECTORAL PROSPECTS 


Remember 1952? 


HE Tories had until recently got so used to the idea 
T that they were bound to lose the next election that 
they were almost as shocked as Labour at the Gallup 
pollsters’ conclusion last week that, if the election were held 
immediately, Mr Macmillan would now probably win it. 
Yet the swing of opinion back to the Government this 
year has had a remarkable affinity with the similar recovery 
by Sir Winston Churchill’s government in 1952. It is 
worth looking up the historical record. For the first nine 
months after its election in 1951 Sir Winston’s government 
lost steadily in public support; the swing reached its 
farthest point in a by-election at Dundee in July, 1952, 
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when there was a 10} per cent swing away from the 
Tories (but, as analysts noted with surprise, many of these 
lost Tory votes went to a Scottish Nationalist instead of 
right over to Labour). 

Then, a few weeks later, the floating voter found a bogey- 
man on Labour’s side ; the event that suddenly turned the 
trend round against Labour, every analyst agreed at the 
time, was Mr Bevan’s accession to an apparently command- 
ing position in his party at the Morecambe conference in 
early October, 1952. (His supporters routed the party’s 
old guard, including Mr Herbert Morrison, off the con- 
stituency section of the national executive.) Three weeks 
after Morecambe both parties were shaken by the disappear- 
ance of the sizeable net swing to Labour and its replace- 
ment by a small net swing to the Conservatives, in 
by-elections at Cleveland and High Wycombe. This turn- 
round occurred just before Mr Butler began to loosen up 
the economy, in order to lift it out of a small industrial 
recession. From then until the general election of 1955, 
in conditions of favourable economic weather, electoral 
support for the Conservatives wobbled on and slightly 
upwards. But the big change occurred in a few short 
weeks in the early autumn of 1952; it was the floating 


voters’ discovery of a bogeyman at Morecambe that turned 


the engine into reverse. 

~ Now, in 1958, the low-water mark in the Tories’ fortunes 
was reached at the county council elections on and around 
April 16th ; by the time of the borough elections three 
weeks later, the tide had turned back to the Government 
with exactly the same suddenness as in 1952. The bogey- 
man discovered this time was Mr Frank Cousins. By 
coincidence the Government’s economic policy just after 
the bus strike in 1958 is much the same as it was just after 
Morecambe in 1952—the trend is towards loosening up. 
Of course, nobody knows whether history will go on repeat- 
ing itself. Nobody can tell whether Mr Cousins will remain 
as much in the public eye during the rest of this parliament 
as Mr Bevan did in the rest of the parliament of 1951-55. 
There is the possibly vital point that whereas production 
steadily increased (and unemployment declined) after 
October, 1952, this time the internal recession in Britain 
may still have some small way to go. There are many 
other imponderables—particularly, now, about the elec- 
torate’s reaction to foreign policy. (Although one doubts 
whether Labour has this week been winning votes on that.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Wig Topples 


N the past, when some new legislation extremely onerous 
I to South Africans has been passed, the comforting 
reflection has often been made that Afrikaners have a deep- 
seated respect for the forms of law derived from their com- 
mon heritage with western civilisation, a respect which at 
least preserves judicial independence, however weighted the 
scales of justice are by a gerrymandered parliament. The 
latest action by the Minister of Justice, however, stretches 
the thin skin of legality over the bones of despotic power 
almost to breaking point. The accused in the treason trial 
have chosen to be tried not by jury but by a judge and two 
assessors, as it is open to them to opt to do, and they 
evidently feel this will give them the best hope of justice. 
Procedurally, the judge president should now nominate the 
three jurists who will try the 91 accused who were sent for 
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trial by the investigating commission. But the Minister of 
Justice has announced that he will set up a special court and 
appoint the three judges himself. This, however, is ultra 
vires—and so a bill is to be rushed through parliament in 
the first session to validate his action. 

The minister, and his cabinet colleagues, are thus con- 
temptuously setting the precedent whereby parliament 
becomes a rubber stamp for anything they decide to do, 
when they cannot be bothered to wait for legislation before 
announcing their intention of doing it. It is not easy to 
decide which looks worse—the treatment of parliament or 
the treatment of the unfortunate prisoners. For the pre- 
cedent is also set that when the minister does not like the 
look of the judges who are called to try a case, all he has to 
do is to set up a special court and select his own—and to 
make sure, when appointing new ones, that he will have 
plenty of a pliant disposition on hand. Whether or not his 
appointees will prove sticklers for such justice as can be 
done, remains, of course, to be seen. 

This exhibition of ministerial despotism coincides with 
South Africa’s decision to resume full collaboration in the 
United Nations, from which it withdrew in protest against 
discussion of its domestic affairs and of South West Africa 
(which the UN still regards as akin to a trust territory). 
There are plenty of other states in the UN whose idea of 
justice has much in common with that of the South African 
Minister of Justice. South Africa’s representatives can 
hardly feel quite comfortable in being bracketed with them. 
But, as Cromwell said, that is the trouble: a state run by 
force is like'a wig balanced on a sword ; sooner or later it 
falls off and only the sword is visible. 


SOVIET BLOCK 


Titoism and Top Secrecy 


AST week Mr Khrushchev cut his visit to Berlin un- 
L expectedly short, leaving the day after the opening of 
the east German party congress, and arriving in Moscow 
in time to take part in a Russian-Czechoslovak “ friendship 
demonstration.” Both these occasions invited speeches ; and 
he made them, at length. The leaders in east Germany 
and Czechoslovakia have been, within the limited terms of 
reference of the Soviet block, among the most “ reactionary ” 
of the Communists. Now Herr Ulbricht and Mr Novotny 
are reaping their rewards—they have come top of the form 
in conduct. (They also happen to run the two East Euro- 
pean countries whose economies are of particular value to 
the Russians.) It was in the presence of these two well- 
behaved boys that Mr Khrushchev made his headmasterly 
speeches. He concentrated on three topics: Jugoslavia, 
Germany, and the summit conference coupled with disarma- 
ment. He apparently does not want to antagonise Marshal 
Tito quite as much as Stalin and Molotov had done in 
1948. (It is doubtful whether a campaign against Jugoslavia 
can ever be popular in Russia either inside or outside the 
party leadership.) He naturally shudders at the sight of 
“Trojan horses” inside the communist camp, especially 
when they start wagging revisionist tails ; but he must surely 
be perfectly aware that this particular horse is as much an 
oddity in the Greek as in the Trojan camp. 

Mr Khrushchev’s attitude to his second topic, the German 
problem, has hardened. He gave the question of reunifica- 
tion a scant and routine treatment. The strengthening of 
the east German regime and the building up of its economy 
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are now the order of the day. This policy means not merely 
the preservation, but the hardening, of the status quo in 
divided Germany. Back in Moscow, he kept up the hard 
tone of his Berlin speech ; just as he had deleted reunifica- 
tion of Germany from the summit agenda, he again stressed 
his rejection of any discussion of the fate of the East Euro- 
pean countries. He is still interested in disarmament: but 
it is not easy to understand what he said on this subject in 
Moscow. 

Disarmament, he argued, is impossible without trust 
and confidence ; if these were less scarce, Russia would 
be able to accept an effective system of international inspec- 
tion ; the West was all wrong in putting inspection first 
and trust last. Can nobody in Moscow see that it is precisely 
the Soviet rulers’ insistence on preserving the top-secret 
character of their system that excites fear and suspicion, and 
makes the West hold out for thorough-going inspection as 
an essential condition for disarmament ? If Mr Khrushchev 
really wants to begin by fostering trust, he has only to start 
unbolting the countless doors he keeps barred against the 
free movement of people and information. 


EAST GERMANY 


After Circus, Bread 


N the presence of 2,000 comrades from abroad, Herr 
L utpriche celebrated his past and present triumphs. 
Three days before the opening of the party congress in 
Berlin on July roth, an economic agreement between Russia 
and east Germany was announced on the “ deepening of 
specialisation and co-ordination of production of the two 
countries and a substantial increase in mutual supply of 
goods for the years 1958-1965.” Eastern Germany’s contri- 
bution to the economy of the Soviet block will consist 
mainly of the export of chemical goods and the further 
development of its chemical industry. (Much of the former 
IG Farben company, the German equivalent of ICI, was 
taken over by the east Germans.) In return the Russians 
have promised big increases in their deliveries of raw 
materials. At the beginning of June, food rationing was 
abolished, at last, in the German Democratic Republic ; 
now, prices of food are being reduced, a sign that supplies 
of some products at least are plentiful. Mr Khrushchev 
has also rewarded his allies: he announced in Berlin that, 
from January 1, 1959, they will not have to make any more 
contributions towards the maintenance costs of the Soviet 
troops on their territory. 

When the Jugoslav government was told last May that 
the promised Russian credit to Jugoslavia would have to 
be postponed indefinitely, the official reason given was the 
“increased need of the Soviet chemical industry.” Now 
one can conclude that the Russians are more interested in 
subsidising, if subsidise they must, German chemicals than 
Jugoslav aluminium. Since political considerations are 
usually the first reason for Soviet economic decisions, east 
Germany deserves Soviet favours more than the truculent 
Jugoslavs. Herr Ulbricht has every reason to congratulate 
himself: soon, he informs us, east Germany will catch up 
with the west German standards. It is the sort of promise 
that one has heard before ; but the east German economy 
is progressing and the Russians do appear to be giving 
east Germany priority treatment. Herr Ulbricht has cele- 
brated by dropping from the central committee of his party 
Herr Selbmann and Herr Oelssner, two of the remaining 
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leaders associated with the Schirdewan group which was 
purged in February. Herr Selbmann made a public apology 
for his errors to the congress, but to no avail. 


TELEVISION 


A Third Programme? 


HOULD an announcement be made soon about allocating 
S the third available channel on television to the BBC 
or ITA, and which ought to get it? These two questions 
are now being debated wherever politicians gather—with 
some asperity, a lot of high moral fervour about intellectual 
and democratic aspirations, and a deal of low political 
cunning. Those who say that any announcement can 
profitably be delayed until nearer the time of the statutory 
review of the BBC’s charter in 1962 argue that the public’s 
real demand for a third choice of television programme is 
very difficult to measure, and that there are many more 
desirable investment projects that should be given higher 
priority. The best arguments of those who oppose this 
view are that televiewing is the most rapidly growing spare- 
time occupation, that nobody would regard it as healthy 
if there were only two newspapers circulating or two films 
being shown in the country at any one time, and that to 
have half the adult population staring at a choice of only 
two sets of programmes every night gives frightening power 
to those who produce such programmes. 

To these latter (and pretty strong) arguments, some 
Tories craftily add that if a decision is announced and 
a major controversy opened before the next election, 
Labour is likely to make itself unpopular : the opposition 
is almost bound to advocate a course which would 
mean that the third programme should be paid for by 
an increase in licence fees. In the wings of the debate, 
forward-looking technicians point out that British television 
producers are cut off from foreign markets (except for spare 
parts) by the fact that our present television services operate 
on a 405-line definition; they say that it should be 
announced well in advance that the new programme will 
go out on the more common and efficient continental 625- 
line definition. As this decision would mean that viewers 
would have to be told that they will need to buy new 
sets in order to get the third programme, however, 
politicians do not like the idea at all. 


By Whom ? 

N balance, the case for an early announcement—and for 
QO a 625-line definition—deserves to win. But a third 
programme by whom? Many intellectual middle class 
people (and nearly all socialists) say that the BBC ought to 
get it, so that it can carry further its educational functions 
and use the programme to “cater for minority tastes” 
(which means to put on entertainments which the supporters 
of this course themselves would like). One complaint 
against this view is that an enlightening despotism is as 
undemocratic as any other kind of despotism. But an even 
better argument is that to strengthen the monopoly would 
be inefficient. There can be no reasonable doubt that com- 
petition has succeeded in television since 1955 ; both the 
present-day BBC and the commercial television companies 
provide much better programmes (for all strata of viewers) 

than the old BBC monopoly did. 
Has not the time now come to devise a system that will 
meet the best points made on both sides of this argument ? 
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The best points on the commercial side are (a) that 
experience since 1955 has shown that the new channel 
should be used to increase competition ; (b) that it is im- 
portant to secure a further diffusion of television producers’ 
power ; and (c) that the new channel should rely on adver- 
tising revenue for some of its finance (the case for this is 
overwhelming since advertisers can profitably make more 
use of the medium, and consumers would certainly prefer 
this form of finance to an increase in licence fees). The best 
points on the other side are (a) that there should be some 
subsidy for minority programmes ; (b) that it is as bad a 
habit for a television company to rely wholly on advertising 
revenue as it would be for a newspaper to do so ; and (c) 
that the new channel certainly should not be handed over 
free to whichever commercial companies the Government 
decides look most respectable. (This was a proper system 
when the pioneer companies were taking a risk in commer- 
cial television, but, now that the companies are having an 
cbvious financial success, the state has a valuable franchise 
to sell). 

The Economist has always argued that the best way of 
managing television in a democracy would be for all con- 
tractors (including the BBC) to rely partly on advertising 
revenue and partly on licence revenue. This licence revenue 
could be distributed by the state partly in accordance with 
each company’s “ circulation ” (i.e. audiences attracted), but 
also with a heavy weighting in favour of an “ educational 
subsidy ” for minority programmes. A full advance towards 
this sort of system could be made only when the BBC's 
charter is reviewed in 1962 ; and full scope for more com- 
mercially profitable minority programmes will become avail- 
able only when slot machines on the pay-as-you-view system 
can be fitted to television sets. But the system devised for 
operation of the third channel could be made a guinea-pig 
with these ends in view. For example, the state might set 
aside funds to pay an educational subsidy on particular pro- 
grammes from the money it should get by selling the right 
10 draw advertisement revenue on the new channel ; it 
might make it a condition of any contracts that facilities 
should be available for university bodies or other indepen- 
dent producers to put on individual programmes at certain 
times each month if they feel like having a go (and if they 
can persuade the ITA that they should qualify for educa- 
tional subsidy) ; and the road could be paved for eventual 
finance of these independent or other minority programmes 
on the pay-as-you-view system. Once the decision had been 
taken to advance towards a mixed system of this, al] sorts 
of ideas would crop up as subjects for interesting debate. 


CATERING WAGES ACT 


Reform without Reformation ? 


HE bizarre history of the Catering Wages Act is now 
T to reach a bizarre end, for the Minister of Labour 
announced last week that it is to be repealed—quite possibly, 
apparently, in order to widen its provisions. The Act, 
when passed in 1943, had set up a wages commission to 
regulate pay and conditions in the catering industry. But 
while this commisson has been on ice for some years (it 
met only once in 1956), it has stil] failed to carry out some 
of the original objects of the Act. What it has done is 
to set up four controversial boards which regulate the 
wages and conditions of work in licensed hotels and restau- 
rants, cafés, pubs and industrial and stage canteens. What 
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it has failed to do is to establish a wages board to cover 
the 100,000 workers in unlicensed hotels, boarding houses 
and hostels. A proposal to set up such a board was made 
in 1949, but it was vigorously opposed by the employers, 
who objected to any interference in what they regarded as 
a domestic, and not a catering, trade. No agreement was 
reached and when the commission tried to get in by the back 
door by extending other wages boards to cover boarding 
house workers, they were told that they were acting outside 
their terms of reference. No worker, in fact, who had ever 
been under one proposed board could ever be legally trans- 
ferred under the Act to any other one; and thus the 
commission found as early as 1951 that its powers were 
exhausted. It will probably be more pleased than anyone 
that it is finally to be disbanded. 

Mr Macleod’s idea is that the four existing boards 
can then be converted into ordinary wages councils, and 
a commission of inquiry set up to examine whether boarding 
house workers should get a wages council too. He felt 
bound to promise, however, that the position of workers 
whose wages and holidays are regulated by the four existing 
boards will not be affected. This is a mistake. For the 
failure to establish wages boards throughout the industry 
is a symptom of a deeper fault in the whole system of wage 
control. At present, it is too inflexible. For a start, cater- 
ing work in the evening or on Sunday has to be paid for 
at heavy rates of overtime, which is fair enough in a factory, 
but unrealistic in a trade which serves the public during 
its leisure hours and on which the tourist industry 
depends. Secondly, for an industry of many thousands 
of small employers who keep few, if any, accurate books, the 
present regulations about hours and conditions are too 
cumbersome. If they were simplified, they would meet 
with much less resistance in the trade than they do now. 
It is indeed an open question whether regulation can ever 
be effective in large parts of the industry (such as cafés 
and coffee bars) where hours of work are irregular and 
labour turnover high—except indirectly by raising wages 
in the more organised catering firms which compete for the 
same labour. For this reason, the scope of future wage 
control could profitably be reduced and its depth increased. 


EURATOM 


Only a Beginning 

N Brussels this week, a start has been made on forging 
I a link between Britain and Euratom, the six-power 
European atomic energy community. Detailed talks have 
begun with a view to drafting an agreement. In a sense, 
the talks have been technical in nature. Italy and some 
other members of the community are anxious to buy British 
power reactors. Before they can do so many general 
questions—on the exchange of know-how, the supply of 
fuel, inspection to ensure that fissile material is not used 
for military ends—must be settled to the satisfaction of 
seller and customer. Last December Britain signed an 
agreement with Italy on these matters. But the Euratom 
treaty, which came into force on January Ist, lays down 
that Euratom, not its member governments, is responsible 
for agreements with outside countries. The first purpose 
of the talks is to draft such an agreement, enabling Britain 
to export reactors to the six countries in a normal way. 

The establishment of a friendly diplomatic and com- 
mercial relationship with Euratom is al] to the good. But 
it would be a pity if it was forgotten that Euratom also 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
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To meet the ever-growing 
demand for electricity 
Britain must, by 1968, 
double her entire generating 
capacity. ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
is helping by supplying 
turbines, generators, and 


other equipment for the new 
power stations— 

including the first 500,000 
kilowatt atomic power 
station at Hinkley Point. 
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In 1957 more than 27 million 
tyres were produced by 
British factories alone. 
Electricity is vital to this 
important industry and to 
modern transport in general. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies 
manufacturers with a wide 
range of motors, transformers, 
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equipment— including the 
dynamometer plant shown 
here for testing tyre and 
brake units. 
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Pil tell you something else about Shell... 





. - . it means chemicals on a vast scale, as well as petrol, and there is a great future for chemists in 
this particular line. Do you realise that the petroleum chemist is the modern alchemist, producing 
not only well-known chemicals, but also creating completely new substances. It is his work which 
provides the new materials to complement the age of nuclear power. I’m told that of all the industries 
in Britain, the production of petroleum chemicals is expanding at the greatest rate and Shell Chemical 
Company is in the centre of this development, with even bigger plans ahead. It’s a wonderful 
opportunity for qualified chemists — and one I intend to take. 


Shell Chemicals 


are important to the younger generation 
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presents Britain with a broader opportunity. Britain today 
has a world lead in peaceful nuclear power ; but that lead 
could be lost in time. If it were wisely used, however, to 
establish Britain in the counsels and development plans of 
Euratom at this time, it might give Britain a lasting place of 
leadership in the commercial development of atomic power 
in Europe and a great say in a political issue which has 
become the more important now that Europe is taking up 
atomic arms. There is no need for Britain to try to give 
aid and credits to Euratom as the Americans are doing. 
But a closer and more formal political association should 
be established ; and the possibilities of joint research and 
development work on a far more generous scale than the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation is 
achieving should be explored to the full. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Weighing the Mixed Grill 


ucH of -last week’s supply debate on consumer 
M safeguards was entirely predictable. Labour con- 
tinued its peculiar and perennial vendetta against detergents; 
Conservatives reaffirmed their faith in the competitive 
process ; the familiar points were made about synthetic 
fabrics and their unamenability to old-fashioned shopping 
tests ; a few debating scores were notched up on the cost 
of living (from the Left) and on standards of living (from 
the Right); and everyone agreed that shoppers should be 
educated in wise buying. The debate also contained two 
items of news. Mr Greenwood gave a preview of one 
part of the Labour party’s document on economic: policy 
which is to be published this weekend. Labour apparently 
intends to stop “unreasonable” rates of interest being 
charged on hire purchase transactions and to ban pro- 
duction of things harmful to health like poor quality 
children’s shoes (both steps which sound fine until one 
wonders how these terms are to be defined) ; and it is also 
going to propose quality labelling of all goods which reach 
a reasonable quality standard. On the Government side, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade made 
some reference to the prospects of a new Weights and 
Measures Bill to give effect to the Hodgson report of 
1951, which recommended that a widely extended range of 
goods should be sold by weight only. (No one so much as 
mentioned the same report’s plea for the adoption of the 
metric system.) 

Mr Erroll was unable to give a date for the introduction 
of the proposed bill, about whose practical difficulties he 
spoke feelingly. What is the correct way to mark the 
weight of a pre-packed quick-frozen mixed grill ? Must 
the nails in a do-it-yourself furniture kit be sold by weight 
or by number ? And, more generally, what (short, as one 
member interjected, of universal air-conditioning) can be 
done about those weather-induced variations in moisture 
content which, for so many commodities from scouring- 
powder to strawberries, can make nonsense of the most 
conscientiously standardised weights ? Mr Erroll promised 
some early regulations, and was not unhopeful of being 
able to “legislate properly” for “the modern problems 
thrown up by changes in sale and marketing methods ” ; 
but he reminded his hearers that elaborate schemes for 
consumer protection impose costs which the consumer 
eventually pays and which may outweigh the benefit, 
however genuine, that he derives from them. 

One may hope that this warning sank in. The object of 
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the exercise is to improve, on balance, the consumer’s 
prospects of getting value for money ; not to chivvy manu- 
facturers and traders—for chivvying’s sake, or even for 
the sake of making it quite impossible for the most 
moronic shopper to be misled by the big strawberries on 
top of the punnet—at the consumer’s expense. To judge 
not only by this debate but by many others, this is a 
principle on which some members of the Opposition, at 
least, have some difficulty in retaining their grasp. 


ALGERIA 


Death of a Dubious Ally 


ARLY on Monday morning, in a small village in the 
E south of Algeria, French troops opened fire on a band 
of rebels. When the shooting ended the French came upon 
the body of Mohammed Bellounis, self-styled general of 
the army of the Algerian National Movement (MNA), 
among the corpses of his followers. It was the end of one 
of the least glorious episodes in the Algerian campaign. 
For Bellounis himself, who had twice turned his coat in 
the war, death on the run was not unfitting. At the start 
of the revolt he took the field in Kabylia as the principal 
MNA leader, refusing, despite pressure, to merge his forces 
with those of the larger National Liberation Front (FLN) 
under Krim Belkacem. Late in May, 1957, when short of 
arms and ammunition and under attack by both the French 
and the FLN, Bellounis made an approach to a local French 
commander. The FLN promptly massacred some 300 
villagers near Melouza, who had been under Bellounis’s 
protection. He thereupon allied himself formally with 
France and, maintaining 3,000 men under arms at French 
expense, kept control of a vast area of the desert through 
which the oil route runs north from the wells at Hassi 
Messaoud. 

For France the arrangement was an important propa- 
ganda success ; for Bellounis, an opportunity to maintain 
himself in style and seek revenge on his rivals. But in 
time he grew independent of his new friends, and began 
operations without informing them in advance. After the 
Algiers coup of May 13th, mystery surrounded his move- 
ments. Now, according to General Salan’s spokesman, it 
emerges that Bellounis rejected the idea of integration, broke 
off his relations with the French, and announced that he 
would continue the fight for Algeria’s liberation. But not 
all his men went with him. The French claim that 150 
gave themselves up, and that mass graves have been found 
containing the bodies of hundreds more whom Bellounis 
had executed. On Monday, at dawn, the alliance reached 
its bloody term. 


BROADMOOR 


A Plea for Sanity 


HE circumstances of the escape last week of a dangerous 
Broadmoor “ patient” are the subject of an inquiry. 
The occasion for laying blame, if occasion there is, will come 
when its findings are officially made known. In the mean- 
time, one would like to plead for a little sanity in the public 
attitude to the criminally insane. 
No institution can give a complete guarantee against 
escapes. Its authorities have to balance against each other 


the opposing considerations of, on the one hand, security 
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and, on the other, a humane and liberal regime in which 
the training of the offender (or the treatment of the patient) 
can be undertaken—though they are not so opposed as they 
appear, since attempts at escape are likely to be much more 
frequent in repressive conditions. But the present agitation 
for returning the management of Broadmoor from the 
Ministry of Health and Board of Control to the Home Office 
overlooks the fact that in matters of security Broadmoor’s 
record is far better than that of the closed prisons. There 
were 70 escapes from closed prisons in 1956 and 67 in 
1955, giving a proportion to their daily average population 
of 1 in 200. Before the war, the average for the five years 
1934-38 was I in 1,708. Broadmoor, however, had no 
escapes at all in the nine years 1932-40. Since then escapes 
have been as follows: 


1941-99. 00000000000 6 1954. . .ccccccccscees 0 
IIDD. 60sec nceneess 3 IPPOssbococneceneeee 0 
IDSI . .ccccccvecccees 2 DDO. 0001000000000 851s 1* 
oe I NFD7 «cwvccieseccecses 0 
Spas a heosaaake= cone 0 SIIB. 5 icvecetccesece | 


* Escape from working party for an hour or two only. 


These figures give a rate of escapes over the past five years 
of 1 in 2,300. The comparison with closed prisons makes 
nonsense of the Wokingham magistrates’ pronouncement 
that as the Broadmoor authorities had “ failed in their duty ” 
to hold Mitchell safely, he would be remanded to Brixton 
prison, where “ escape is virtually impossible ”—especially 
as a few days later three men broke out of Wormwood 
Scrubs. 

Since the war, Broadmoor and prisons alike have been 
struggling to look after far more inmates with inadequate 
staff. If the public wants to feel safe it should direct its 
agitation towards obtaining more pay for prison officers 
and Broadmoor nurses so that recruits of the right calibre 
will be attracted. This would be much more effective than 
attempts to put the clock back in the administration of 
institutions for criminals, whether sane or insane. 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


Economic Breathing Spell 


ur correspondent in Dublin writes: The Central 
Bank of Ireland has been described as “the 
Official Banshee to the Irish people” because of its 
outspoken annual reports. The latest of these, however, 
covering the twelve months ending with last March, shows 
some signs of a modified cheerfulness breaking in. By 
many tests, 1957 was the best year that the Republic has 
had for a long time. Agricultural production, prices and 
exports all rose and contributed to the first surplus in the 
balance of payments since 1946. Against these encouraging 
developments, local industry remains depressed and emigra- 
tion continues high. Inevitably, therefore, there is renewed 
clamour for more encouragement to be given to industrial 
investment. The Bank does not dispute the necessity for 
investment, but emphasises that a great deal of it in the 
past has gone into projects that are non-productive. It 
quotes the latest “ Economic Survey of Europe” to show 
that, in spite of heavy investment, Ireland, with an annual 
rate of increase in real gross national product of 1.9 per 
cent in the years 1949-53, was the last of seventeen countries 
of western Europe. It held the same position in the 
period 1953-56. 
The danger is that the improvement attained in 1957 
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may be thought to justify fresh attempts artificially to boost 
employment at the expense of objectives such as soil 
improvement, livestock improvement and agricultural ser- 
vices generally. There is now an opportunity to do some 
fresh thinking about the objects of economic policy and the 
means by which they can best be reached. If it is lost, the 
inevitable worsening of an already strained budgetary posi- 
tion and a further series of deficits in the balance of pay- 
ments might bring the Republic to the economic brink. 
The Bank cautiously remarks that “ what was achieved in 
1957 was not so much recovery as a basis for recovery.” 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Capital Organisation ? 


HE Conservative opposition in the London County 

Council did right to challenge the Labour majority’s 
decision to inform the Royal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment in Greater London that “no major defects of 
structure or organisation” exist in the present distribution 
of local government functions in the county of London. 
The principle on which the Labour majority made its 
recommendation goes back to Lord Melbourne’s dictum 
“ Leave it alone.” 

It may be true that whatever’s best administered is best, 
but London is not necessarily best administered under the 
present structure, which, indeed, tends to make decisions 
dictatorial. London, administratively, is such a big job 
that the committee system is breaking down all the time 
on the sheer length of the agenda. It is not an unfounded 
gibe that the finance sub-committee spends £63 million in 
sixty minutes while town planning applications have to be 
settled by one man’s stroke of the pen. With a local authority 
area far too large to be covered by a local paper, Londoners 
never see any debate on their affairs and never have any 
opportunity to discuss the principle behind proposals ; they 
are always faced with a fait accompli. As near as is possible, 
they are governed by a benevolent despotism which is in fact 
forced to operate on the principle that the man in County 
Hall knows best. The result is extensive electoral apathy at 
LCC elections. Meanwhile the life is squeezed out of the 
metropolitan boroughs, who are often mere agents for the 
upper tier government. 

The Royal Commission should not be put off by such 
complacent nonsense—and fortunately the recommendations 
of some Labour-held metropolitan boroughs will be directly 
contrary to those of the LCC. There is a strong case for 
overhaul. For one thing the boroughs need to be- fewer 
and stronger, and thus large enough to take over a great 
many functions which the LCC now performs in a remote 
and chilling (and expensive) way—maternity services, 
personal health services, old peoples’ welfare, and nursery 
schools. On the other hand, the authority of the LCC 
for forward planning and policy ought not to stop at the 
1888 perimeter but ought to extend far in to the adjacent 
counties—which in fact are part of the metropolitan region. 
This means reconsidering those counties’ functions in turn, 
and perhaps a big extension of the joint service board 
system. The Labour doges at County Hall can point to 
much that they have done for London—but so they ought, 
on the revenues of the richest area in the country. That 
does not mean that London could not be better run. The 
Roya] Commission should examine carefully ways in which 
it could be. 
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FOR ROAD VEHICLES Dash-board instru- 
ments and gauges; car, coach, and truck 
heating and ventilating equipment; auto- 
matic and semi-automatic transmission 
systems for vehicles; K.L.G. sparking 
plugs; Bluecol anti-freeze; Radiomobile 
car radio; car radio aerials; flexible drives; 
flexible pipes and hoses; car batteries; 
car clocks; hydraulic hood-operating 
mechanisms. FOR AGRICULTURE Tractor 
instruments; hydraulic devices for trace 
tors and farm machinery; time switches; 
machinery gauges; space heaters. FOR 
RAILWAYS Speed and distance indica- 
tors; temperature and pressure gauges; 
revolution indicators; combustion heat- 
ing equipment for diesel coaches; auto- 
matic protection devices; transmission- 
control equipment. FOR CIVIL AND 
MILITARY AIRCRAFT Automatic pilots; 
flight systems; navigational instruments; 
engine instrumentation; fuel-content sys- 
tems; flight instruments; warning instru- 
ments and safety devices. FOR SHIPPING 
AND ALL MARINE USES Navigational and 
harbour radar; echo depth sounders; 
echo fish and whale finders; navigational 
instruments; survey instruments; stress 
and stability instruments; optical instru- 
ments; tank measuring instruments. FOR 
INDUSTRY Counting, measuring, and 
recording instruments; fast-response 
control systems; flame-proof remote in- 
dicators; ultrasonic inspection equip- 
ment; time switches, process timers, and 
time recorders; Hylumina ceramic insu- 
lator seals and thread guides; master 
clocksystems; control and safety devices; 
small synchronous motors; magnetic 
couplings; combustion control equip- 
ment; process control equipment. 
FOR GUIDED PROJECTILES AND SPACE- 
EXPLORATION VEHICLES Guidance con- 
trol systems; sensing instruments; data- 
recording instruments. FOR THE HOME 
Sectric wall and mantel clocks; hand- 
wound wall and mantel clocks; striking 
and chiming clocks; Sectric and hand- 
wound alarms; kitchen timers; automatic 
control units for cookers; radio and tele- 
vision clocks; time switches for domestic 
appliances. FOR YOU PERSONALLY 
Travelling clocks; pocket watches; 
popular wrist watches at prices from 
50/-; high-grade wrist watches at prices 
up to £80; solid gold presentation 
watches; stop watches for sportsmen; 
cine projection and recording equipment. 


SMITHS . 
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only Smiths 
inthis 





wide world 


“The only Smiths? But... there must be millions!” You’re right, of course: there are 
800,000 in Britain’s 51-million population alone—and if the Smiths bear the same 
proportion to the world’s other English-speaking populations, there must in fact be 
about 2} million Smiths in the world. But that’s not the world we’re talking about. 
We want to talk about our own world—the world covered by our own business 
activities. A wide world, we called it—and it is. Look at the list of our products on 
the left. The items in it, as you can see, are product groups rather than specific 
products. The number of our specific products is enormously greater—and many of 
them are made in millions. Applied to those products, the name SMITHS means, 

‘A product of S. Smith & Sons (England) Limited’—and of nobody else. 


We are the only situs in this wide world. 


And there’s a wide world of meaning, too, in this name, smrrus. In administrative 
terms it means the great engineering organization set out below. In terms of bricks 
and mortar it means 20 superbly equipped factories; and in human terms, 18,000 
carefully trained people, including some of the most talented engineers in Britain. 
Our list shows what our name means in terms of products, but only your own 
imagination can show you what the products themselves mean, in terms of better 
living, to you and to millions of other people in every walk of life. 

sMITus is, indeed, a name with a world of meaning. 


name with a world of meaning 


MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION 

The average British car probably uses between six 
and a dozen different smirus accessories, which have 
won their place in it by their excellent design and 
workmanship. The motor industry’s demand for 
smirus accessories is immense, and the immense 
production resources of Motor Accessory Division 
work at full stretch to keep pace with it. 

CLOCK AND WATCH DIVISION 

Clock and Watch Division is, without any doubt 
whatever, the most completely equipped organiza- 
tion in this country for the development, design, and 
manufacture, of clocks and watches of every kind. 
In ail important respects it is the most completely 
equipped organization of this kind in the world, and 
its supremacy is demonstrated by the supremacy of 
its products in every price range. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Industry already has a great need of instruments, to 
indicate or record such matters as speed, time, dis- 
tance, quantity, pressure, or temperature ; and the 
need grows at an increasing rate as industry be- 


comes more automatic. A notable proportion of 
Britain’s industrial instruments are made by 
SMITHS Industrial Instrument Division, 

AVIATION DIVISION 

Aviation Division employs some of Britain’s finest 
engineering and scientific talent, and most potent 
research facilities, in the development and com- 
mercial production of aircraft instruments of the 
utmost accuracy and reliability, and auto-pilots 
and complete flight systems which provide the safest 
possible navigation for nineteen air lines including 
some of the biggest in the world. 

KELVIN HUGHES 

Though the name ‘Kelvin’ has been famous for over 
50 years in the scientific-instrument field, and the 
name ‘Hughes’ in the nautical-instrument field for 
over 200 years, the two came together as recently as 
1947 in the Kelvin Hughes organization, which be- 
came a member of the sutras Group very soon after- 
ward. In their own fields, which have now widened 
considerably, Kelvin Hughes products are second 
to none. 


S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED 
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LETTERS 











Nigerian Politics 


Sm—In your note, “ Premiers in Con- 
flict,” in your June 24th issue, there are 
a number of misleading statements. 


The Minorities’ and the Fiscal Com- 
missions’ reports were not tabled for 
discussion before the Premiers Confer- 
ence in Lagos. In point of fact, none of 
these reports has been submitted by 
the commission dealing with them. 

Your note stated that it was doubtful 
whether there could be agreement about 
the number and composition of the 
delegations to come to London. In 
actual fact, there was complete 
unanimity on this point; namely that 
the same number of delegates from each 
party that attended the last conference 
should attend the coming conference. 


It is true that an internal dissension 
has broken out in the National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons, but this 
in no way affected the all-party govern- 
ment of the federal Prime Minister, and 
your allegation that the government “ is 
fast breaking up” is certainly wide of 
the mark. The NCNC federal 
ministers who have broken away from 
Dr Azikiwe’s party are still in the federal 
cabinet and there is no sign that the 
Prime Minister intends to call for their 
resignation. 

My authority for making these state- 
ments is that I was present at the 
Premiers’ Conference in Lagos and I 
was in Nigeria until a few days ago. I 
do not wish in any sense to dispute the 
fundamental differences between the 
major Nigerian political parties in regard 
to the constitution of my country ; nor 
that the reports of the commission 
which inquired into the fears of 
minorities and the question of creating 
new states in Nigeria will not provoke 
considerable controversy. Your readers 
would be misled, however, if they 
thought that this will in any way affect 
the question of independence for 
Nigeria. So long as Nigeria remains a 
true democracy there will be disagree- 
ments on constitutional and other 
matters affecting the future of the 
country, just as there are in Britain. 
Every party will have its say, but the 
political party with the largest following 
in the country will have its way. If 
there are any matters of major import- 
ance upon which the political parties 
cannot agree at the coming constitutional 
conference, the obvious solution will be 
an appeal to the electorate. The party 
or coalition of parties that wins the sup- 
port of the majority of Nigerians should 
be entitled to make the final decision. 


The desire of all Nigerians to be free 
and independent is only matched in fact 
by their belief that each political party 
must be able to press its own views on 
all questions.—Yours faithfully, 

ROTIMI WILLIAMS 
West Nigerian Attorney-General 


Scots Landlords 


Sr—Your note “Doing Down the 
Dukes ” on July 5th will, I feel sure, earn 
the gratitude of every duchess in the 
country. 

But before anyone starts a Society for 
the Protection of Destitute Dukes they 
might well read the verbatim reports of 
the proceedings of the committee that 
considered the Agricultural Bill. 

An amendment to Clause 6 which 
dealt with the position in Scotland pro- 
vided that cases of hardship should be 
referred to the Land Court and 
continued : — 


and the Land Court, after hearing the 
case for the tenant and the owner shall 
consent to the notice to quit only if 
satisfied that greater hardship would be 
caused to the owner by continuing the 
tenancy. 
If the amendment had been carried the 
question of whether the duke or the 
farmer would suffer the greater hardship 
would have been decided by the Court. 
The poor duke would thus have been 
protected against the  hard-hearted 
tenant. I hope that no unnecessary tears 
have been shed.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons Emrys HUGHES 


Professors 


SiR—I was a little surprised to see that 
you, who first gave publicity to the prin- 
ciples of “ Parkinson’s Law”, should 
now print an article advocating action 
in its worst traditions. No doubt many 
professors will welcome your article, 
particularly those who have been com- 
plaining that they are prevented from 
doing the research they yearn to get back 
to because of the pressure of “ adminis- 
tration”. I think, however, it is likely 
that the addition of high powered 
administrators to academic departments 
would do nothing to increase the amount 
of research done—rather the reverse. 
Professors usually become involved in 
“administration ” because they wish to, 
and because it is less effort than research. 
Those who want to do so will continue 
to find some excuse for their failure to 
do original work, or to look after their 
students, whatever changes in organisa- 
tion are made, Others will continue to 
accomplish all that is needed without 
seriously interrupting their more 
essential activities, but would find that 
the presence of additional administrative 
staff merely wastes their time and energy. 
—Yours faithfully, 


The Atheneum, SW.t K. MELLANBY 


Middle Class Unions 


S1ir—Your reviewer of Miss Humphreys’s 
book on “Clerical Unions in the Civil 
Service ” asks why it is that “ almost all 
the clerks in the civil service are 
organised into unions, while outside 
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clerks are probably the worst organised 
group in the country.” The explanations 
of this “ black-coated ” phenomenon are 
comparatively simple: 


(a) For several generations civil servants 
of all types have been classified, graded 
and paid according to their duties, each 
grade having its salary scale with defined 
annual increments. Also, all civil 
servants have long had common condi- 
tions of employment in regard to such 
matters as superannuation, subsistence 
and motor car allowances, etc. The 
result is a community of interest which 
transcends departmental boundaries and 
compels collective treatment. 

(b) Staff associations have enjoyed ever- 
increasing official approval, and latterly 
even sympathy, since the recognition of 
the postal unions granted in 1906. 

(c) The movement to form associations 
received a great impetus when Whitley 
Councils were introduced in the Civil 
Service in 1919. A Treasury circular at 
that time instructed the departments to 
point out that “the [Whitley] scheme is 
based on the principle of representation 
by Association, and as only those mem- 
bers of the staff of the Department who 
are members of Associations will obtain 
representation on the Departmental 
Council, it will be necessary for officers 
who have not yet joined Associations 
to consider whether they will become 
members of an Association.” Today, 
the official handbook, issued to new 
entrants, says: “You are not only 
allowed but encouraged to belong to a 
staff association. . . . It is only common- 
sense to meet the wishes of the Civil 
Servant about his conditions of service 
as far as possible. . . . But it is hopeless 
to try to find out the wishes of a scattered, 
unorganised body of individual Civil 
Servants each of whom may express a 
different view. .. . So join an Associa- 
tion and do your bit to see that it is 
a live and ceally representative one.” 
Thus the staff associations have enjoyed 
Official blessing, and so _ bourgeois 
respectability, for nearly 40 years. 

(d) The civil servants’ right to arbitra- 
tion is confined to “recognised associa- 
tions of civil servants.” 


Those civil service pioneers who 
undertook the exciting task of organising 
their colleagues were thus acting with 
formal, if not originally warm-hearted, 
official approval. Perhaps it should be 
added that the tame “house unions” 
prevailing in some employments do not 
exist in the Civil Service, nor indeed 
would they be tolerated by the staff.— 
Yours faithfully, F. A. A. MENZLER 
London, E.C.2 , 


Penicillin 


Str—I read with considerable interest 
your review of my book, “ My Life with 
the Microbes,” in The Economist of 
April roth. Your reviewer is, of course, 
entitled to his own interpretation of 
history. The natural pride of the British 
people in the fine scientific contributions 
of Sir Alexander Fleming should not 
lead one of them to regard as “ ungen- 
erous” a book which—since it is 


autobiographical—places more emphasis 
on the writer’s own life than on the life 
of even one of the most illustrious of his 
contemporaries. 


The development of antibiotics, like 
most progress in science, has resulted 
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from the work of many people. Your 
reviewer refers to “ the turmoil that the 
discovery of penicillin must have 
caused... .” It is conceivable that my 
memory is faulty, but I remember no 
turmoil. In retrospect, we realise that 
there should have been a great turmoil 
because Fleming’s observation was cer- 
tainly an important one, even if not 
absolutely original. But the paucity of 
papers contributed to the scientific 
journals bears silent witness to the fact 
that this observation was considered at 
the time to be somewhat less than earth- 
shaking. In fact, there is no question 
whatever but that Fleming himself soon 
came to consider his discovery as little 
more than a laboratory curiosity. As 
late as 1939 when Fleming attended the 
Third International Congress for Micro- 
biology in New York, it was obvious 
from the paper that he presented that he 
considered the sulfa drugs in combina- 
tion with serums and vaccines to be the 
answer to therapy. In his listing of 
ohemotherapeutic agents, no mention 
whatever was made of penicillin. 


Anyone who has read the article that 
I wrote about Fleming in the American 
journal Science (“Contribution of a 
‘simple bacteriologist’ to humanity,” 
April 22, 1955) will realise that I have 
the highest opinion of him, both as a 
man and as a scientist. And I have no 
doubt as to the value of his contribu- 
tions. Fleming’s observation was in no 
way, however, connected with the pro- 
gress of my own studies of the micro- 
biological population of the soil and 
antagonisms among micro-organisms, 
studies which proceeded from 1915 
through to the 1930s and early 1940s 
and which resulted in the isolation of 
various antibiotics from cultures of 
actinomycetes.—Yours faithfully, 

SELMAN A. WAKSMAN 

Rutgers University, New Fersey 


British Motorists 


StR—Many motorists must have been 
surprised to read the heavily class- 
conscious outburst of your correspon- 
dent Mr Dawson on the harmless 
subject of triptyques. Your own article 
on June 14th revealed that more than 
100,000 British cars were expected to 
go abroad this summer, in preference, 
presumably, to a travel agent’s “ pack- 
age” holiday. If Mr Dawson will cast 
prejudice aside and visit the cross- 
Channel car ferry he will find that the 


non-U are there in bulk: the Austins 
outnumber the Rolls. 
Your correspondent suggests that 


possession of a triptyque was regarded 
by some as an excuse for arrogant 
driving: only on the way to the docks 
surely, for the triptyque is surrendered 
on return. And how does Mr Dawson 
know who had a triptyque or who had 
opted instead for a carnet ? 

Could it be that Mr Dawson confuses 
the triptyque with the humble GB 
plate? That is evidence of very little, 
and certainly not of privilege-—Yours 
faithfully, J. H. Weston SMITH 
London, S.W.7 
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BOOKS 








The Law of Crime 


Kenny’s Outlines of Criminal Law 
Seventeenth Edition 


Edited by J. W. Cecil Turner. 
Cambridge University Press. 628 pages. 
6os. 


ROFESSOR KENNY, that remarkable 

man, was (in this order) ‘solicitor, 
undergraduate, solicitor, barrister, mem- 
ber of Parliament, reader in English law 
and lastly professor of English law at 
Cambridge University. He published 
his “Outlines” in 1902 when he was 
fifty-five; and now the seventeenth 
edition is on the market, edited and 
re-arranged with great learning and 
skill by Mr Turner, his old pupil. The 
book has developed a middle age spread 
and its contents are much changed. 
That was inevitable. But it is no mean 
tribute to a pair of shoes that they can 
be soled and heeled sixteen times and 
still retain their usefulness. And that 
goes for a legal textbook too. 


The section of this new production 
that is likely at the moment to attract 
most attention is the chapter on murder, 
which has been greatly extended and 
includes the new Homicide Act. The 
history of the law of murder is a 
tortuous affair ; and keeping the law up 
to date without abandoning the 
Common Law is a task of the greatest 
difficultry—rather like converting Stone- 
henge into flats. 


Take as an example the familiar words 
“malice aforethought,” which for 
centuries have played so important a 
part in the common law of murder; 
which have changed their significance 
from generation to generation; and 
which still (with their elusive shades of 
meaning) remain to tease both the 
practising and the academic lawyer. 
For a man to be guilty of murder he 
must be moved by this particular 
passion or emotion of malice. If he has 
not malice, he cannot be convicted of 
murder. If he has malice he may even 
now (in the right circumstances) be 
hanged. But what is malice? It is 
not, of course, the Litany sin that goes 
with envy and uncharitableness. It 
need not be directed at any individual. 
The word does not even connote iJl-will. 
On the interpretation accepted by Mr 
Turner it is “a man’s freely formed 
intention to pursue a course of conduct 
which he realises will or may bring 
about the death of some person.” That 
is a comprehensive definition, but the 
difficulty of applying it to particular 
cases must always be formidable. 

The Homicide Act does not alter the 
main doctrine of malice aforethought 
but purports to abolish “implied malice 
aforethought.” According to Halsbury’s 
Laws of England malice aforethought is 


implied (1) when an officer of the law 
is killed performing his legal duties ; 
(2) when a man engaged in another 
felony kills a person; (3) where there 
has been provocation, but not enough 
provocation to reduce the crime to man- 
slaughter. Implied malice (1) and (2) 
have been abolished by the Homicide 
Act, but implied malice (3) which is the 
least defensible of the trio seems to 
survive, though Mr Turner does not 
mention that point. So far as they go 
the changes made by the Homicide Act 
in the doctrine of malice aforethought 
are good, but (says Mr Turner) “the 
confusion and uncertainty as to the 
precise meaning of malice aforethought 
are, notwithstanding the Homicide Act 
1956, as great as they were in the early 
part of the nineteenth century.” 
Another piece of confusion that 
worries Mr Turner lies in the phrase 
“grievous bodily harm,” which has 
been defined as “ harm such as seriously 
or grievously interferes even temporarily 
with the health or comfort of the 
victim.” That sounds as though a 
kick, administered in such a way as to 
make the act of sitting down uncomfort- 
able, is grievous bodily harm. In the 
last hundred years, when one man has 
killed another, judges have at times 
seemed to treat an intention to do 
grievous bodily harm as in itself malice 
aforethought, sufficient to substantiate 
a charge of murder. It is unfortunate 
that the Homicide Act has not drawn 
a line between “bodily harm” as 
supporting evidence, and “bodily 
harm” as the absolute equivalent of 
malice aforethought. On such fine- 
spun legal subtleties a man may still be 
hanged. It is a haunting thought. 


Inquest on Nat. Lab. 


1931: Political Crisis 


By R. Bassett. 
Macmillan. 464 pages. 42s. 


R BASSETT is a reader in political 

science at the London School of 
Economics. He was actively engaged in 
Labour politics in the “twenties” and 
published “The Essentials of Parlia- 
mentary Democracy” in 1935. But he 
is perhaps most widely known as the 
author of a brief article, published in 
an obscure though learned periodical in 
1949, in which he blew skyhigh the con- 
stantly repeated legend that Stanley 
Baldwin in his speech of November 12, 
1936, had admitted that he deceived the 
electorate as to the need for rearmament 
during the general election of the pre- 
vious year because, if he had told the 
truth, he would have lost the election. 
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This Mr Bassett did by quoting from 
Hansard what Baldwin actually said. 
An intentionally or unintentionally 
garbled version of the speech had estab- 
lished itself, on the basis of which all 
and sundry, from the guttersnipes of 
journalism up to Sir Winston Churchill 
in the first volume of his war memoirs, 
had convicted Baldwin of an offence he 
did not commit. 


These facts are relevant to a review of 
this book because, when the reader is 
reminded of them, he will know what 
10 expect. Mr Bassett is a man armed 
with a blue pencil, and his pencil (Gf 
we may mix metaphors) is as deadly 
sharp as a stiletto. He applies here, on 
a large scale and with detailed ramifica- 
tion, the methods which served to make 
his little Baldwin article an epoch in 
historiography. He rediscovers what 
happened in August, September and 
October of 1931, and in the course of so 
doing he leaves his blue marks all over 
the far too numerous “ Reminiscences,” 
“ Recollections,” and what you will of 
coraplacent politicians in retirement, as 
also on the works of professional 
historians who have gone to such 
secondary authorities for their facts. 
Men as far apart as Mr Dalton and Sir 
Robert Boothby and as scholarly and 
respectable as the late Mr Amery are 
all alike convicted of absurd mis- 
statements. Happy is the politician 
who, like the late J. R. Clynes, wrote 
memoirs so worthless that they are not 
worth wasting blue pencil on, 


Mr Bassett’s job was well worth 
doing. The formation of the Mac- 
Donald-Baldwin “ National” Govern- 
ment, and its establishment in power by 
means of a most sensational general 
election, has become one of those 
passages of history which it is fashion- 
able to despise, like the Treaty of 
Versailles or the South African War. 
The reasons for this are obvious. 
MacDonald-Baldwin .and Co. secured 
themselves in power at the expense of 
the Labour party, on whom they 
inflicted the most crushing electoral 
defeat of modern times, and of 
Churchill, whom they left out. By their 
victory in 1931 they saddled themselves 
with the government of the country 
during the most heart-breaking decade 
of the century, the decade of the slump 
and of Hitler. Then in another crisis, 
1040, the dimensions of which reduced, 
or seemed to reduce, 1931 to a mere 
storm in an economic teapot, Labour 
and Churchill came together and swept 
the remainder of the men of 1931 into a 
contemptuous oblivion. 


The central figure and the “hero” 


of 1931 was, of course, Ramsay 
MacDonald. Of al] England’s, or rather 
Scotland’s, Forgotten Worthies he had 
been the most completely displaced 
from his pedestal. Mr Bassett does not 
go in for hero worship; he is a very 
level-headed academic. But his book 
reminds us that the man who achieved 
MacDonald’s career cannot have been 
such a poor creature as latter day 
ignorance and spite incline one to 
imagine. 


BOOKS 
Turning Off the Tap 


National Wages Policy in War 
and Peace 


By B. C. Roberts. 


Alien and Unwin. 180 pages. 


15s. 


! ie analysis is sufficiently close to the 
Cohen Committee’s in viewpoint to 
ensure it a controversial reception. Mr 
Roberts’s highly informative discussion 
of several British and foreign attempts 
to control inflation transmits a repeated 
message. Wage inflation only occurs 
because governments permit or 
encourage demand inflation. There has 
been excess demand and  overfull 
employment, conditioned by an elastic 
supply of money: the essentia] thing is 
to turn off the tap. 

This, of course, opens a big question. 
Granted that inflation does mclude a 
significant cost-push, how much un- 
employment is required to suppress it? 
There is a reasoned view that the post- 
war British employment level would 
have to come down by 4 or § per cent 
to keep, by demand restraints alone, 
prices from rising uncomfortably. Mr 
Roberts recognises the question, but 
does not finally answer it—beyond the 
general statement that we must “allow 
swings above the average” of postwar 
British unemployment. He convincingly 
argues that the centralised wage-fixing 
systems on which he concentrates (those 
of Holland, Sweden, Australia and of 
war-time America) have not by them- 
selves provided a durable price stability. 
But neither, certainly, has high un- 
employment in Italy and Denmark, 
for instance; and such cases are 
not referred to. One feels that 
he is partly belabouring the more 
academic and utopian British advocates 
of “A National Wages Policy.” 
And this makes a stimulating exercise: 
but does it not perhaps occasionally 
colour the picture of foreign events 
themselves ? It is not only in Britain, 
after all, that there are different views on 
these things. 

Mr Roberts’s support for more decen- 
tralisation in collective bargaining raises, 
indeed, one of the most interesting points 
ot his discussion. Its economic merit 
may be dubious. Mr Roberts does not 
answer the arguments that freer local or 
plant bargaining would not produce the 
best sort of wage structure, and might 
actually increase wage inflation. More- 
over the recent growth of “ pattern fol- 
lowing ” in US labour contracts suggests 
that the formal dispersal of bargaining— 
apart from being against the trend— 
might not in any case much increase the 
wage-structure’s flexibility. But the case 
for some re-grouping of British negotiat- 
ing systems is very strong. 

If the inflation proves to be a long- 
term one, the problem of wages in it will 
probably be solved only by a balance of 
restraints on both demands and costs, 
combined with more positive measures 
to improve wage procedures, wage struc- 
tures and productivity. But the balance 
chosen will certainly be influenced by 
dominant socio-economic tastes. Mr 
Roberts’s preference is clear. He rather 
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commends the German free economy, 
castigates British labour’s ideological 
iendencies, and criticises uniformity and 
levelling effects in its bargaining policy. 
The labour market system nearest his 
ideal image would seem to be the post- 
war American. And though many British 
trade unionists would disagree with this 
choice, the major point should not be 
missed by them. American, Swedish 
and Dutch unions have at least formu- 
lated, if very differently, their economic 
rationale. British unionism displays by 
contrast a continuing negativism of 
general policy. 


Pure Fiction 


An Age of Fiction 


By Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton. 
Chatto and Windus. 242 pages. 2§s. 


EADERS of Mile. Brée’s superlative 

“Marcel Proust and Deliverance 
from Time” may possibly be dis- 
appointed by this collaborative survey, 
necessarily so much less spacious and 
minute, of the development of the 
French nove] over the last sixty years. 
The Proust volume was a critical work 
of art; this is, primarily, a highly intel- 
ligent textbook. As a textbook, providing 
a well laid out conspectus of this cen- 
tury’s serious French fiction, its schools, 
trends, rival techniques and relation to 
current thought, it is extremely good. 
The student seeking a comprehensive 
picture, a map and guide-posts, is well 
served; so is the curious but less 
methodical reader who, acquainted 
perhaps with only one or two of the 
writers here discussed, wants to fit them 
into the history of contemporary litera- 
ture. 

But if “The Age of Fiction” is 
primarily a textbook, it is also something 
more. It has a thesis, relevant to other 
literatures than the French and to other 
literary forms than the novel, and exactly 
paralle] to that which has triumphed in 
non-representational plastic art. In brief, 
the novel is properly the organisation in 
words of a strictly personal vision, an 
interior universe, whose apparent corre- 
spondence with any objective reality, 
recognisable by the reader, is coinci- 
dental, indirect and unimportant. The 
writer may claim such a correspondence; 
its mature has been the theme of an 
enormous amount of self-conscious s6ul- 
searching. Chronicling this debate, the 
authors of “An Age of Fiction” agree 
that the private universe is all the more 
interesting for being enriched and 
energised by philosophy, political 
engagement, social passion, religion, wide 
and far-ranging experience. But it is by 
the coherent organisation of these ele- 
ments, their fusion into a consistent 
whole, not by their “truth,” their extra- 
esthetic validity, that the novelist must 
be judged. Just as contemporary art 
criticism concedes greatness to the 
representational painters of the past, not 
for their “literary” qualities of com- 
munication and evocation, but for their 
power, shared with abstractionists of 
every school, to organise elements of 
space and colour, se such great “ repre- 
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sentational” novels as those of Balzac 
must be judged, not by their irrelevantly 
convincing truth to life, but as projec- 
tions of a self-organised fantasy. 

The authors of “ An Age of Fiction” 
must not be thought actually to prefer 
the novel drained of content ; and litera- 
ture, in this respect, lags behind the 
plastic arts. But the end of the road is 
in sight. With the last speculative 
chapter there appears the nearest literary 
equivalent of tachisme, of art in self- 
induced collapse and abdication; the 
“repetitive, senseless voices of human 
consciousness pitilessly driven back to 
its last confines ” ; the novels and plays 
of Beckett and Ionesco. Beyond this 
deliberate disintegration the authors 
descry, in the very youngest generation 
of French writers, an ambition to make 
the novel once more “an instrument of 
recognition, of the reconquest of the self 
and the world.” Literary tachisme is 
having a roaring vogue in certain 
London circles today; across the 
Channel it may, before long, be old hat. 


The Long and the Short 

of It 

Economics : An Introductory Analysis 
By Paul A. Samuelson. 

McGraw Hill. 810 pages. 52s. 6d. 


The Economic Order 


By Paul T. Homan, Albert Gailord Hart, 
Arnold W. Samietz. 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. 839 pages. 
$6.95. 

“nternational Finance 

By Charles N. Henning. 

Harper Brothers. 481 pages. $10.00. 


The Elements of Economics 


By Burgess Cameron. 

Melbourne University Press. London 
agents: Cambridge University Press. 
82 pages. 8s. 6d. 


N the highly competitive field of 

American university textbook writing 
no one has yet succeeded in getting his 
nose ahead of Professor Samuelson. 
This fourth edition (the third was 
published in 1955) puts him in a more 
commanding position than ever. 
Theoretically and descriptively it has 
been brought scrupulously up to date ; 
sentence by sentence, paragraph by 
paragraph, clarity and impact have been 
improved; there are several new 
chapters. As a piece of book produc- 
tion the new volume, unlike its rather 
drab predecessor, is a honey. It would 
hardly be surprising if other would-be 
writers of single-volume comprehensive 
introductions gave up in despair; and 
any reviewer doomed to plough annually 
through a succession of 800-page tomes 
must often wish that they would do 
just that. The latest challenger, how- 
ever, does get within measurable distance 
of breathing down Professor Samuel- 
son’s neck. “The Economic Order” 
is theoretically much less ambitious than 
“Economics: An Introductory Analy- 


sis,’ correspondingly less suitable as a 
foundation for.more advanced studies, 
much 


and, in general, less , highly 
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oxygenated. But it does outstandingly 
well, and more deliberately and 
methodically than the Samuelson 
volume, the job of relating specifically 
economic ideas and information to 
thought in general and to political and 
ethical] judgments. There are probably 
a large number of students, doing 
economics as a subsidiary course, whom 
in spite of its comparative lack of 
distinction it would suit better. 

From the comprehensive to the 
special; Professor Henning’s “ Inter- 
national Finance” is yet another trans- 
atlantic heavyweight. Its 467 pages 
of regrettable double-column type are 
interspersed with full-page replicas of 
commercial documents. Its ambitious 
double objective is to provide a 
scrupulously detailed account of the 
mechanics and institutions, private and 
public, of international finance, together 
with an understanding of theoretical 
principles. From the former point of 
view it is encyclopedically useful ; from 
the latter, jejune in the extreme. 

It would be pleasant to record, in 
contrast, that the 82-page “ Elements 
of Economics”, from Australia, is a 
litle gem of concentrated wisdom. 
Unfortunately brevity in this instance 
goes with, or at all events produces the 
effect of, a quite appalling cocksureness. 
“Economics” in this case is really 
econometrics—no apology for the sub- 
stitution being offered ; and the formula 
“If we could measure A and B, we could 
evaluate C”—in itself sometimes 
methodologically dubious—is invariably 
presented as “Knowing A and B, we 
can ascertain C.” A student who sets 
out from such a starting point may learn 
a useful list of national income concepts ; 
but, if he hopes to use them for an 
-understanding of real-life events, will 
meet with some disillusionment. 


Britain Observed 


Journeys to England and Ireland 


A. de Tocqueville. Translated by G. 
Lawrence and K. P. Mayer. Edited by 
J. P. Mayer. 

Faber. 243 pages. 


HEREVER de Tocqueville went he 

was never content to collect 
travellers’ tales. He asked searching 
questions ; he was a shrewd observer 
and analyst ; and he employed the com- 
parative method to the best possible 
effect. It is not surprising that his 
comments on Britain in the 1830s—he 
made two visits to England in 1833 and 
1835 and one to Ireland on the second 
of these occasions—are frequently acute 
and stimulating, though somewhat 
scrappy. England had a special place in 
his thought and in his affections, “a 
second native land of the mind”: 
Ireland was a problem country with 
“one of the most detestable govern- 
ments in the world.” His account of 
Ireland was simple and largely descrip- 
tive ; his approach to England was more 
tentative. Whereas in America “the 
whole of society” was based on “one 
underlying principle,” so that all roads 


travelled ended in the same place, “in 


30s. 
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England the roads cross, and you have 
to follow along each one of them to get 
a clear idea of the road.” 

It is by no means certain from these 
jottings or from Mr Mayer’s sketchy 
introduction how near de Tocqueville 
was to drawing a reliable political 
sociologist’s map of Britain. He con- 
cerned himself mainly with two familiar 
themes: the relationship between 
democracy and _ centralisation, the 
problem of part of the second volume 
of “Democracy in America”; and the 
struggle between aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, the problem of France. Was 
England also on the eve of a revolu- 
tion ? On both themes he had interest- 
ing, but not very substantial, things to 
say. Some of the other points about 
England that puzzled him—for example, 
the relationship between “the spirit of 
association” and “the spirit of exclu- 
sion”—would have led him into a 
deeper analysis of character and institu- 
tions. Like many of his problems they 
have been studied far too little since. 
Perhaps the chief value of this book is 
that it forces the student of history to 
think for himself. As far as de Tocque- 
ville himself is concerned, it confirms 
and underlines rather than informs and 
surprises. It is interesting to note, 


however, that, having met John Stuart 
Mill and Roebuck, he believed that “an 
enlightened man, of good sense and good 
will, would be a Radical in England.” 
He added wistfully that he had never 
met these three qualities linked together 
in the Radicals of France. 
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Australian Prejudices 
Australian Hopes and Fears 


By Colin Clark. 
Hollis and Carter. 322 pages. 30s. 


C= CiarRK is the enigma of con- 
temporary writing on public affairs. 
When he is good he is very, very good ; 
when he is bad he is horrid. It seems 
as if he can see things clearly only when 
his personal sympathies are not engaged. 
In this book, his religious faith, his views 
on economic policy and his experiences 
as a Queensland government official, 
have combined to distort his vision. 
Anyone who accepts it as a reliable 
account of what Australia is like will be 
greatly mistaken. 

In form, the book is a leisurely account 
of Australian economic and political his- 
tory, with disquisitions upon features 
that have attracted the writer’s special 
attention. He has provocative and often 
illuminating things to say about the 
growth of the economy, and his job in 
Queensland has enabled him to produce 
some unusual sidelights on the way in 
which decisions are made there. But 
the book is poorly organised (the chapter- 
headings are not to be trusted, and Mr 
Clark often changes course abruptly in 
the middle of a chapter), and it suffers 
from prejudice and inaccuracy. 

Mr Clark writes as a fervent Roman 
Catholic who submits all matters of 
policy to either his church’s teachings 
or his interpretation of those teachings. 
Sometimes he belabours his fellow- 
Catholics, but most of the time it is the 
whole of non-Catholic Australia which 
gets the lash. His tone is exemplified 
by his comment on the education sys- 
tem: “In proposing a policy of secular 
education, Australia . Offered a 
deliberate insult to Almighty God, which 
is going to have incalculable conse- 
quences.” Because Australians have not 
followed the Roman Catholic line on 
education, population, foreign policy and 
urban development, they are going to 
find themselves in trouble. Because they 
have not followed Mr Clark’s line on 
free trade, they are in trouble now. 


Prejudice might be acceptable if 
joined with accuracy and generosity. 
But anyone who says that Parkes lived 
till 1908, that Wentworth was the first 
Premier of New South Wales, that non- 
conformity was notably lacking as a 
feature of the Australian Labour party 
in its early days, and that Curtin was 
“sincere in his Catholic faith” is not 
a reliable guide to Australian politics. 
Nor is it possible to accept as an 
authority on Australian umiversities a 
man who says that Communist influence 
in them is “very strong” and that 
teachers of politics and history “ almost 
to a man, are fanatical unificationists.” 
But even these faults might be excusable 
if Mr Clark had been more generous in 
his treatment of personalities. What 
is the point of mentioning Kingston only 
to say that he was “a man of notoriously 
bad private life”? Why so many 
innuendoes, so many charges against 
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nameless politicians, and such continual 
bitterness about the Governor of the 
Commonwealth Bank? Mr Clark is a 
good hater; but is that an advantage 
when one is trying to give an accurate 
account of a complex society ? 

The impression left by the book is 
that of a writer who could, if he wished, 
say more sensible things about Australia 
than most others have said. But, 
though Australia certainly has its hopes 
and fears, it must wait for someone else 
to do justice to them. 


Credit Control Abroad 


Foreign Central Banking: The 
Instruments of Monetary Policy 


By P. C. Fousek. 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
116 pages. No price given. 


7s improvidence of governments is 
a disease. One of its manifestations 
is the variety of subterfuges and expedi- 
ents that are introduced to restrain the 
consequential debasement of currencies. 
Some of these are fashioned into instru- 
ments of monetary policy. As such they 
find a place in this excellent study, which 
casts its gaze over the world outside the 
United States. There are in vogue today, 
and have been since the end of the war, 
a hotchpotch of credit controls. They 
range from the traditional to the direct 
and selective controls improvised for the 
occasion. Many of the older instruments 
have been altered while the new have 
been developed, and the outward appear- 
ance of central banking has changed even 
since 1950 when the subordination of 
monetary policy ended and the world- 
wide revival of credit policy began. 


The development of central banking 
techniques throughout the postwar 
period is well described in this book. 
The discount rate in its changed role, 
open market operations, the cash 
reserve requirements of commercial 
banks (“a much blunter instrument than 
open market policy,” although in some 
countries a substitute for open market 
operations and in others the main 
weapon of monetary policy), commercial 
bank liquidity ratios, selective and direct 
controls, are all reviewed and objectively 
appraised—and in the case of adminis- 
tered selective controls broadly con- 
demned. In a chapter on the develop- 
ment of money markets the student will 
find a concise but extremely competent 
exposition of the London market, which, 
it is good to be reminded, was founded 
on the commercial bill. 


Throughout this study it is recognised 
that central banking cannot carry by 
itself all the burden of needed economic 
readjustments ; budget and debt manage- 
ment policies have their part to play. No 
attempt is made here to evaluate the 
results of monetary policy in individual 
countries. Such an evaluation, with the 
same objective approach, would indeed 
be a salutary contribution to present-day 
debates. For the present, however, this 
is a work that merits the attention of all 
who seek to pronounce on monetary 
affairs. 
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MOTIVATION RESEARCH AND MARKE&TING 
MANAGEMENT. By Joseph W. Newmaa. 
Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. London Agents: 
Bailey Brothers and Swinfen. 525 pages. 60s. 


To the trickle of books on motivation 
research, now rapidly becoming a flood, the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration has made a contribution. 
Professor Newman has built his book round 
six case studies where various techniques 
were employed, which add up to a sort of 
factual answer to the question: “ What is 
Motivation Research?” These studies 
were concerned with attempts to inorease 
sales of motor-car insurance, coffee, motor- 
cars, zip fasteners and tea, and to test the 
attitude of women to dieting in order to 
reduce weight and its effect on the use of 
certain foods. Professor Newman sets out 
the details of these operations ; and adver- 
tisers and others, who have made up their 
minds to employ motivation research in any 
case, will no doubt find the study of the 
cases profitable. But those parts of the 
book which deal more generally with the 
nature and significance of this particular 
group of techniques for advertisers are 
tentative and rather verbose. 


FEDERAL LENDING AND LOAN INSURANCE. 
By R. J. Saulnier, H. G. Halcrow, and N. H. 
Jacoby. National Bureau of Economic 
Research. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 566 
pages. $12.00. 96s. 

The authors, all prominent American 
economists, present a thorough and authori- 
tative analysis of the history, scope and 
impact of the many credit-granting activities 
of the United States government, from 1917 
to the present day. The book describes all 
the agencies involved in direct lending and 
loan insurance in the three main fields of 
agriculture, business and finance, and hous- 
ing construction ; they give in each field 
a summary of the existing institutions, a 
history of their development, and an exami- 
nation of their effect on the private sector 
of the economy in which they operate. The 
material is comprehensively prepared and 
supplemented by tables and charts. 


BULLETIN ON INDUSTRIALISATION AND PRo- 
DbucTivity. No 1. United Nations. 76 
pages. 5s. 

This new periodical is designed primarily 
for those engaged in industrial management 
in the less developed countries. It will 
appear twice a year in English, French and 
Spanish. 

The first issue includes three articles 
on capital intensity in under-developed 
countries. Almost all countries that are in 
the first stages of industrialisation face a 
shortage of capital and an abundance of 
labour, and this has led some—though by 
no means all—economists to urge giving 
priority to industries requiring relatively 
little capital and much labour. The three 
articles constitute a valuable analysis, though 
the need for further research is evident. 

Another article describes how mechanisa- 
tion of light industry in Burma has been 
helped by government-administered hire- 
purchase loans. This scheme, which was 
developed with the aid of UN experts, 
would be applicable in other countries in 
which industry consists mainly of small, 
privately owned establishments. Mr George 
Ronson, a British accountant who has 
worked as a UN expert in Asia, discusses 
accounting as an aid to industrial manage- 
ment. There are reports on industrial 
management in under-developed countries, 
and on current UN activities in the field 
of industrialisation and productivity. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United Statés, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Lebanon 
Landing 


WASHINGTON, DC, WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


N an America that has marched to the brink of war, 
there is a little bravado, some scattered but earnest 
protests and, on the part of most of the articulate 

public spokesmen, a subdued rallying to the flag and to the 
President. In Congress, Mr Eisenhower is reaping the 
advantage of having taken the leaders of both parties at 
least partially into his confidence, in contrast to Mr Truman 
when he acted unilaterally in Korea. Both the leader of 
the Democratic majority in the Senate, Mr Lyndon Johnson, 
and, whatever his private misgivings, the Democratic 
Speaker of the House, Mr Sam Rayburn, have put the accent 
on national unity. In his most headmasterly fashion, the 
Speaker reproved the Democratic Representative who asked 
whether western interests might not be better served “ by 
recognising irrepressible Arab nationalism” than by 
“declaring war to the death against it now ” and abruptly 
cut off the debate. Since it is not so easy to choke off 
Senators, several Democratic members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee were able to make it plain that they did 
not share Mr Johnson’s bland assumption that with the 
involvement of American troops all discussion was effec- 
tively over. Senator Humphrey, the chairman of the 
Senate’s middlé east subcommittee, deciared that the use 
of the Marines was “ disastrous.” But even the sharpest 
critics have made it clear that they will do nothing to 
obstruct the course to which the President is committed. 
Some of the newspaper comment reflects relief that 
the United States has at last returned to “ the decent usage 
of power.” Mr William White, a syndicated columnist who 
is close to Senator Johnson, represents this distinct section 
of opinion when he writes that “a time of danger but of 
grandeur has replaced in Washington a time of yammering 
and nattering. All over Washington there is a clean 
strong taste in the atmosphere.” And the New York Herald 
Tribune says that by drawing the line at Lebanon “ the 
soldier who liberated Europe rose to the highest and finest 
qualities of leadership of the free world.” Opposition is to 
be found among minorities both on the right and left— 
represented by such extremes as the progressive Senator 
Humphrey and the reactionary Senator Jenner, the liberal 
New York Post and the conservative Wall Street fournal. 
Their objections are almost interchangeable: that trouble 
in Lebanon is primarily, as reported by the United Nations 
observers, civil war; that the right of small nations to 
remain independent is not necessarily the only valid prin- 
ciple in the Middle East where the cause of Arab unity has 
such popular appeal ; and that once the Marines are com- 
mitted in Lebanon it will be difficult to extricate them or to 


limit their function, This last point greatly worries Mr 
Hanson Baldwin, the influential military correspondent of 
the New York Times, who considers that the directives 
given to the Marines “ postulate that most dangerous of all 
military objectives—an unlimited and undefined one.” 

But there is no great division in the country as there was 
in Britain over Suez and as there came to be in the United 
States over Korea. Most people appear to believe that the 
President chose the lesser of evils, but there is also a very 
wide feeling that the fact that he was confronted with such 
a choice at all represents a major failure in American 
diplomacy. The Central Intelligence Agency was caught 
completely off guard by the butchery in Baghdad ; its 
director, Mr Allen Dulles, told congressional leaders that 
he had expected trouble in Jordan but not in Iraq. Even 
the Turks, who have been playing Cassandra in Washington 
ever since the Americans vetoed Nuri-es-Said’s plan for a 
coup in Syria last year, had no advance warning of this. So 
mortified are the Americans that not a single leak reached 
them from the camp of the conspirators that some of them 
are inclined to attribute the timing of the rising to last- 
minute decisions by Iraqi officers who, in one version, 
objected to being posted to Jordan as part of a consolidation 
of the armies of the two countries or, in another, were afraid 
that King Hussein’s nipping of the plot in Amman would 
reveal their own complicity. President Eisenhower, how- 
ever, seems firmly convinced that the revolt was all the 
handiwork of international Communism. Those present at 
his White House meeting with congressional leaders describe 
his evident irritation at Mr Rayburn’s suggestion that the 
middle eastern troubles might be authentic civil wars in 
which the United States had no business to have become 
involved. 

The news from Iraq completely reversed the Administra- 
tion’s policy towards Lebanon. Up to this point American 
officials had been repenting of the manner in which they 
had manceuvred themselves into an excessive moral obliga- 
tion to President Chamoun. Once they had decided that 
he ought not to try for a second term of office and that their 
candidate for the succession should be General Shehab, who 
was responsible for the Lebanese Army’s neutrality, it began 
to seem quixotic in the extreme to assign American Marines 
to do a task in Lebanon which that country’s own army 
declined to perform. The Moslem members of the Baghdad 
Pact were told rather loftily that it was not America’s policy 
to intervene on behalf of “ an individual ” and, not for the 
first time, American activity was suspended while Mr Ham- 
marskj6ld was relied upon to relieve Washington of its 
embarrassment. But on Monday all this went by the board. 
Yet, with all the extra risks the United States is. running in 
Lebanon now, its objective, so far at least, remains the 
modest one of installing General Shehab peacefully as 
President in September. Since there is no guarantee what- 
ever whom he would choose as Moslem Prime Minister, the 
Americans admit that what they are doing can hardly be 
classed as more than at the most a holding operation. 
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Looking at Gift Horses 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE political scandal is an old American custom and 

there are few regimes which it has not ultimately 
tarnished. This Administration, the most pious in years, 
has had no special exemption, and the most acidly 
self-righteous man in it is now in the process of being 
destroyed. The Goldfine affair has gone true to form. The 
investigation has been meandering and prolonged ; it has 
alternated between tedious elaboration of enigmatic busi- 
ness practices and low farce ; and it has brought no great 
credit to anybody involved. At the same time it has pro- 
vided food for thought for residents of Washington, a city 
whose economy is subsidised by the expense account. 

Mr Goldfine, the immigrant textile manufacturer who 
gave an overcoat of vicuna to Mr Sherman Adams, the 
Assistant to the President, paid his hotel bills and lent him 
an Oriental rug, seems to be one of those men with an 
innate flair for making money but who shows no other sign 
of possessing superior intelligence. He made a great deal 
of money in strange ways very early—he came penniless 
to the United States from Russia at the age of nine and, 
by the time he was seventeen, he had got far enough to 
be indicted for concealing assets—and has been giving it 
away, often to people he has hardly met, in an open-handed, 
paternalistic fashion ever since. He is a card, a name 
dropper, a nineteenth-century individualist who has never 
learned how to accommodate his ways of doing business 
to the “ semi-socialist ” regulations of government agencies. 

With the aid of nine lawyers, a public relations firm, a 
press representative, several private detectives, and a recep- 
tionist hired from a model agency in Boston, Mr Goldfine 
is presenting himself as a little man, a benefactor to the 
decaying New England towns where he restored employ- 
ment, who is struggling manfully in the sophisticated jungle 
of Washington. His little Christmas gifts to secretaries 
at the White House and in offices of key members of 
Congress were just part of a lifetime’s habit of thoughtful- 
ness for “ poor workers.” He had also sent presents in 
his time to Mr Adams’s Democratic predecessor as Assis- 
tant to the President, Dr Steelman. The fact that these 
had all been charged off against taxes as business expenses 
was in his eyes just an oddity of his accountants. 

The longer that the Goldfine case remains in the head- 
lines, the worse it is for Mr Adams. The more the public 
learns about Mr Goldfine’s casual attitude towards the 
requirements of the government—even though many 
Americans may secretly admire it—the more it appears 
that Mr Adams, once he was in the White House, should 
have been especially discreet in his relations with his old 
friend. Probably it was only Mr Adams’s judgment and 
not his intent that was at fault, but Mr Adams is retained 
in his enormously influential office of trust principally to 
exercise an exceptional quality of judgment—of men, whom 
he picks for offices at many levels of the government, 
including the regulatory commissions themselves, and of 
conduct. Several times in this Administration he has 
abruptly dismissed officials for falling short of the highest 
ethical standards. The President may “ need ” the Sherman 
Adams who has carried most of the load of the Presidency 
so far, but this Mr Adams was the man who inspired awe 
as the symbol of sea-green incorruptibility. Mr Adams 
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can hardly do his job in the same way again. The 
impression persists that, despite the President’s wish to 
go on as before, Mr Adams will presently find some 
opportunity to retire. 


‘Eee whole question of “ conflicts of interest,” however, 
is causing uneasiness. In recent years businessmen, 
who have come into politics deliberately or have bee 
simply dragged into the limelight by an investigation, have 
discovered that the standards of propriety that made them 
rich and locally respectable are fair game for displays of 
congressional puritanism. Men named to high office by 
the President are often grilled in embarrassing detail about 
their personal finances by the senatorial committee which 
has the power to recommend whether or not their appoint- 
ments should be confirmed. Since Mr Charles Wilson, 
on taking office as Secretary of Defence, was forced to divest 
himself at great loss of the shares he held in the General 
Motors Corporation. the President has been turned down 
many times by able men to whom he has offered important 
posts. 

There is evidence that the scarcity of talent in Washing- 
ton is making some Senators less exacting. But the con- 
stant agitation about the problem has led some uncharitable 
spirits to point out that members of Congress do not subject 
themselves to the standards which they require of adminis- 
trators. Some Congressmen have large holdings in busi- 
nesses and leases affected by regulatory laws and by special 
tax provisions. One Senator’s law firm continued to receive 
a big retainer from a railway company while he was chair- 
man of the committee that considers all laws touching 
transport. Many members of Congress receive large lecture 
fees from interested organisations. In 1951, during the last 
big wave of scandals, it was suggested by Senator Douglas’s 
committee on ethical standards in government that all 
members of Congress, all federal officials earning $10,000 
a year or more and the principal officials of the two parties 
should have to make a public statement every year of their 
incomes, assets and all dealings in securities and com- 
modities. Nothing on these lines has been done ; nor, 
although the Senate has just passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion in favour of virtue, is the present case likely to supply 
a sufficient incentive for legislation that would strike so 
close to home. 

Once awkward questions start being asked they have a 
habit of multiplying. If it was at the very least “ impru- 
dent” for the President’s Chief Assistant to receive - gifts 
from an old friend, why is it not also wrong for the Presi- 
dent himself to receive them in vast quantities, not only 
from friends, but also from perfect strangers? Tradi- 
tionally chiefs of state do receive costly gifts, but Mr 
Eisenhower has almost completely stocked and equipped 
his farm in Gettysburg with such presents, and at least one 
newspaper has called on him to give them all away. 

If it is wrong for the White House to try to “ humanise ” 
an individual citizen’s relationship with the government by 
putting in a word for him with the independent commission 
with whose red tape he has become entangled, why is it 
right for members of Congress to do so, especially those 
who sit in judgment over the commission’s appropriations ? 
A quick answer is that it is a big part of the job to which 
a Senator or Representative was elected to protect the 
interests of his constituents, especially those who are not 
rich enough to afford a professional lobbyist. But does 
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the member of Congress in fact treat all constituents alike, 
any more than Mr Adams would have treated a stranger 
the way he did Mr Goldfine ? Would the member not be 
less than human if he did not give preference to the rich 
men, corporations or trade unions who finance his increas- 
ingly expensive campaigns ? : 

The present discussion has revived proposals, such as 
those of Senator Neuberger of Oregon, to relieve candi- 
dates of the odious necessity of becoming so heavily 
indebted at the outset of their political careers. Since tele- 
vision, by forcing politicians to seek really large contri- 
butions, is the greatest underminer of their consciences, 
Mr Neuberger would provide time on the air during elec- 
tions out of public funds. He has also revived the 
suggestions made fifty years ago by Theodore Roosevelt 
that the two party committees should be subsidised by the 
taxpayers, while tax incentives should be offered to 
encourage small contributions to party funds. 

Finally, the Harris committee’s inquiry into Mr Gold- 
fine’s affairs and the robust counter-attack being conducted 
against the committee by his lawyers and publicists have 
raised once again the whole question of the propriety of 
such investigations. The McCarthy episode distorted the 
more usual political alignments on this subject. “Guilt 
by association ” and “ fishing expeditions ” by committees 
used to be the traditional instruments of liberals seeking 
to bring down the rich and the mighty. Constitutional 
safeguards were the resort of the outraged businessmen 
and of officials. Conservatives are now being reminded that 
it is not only suspected Communists who object to wide- 
spread prying into their private affairs, without ordinary 
legal safeguards, and to assertions of guilt by the committee 
chairman before the evidence is all in. Liberals are redis- 
covering the partial truth that it is by a man’s friends that 
one knows him, and that personal associations have a bear- 
ing on the integrity of men in high places. Meanwhile 
the direction in which the hearings appear to be heading 
suggests that the groundwork is being laid for an early 
test of the Supreme Court’s finding in the Watkins case 
that there was some limit of relevance beyond which a 
congressional committee could not go. 


Limited Travel? 


R PAUL ROBESON is only one of some seventy 
Americans who had previously been refused pass- 
ports but who have been allowed to travel abroad in the 
month since the Supreme Court ruled that the Secretary 
of State has no statutory authority to deny passports to 
Americans because they are thought to have Communist 
sympathies or to be disloyal to the United States. But Mr 
Robeson and his companions will presumably find their 
movements circumscribed once again, for a time at least, if 
Congress gives the Secretary of State this specific authority 
before it adjourns in mid-August. In fact, spurred on by 
the urgent tone of the President’s message requesting the 
necessary legislation, Congress may quite possibly act with 
this unusual speed. But, if the Bill does become law, it 
seems sure to be challenged in the courts on constitutional 
grounds, and the tone of the Supreme Court’s original 
decision suggested that, if the court had gone into this aspect 
of the question, it might have found that to refuse a pass- 
port to a Communist sympathiser was unconstitutional. 
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However, the Administration’s proposals are clearly de- 
signed to make as strong a constitutional case as possible. 
The legislation, it is claimed, is essential if the President is 
to exercise his duty of conducting the country’s foreign 
affairs. Passports would be withheld not because the 
applicant professed Communist beliefs, but because he had 
acted during the past ten years in such a way as to further 
international Communism and thus to impair the security 
of the United States, or because he wanted to go to a place 
(Communist China, for example) where his presence would 
conflict with the foreign policy of the United States. But 
the standards on which the refusal would be based would 
be set by the State Department, and the way in which it 
has used its passport authority in recent years does not in- 
spire confidence that it can be trusted with such powers. 
Moreover, while there would be provision for appeals against 
the Secretary of State’s decision, the applicant could be 
denied direct access to the information placed against him if 
the department argued that this must be kept secret in the 
interests of national security. 

Such considerations carry much weight with those 
members of Congress who feel that the authority of the 
Secretary of State must be defined and limited more clearly 
than the Administration proposes if the Bill is to be 
approved. But even if the Bill is passed, it may still be 
asked whether the United States will not be more greatly 
endangered by the value to anti-American propaganda of 
such restrictions on the freedom to travel than by the 
journeys abroad of the few Americans whom the State 


Department might be able to keep at home with its new 
authority. 


Idling Motors 


NLY about 4.3 million motor cars are likely to be 

produced this year, the lowest total since 1952. The 
automobile companies are looking to this autumn’s new 
models to pull Detroit—and perhaps the economy as well— 
out of the present slump and they do not want large stocks 
in the dealers’ hands to be hanging over the market. Plans 
for tempting consumers to buy are now far advanced in 
Detroit. The most drastic step has been taken by the 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, the smallest of the five 
manufacturers, and the one which is having the hardest 
Struggle to keep alive during this difficult period. After 
59 years the Packard, a large luxury car, is to vanish. 

The company feels that its destiny “is tied to snialler 
cars,” a reflection, no doubt, of the success the American 
Motors Corporation is having with its small Ramblers. The 
big three feel differently, even though there is evidence that 
they are preparing to produce small cars next year to com- 
pete with foreign makes, which are more popular than ever. 
But this autumn, the models on which so much depends 
will be, as usual, longer, lower and more dashing than 
ever. Partly this is because the basic design of new models 
is fixed too far ahead to allow for more than a strenuous 
face-lift this year, but many experts are also far from 
convinced that American taste is changing. 

One new selling point will originate not in Detroit, but 
in Washington, where the President has just signed a Bill 
requiring every new car to be equipped with a label setting 
out such facis as the retail price recommended by the 
manufacturer for the stripped car, the cost of any acces- 
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HOW TO CUT COSTS AND 
PLEASE CUSTOMERS 











3M helped 
Vim... 


Why aren't 
they helping us? 


“Yes, 3M! Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing 
to you! It’s their ‘Scotch 
Boy’ tape seals this New Blue 
Vim canister. Housewife peels 
it off a pre-punched top, 
sprinkles right away. Tape carries 
a Vim message, too—in a mighty 
smart new blue. 

“Here’s my point, Tom: it pleases the 
customer, it saves Vim’s time. I hear 

3M’s taping machinery tackles around 300 
tops a minute, gives Vim a brand-new plus. 
“Now, Tom: where do we come in? Yes . . . I know we don’t make Vim! 
But look here: 3M have tapes strong enough to tow a lorry, tapes that stick 
both sides, coloured tapes, printed tapes. What do we do about masking? 
Banding those special offers? Reinforcing cartons? Tape in the office? 
Money’s tight now, Tom; customers are choosy. So do something, Tom! 
And put a bit of new blue vim into it—phone 3M today!’’* 


% 3M’s Tape Customer Engineering Department at your service— 
without charge. Phone HUNter 5522 


PRODUCT OF &D RESEARCH 
INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
do the job BETTER 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED, 3M HOUSE, 


WIGMORE ST., LONDON W.1, TAPE & ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
— Telephone HUNter 5522 and Birmingham + Manchester Glasgow 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COATED PRODUCTS 


TRACE MARR 


SEALING ¢ BUNDLING * LABELLING 
MASKING * PACKAGE BANDING 
COLOUR CODING * LANE MARKING 
MAKE READY * HOLDING « REIN= 
FORCING « BINDING « AND 1001 
OTHER USES, 





A banking service 
that covers the trading centres 
of an entire continent 


Whenever you have business in Latin America, First 
National City can be of real assistance to you. 

For in addition to the 48 major branches covering 
South America and the Caribbean area, First 
National City has, in every important centre of 
commerce, correspondents on the spot who can help 
see your business through. Language, local customs 
or import regulations are no problem to them. Their 
specialized experience and knowledge of local con- 
ditions may save you a journey—or render it more 
profitable if you take the trip there. 

You’ll find this expert service ready and waiting 
at either of our two London branches. Pay us a call 
and let us show you how we can help. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


LONDON BRANCHES: 


City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 PHONE: LONDON WALL 1221 
Berkeley Square: 


17 BRUTON STREET, W.I. PHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 
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our Commercials 
Ow! 


when you advertise through the cinema 










WHAT COLOUR CAN DO FOR YOUR COMMERCIALS 
The cinema goes one stage further—it adds colour to 
audio-visual selling. The cinema is the only mass 
medium which gives sight, sound, movement, and colour. 
Colour to show your colourful pack at its best, 
...for realistic appetite appeal 
... 10 portray clothes, fabrics, household furnishings as they 
look in real life . . . to heighten glamour 
...and to add sheer colourfulness to your advertising. 


WHEN YOU ADVERTISE THROUGH THE CINEMA 


During the last two years advertisers have learnt 
the power of audio-visual selling: how product 
demonstration creates impact, and how sound 
and vision make a message stay fresh in the memory. 
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NEW CAMPAIGN FLEXIBILITY WITH 44-FT. COMMERCIALS 
Pearl & Dean cinemas now offer advertisers 44-ft. commercials in addition 
to the 22-ft. (15-second) commercials in the Filmlet section. This means 


that your colour commercial campaign can now be built from any combination 
of the following units: 
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FILMLET SECTION 22-{ft. and 44-ft. filmlets with weekly or fortnightly frequency. 
FILM SECTION 30-second, I minute and 2 minute films. 
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Te cane me teen rm 















THE CINEMA IS THE IDEAL MEDIUM 
FOR REACHING YOUNG PEOPLE 


Here you will find your most important custo- 
mers—Young People just forming their personal 
brand preferences and Young Housewives be- 
ginning to choose household products for the 
first time. 93°, of them go to the cinema—the 
cheapest audio-visual medium for reaching the 
16-24 age group, with the great advantage of 
colour. And it is the cheapest colour medium 
for this group per thousand people reached. 


> 


Get on the screen with 


33, DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL: MAYFAIR 7494 & 
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sories, and the amount paid for delivering it to the dealer. 
This is the result of a practice known as “ price packing,” 
in which a dealer inflates the theoretical price of a motor 
car in order to appear to give the buyer a dazzling discount. 
It is contended that such practices have confused buyers 


WHO MAKES THE CARS 


ZZ first half 1957 first half 1958 
OThousands 500 


GENERAL MOTORS NALA LAL 
of which Chevrolet 

FORD MOTOR 

of which Ford 


CHRYSLER 


The figures show the percentage 
change in output between 
Ist half i957and Ist half 1958 


AMERICAN 
MOTORS 


STUDEBAKER ~ 
PACKARD 


fi ~45% 


TOTAL PRODUCTION (957: 3,370,811 CARS. 1958: 2,241,847 CARS. 


First six months (-33 % change } 
and made them so suspicious that sales were lost ; now there 
is to be some assurance that the price asked is a fair one. 
The automobile companies had hoped that their new 
models would be on show earlier than usual this year—and 
at no advance in price. But both these hopes depend 
on the outcome of the negotiations with the automobile 
workers’ union, which have made no real progress since 
the end of May, when the old contract expired. In public, 
at least, the companies are standing firm. But Mr Reuther, 
by keeping a tight rein on his members, has managed to 
prevent a premature strike, and the time is fast approaching 
when a walk-out would seriously interfere with production 
of the new model. 


Brewing Coffee 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


r Washington, as in other cities in the western hemi- 
sphere, too much caffeine is causing sleepless nights. 
Paradoxically, the coffee which is keeping people awake has 
not been drunk yet—and may never be drunk. This, in fact, 
is the heart of the matter: the world output of coffee beans 
has far outrun consumption and no relief is in prospect ; the 
1958 world coffee harvest will probably exceed the 1956 
record of 43,617,000 bags by 15 per cent. A confidential 
study by the World Bank predicts that there will be a serious 
surplus for the next five to ten years and that, without 
some form of control, the price of coffee will “ drop precipi- 
tously and substantially.” 

Coffee productien has been increasing in the Latin 
American countries because of improved methods and 
because the most obvious way of obtaining the foreign 
currencies which they need is to use their large expanses 
of arable land for the cultivation of coffee beans at which 
they are expert. In the long run it is essential that they 
should change to other cash crops and even to light manu- 
facturing industry but such diversification offers little hope 
of immediate alleviation. Furthermore, competition has also 
been growing from African coffees which sell at considerably 
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lower prices than South American varieties in the United 
States, and which have cut deeply into the European market. 
United States consumption of African coffees has risen 
from 12 per cent of the annual total in the prewar period 
to 20 per cent last year. This is largely because of the 
growing popularity of instant coffee powder, in which 
African robusta grades are widely used. 

The value of coffee purchased by the United States from 
Latin America dropped from $1,955,013,000 in 1956 to 
$1,788,817,000 in 1957, but it is still worth about twice as 
much as the second largest import—petroleum. Moreover, 
coffee represents 83 per cent of El Salvador’s total exports, 
77 per cent of Columbia’s, 73 per cent of Guatemala’s, 
70 per cent of Haiti’s, 67 per cent of Brazil’s, 54 per cent 
of Costa Rica’s and 45 per cent of Nicaragua’s. Despite the 
international political repercussions of these hard economic 
facts, the State Department was, until very recently, firmly 
opposed to any international commodity pact for coffee. The 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement, which the United States 
signed, operated fitfully from 1940 to the autumn of 1948 
without achieving a lasting solution. As late as last 
January the Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs told a meeting of American coffee importers that 
Washington would have nothing to do with schemes to 
aliocate world markets and support coffee prices. 

But in June, after the attacks on Vice President Nixon 
in Lima and Caracas (both Peru and Venezuela are coffee 
producers) and after evidence had appeared that Russian 
threats of economic penetration of the hemisphere were 
becoming facts, the State Department took the lead in 
organising the International Coffee Study Group ; this 
includes not only the Latin American growers, but also 
Ethiopia, Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal and the 
Netherlands. That the European and African producers 
are participating is considered to be a diplomatic success 
for the State Department, since they had previously refused 
to enter into negotiations on coffee controls. While some 
improvement in obtaining statistical data can be achieved, 
there is very little one can actually do with coffee except 
drink it; a Brazilian experiment with caffite, a caffeine 
plastic, has not been promising. The “Study Group” 
has therefore little to.study except a projected international 
agreement regulating the output of coffee and stabilising 
coffee prices. For the last two weeks, the Latin Americans 
and the European-African representatives have been 
meeting separately in Washington. What the latte. want 
is not yet clear, but the Latins want dollar loans, minimum 
import quotas and bigger markets in the United States. 
Plenary sessions are to begin shortly and it is to be hoped 
that the delegates will succeed in arriving at a solution 
as palatable as a good cup of coffee. 


Mopping Up the Governments 


AST week the Treasury revealed that since June rgth 
t it had been tidying up the market in government 
securities, in preparation for the big refunding to be 
announced this week, by buying some $600 million worth 
of its own bonds, mainly the 2% per cent issue maturing 
in 1965 which had only been offered on June 15th. This 
unusual activity had been suspected, but its scope and 
details were a surprise. The Treasury had the money in 
hand as a result of heavy payments of income taxes during 
early June. It has retired some $450 million worth of the 
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securities purchased, thus reducing the national debt, for 
the moment, at least, and it made a profit on the operation 
since the bonds were selling well below the issued price. 
Finally it had the additional comfort, in what was 
fundamentally an unfortunate situation, of knowing that 
the speculators, whom it euphemistically calls “ temporary 
holders ” and who had made this operation necessary, lost 
a lot of money—although not as much as they would have 
done if the Treasury had not decided to clean up part of 
the mess by removing some of its securities from the market. 

The speculators began to come into the market for 
government bonds with their fixed rates of interest last 
autumn when the Federal Reserve Board’s sharp switch 
from a policy of tight money to one of easy credit drove 
ordinary interest rates down and when uncertainty about 
the general economic future increased the attractiveness 
of safe government securities. This speculation, most of 
it backed by hardly any cash at all, reached its peak when 
the 2% per cent exchange offering was made in June and 
was snapped up by so many people that there was no 
room left for the quick resales on which the original buyers 
were counting for their profit. Thus when, a few days later, 
a press report suggested that the Federal Reserve Board 
was about to tighten its credit policy in view of the improved 
economic outlook, prices of government issues fell sharply 
and even those speculators who were not obliged to sell 
decided that the time to get out had come. Although the 
report was denied at once, prices have continued to fall 
and the movement was not even checked by last week’s 
revelation from the Treasury ; on Tuesday the news from 
Iraq drove the 1965 2% per cents, issued at 100 in June, 
down to 983, their lowest yet. 

There are those who think that the Federal Reserve 
Board should Have helped the Treasury with the rescue 
work, but it could not have done so unless it had reversed 
its policy of buying only short-term government bills, 
which was established years ago at the time of the famous 
accord with the Treasury after which the central bank 
was no longer obliged to support the government’s financing 
activities. Clearly the board did not think the recent situa- 
tion was bad enough to require it to use its general authority 
to correct disorderly conditions in the bond market. 


Housing Starts Up 


HE housing industry, which in 1955 began work on 1.3 
million homes, ran into its own private recession in 
1956 and 1957. Now it seems to be coming out of the 
wood, just in time to offset the fall in industrial building. 
Construction of all kinds, which is one of the pillars of the 
economy, is now expected to set a new record this year, as 
it has in every year since the end of the war. In June the 
number of private houses started reached a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 1,090,000, the highest since August, 
1956 ; the number of starts in the first six months of 1958 
was a trifle higher than in 1957. Better weather is partly 
responsible for the striking recovery, but Congress must also 
be well satisfied with the results of the emergency housing 
Bill which it passed in March. This set out to spur demand 
by reducing the down-payments for houses financed with 
mortgages guaranteed by the government and it has appar- 
ently succeeded ; applications for government insurance of 
mortgages reached new peaks in May and June. 
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The big $2.5 billion long-range housing Bill which the 
Senate has just passed with such enthusiasm has a different 
aim. It is primarily concerned with the part the government 
plays in expanding housing and construction for social pur- 
poses : urban renewal and slum clearance, loans to colleges 
for dormitories, classrooms and laboratories, and public 
housing for people with low incomes. In every category, 
the Senate has been more generous than the Administration, 
which expected to spend only $1.6 billion on housing this 
year. For urban renewal, for example, the Senate provides 
$1.8 billion over six years instead of $1.3 billion ; it has 
also rejected the Administration’s proposal that much of 
the burden of financing this worthy project should gradually 
be transferred to the local communities. 

The Senate might have been even more generous were it 
not for the risk that the President may veto the Bill. That 
risk will be increased if Democrats in the House succeed 
in expanding it even further. But the Bill carries one provi- 
sion which may make it veto-proof. This is a four-year 
authorisation of $16 billion for government insurance of 
private mortgages. To be relieved of the necessity of seeking 
a new authorisation every year would make it much easier 
in future to resist housing Bills which the Administration 
considers too lavish. 


Research for Profit 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


NLY a few years ago Mr Alfred Sloan, then chairman 
QO of the General Motors Corporation, declared that 
scientific research was a matter best left to the universities 
. . . while the automobile companies stuck to engineering. 
But times have changed. Not only GM but most other big 
companies are now reporting outlays for research so heavy 
as to constitute a major capital investment. A recent survey 
by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics indicates 
that in 1958 industry will undertake over $8 billion worth 
of research—more than twice as much as the universities 
and the government ¢ombined. 

Research on this scale must have a significant effect on the 
economy as a whole as well as on the profits of individual 
companies. How much is a matter of conjecture, since 
information on such expenditures has been collected only 
since 1953. But one of the recent studies in this field spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation concludes that 
roughly half of the increase of 2.5 per cent in output a 
manhour achieved during recent years may be attributed to 
improved technology—either to the direct effects of pro- 
viding workers with better equipment, or to the indirect 
effects of discoveries which attract capital and skilled 
workers to the faster growing, more efficient industries. 
Some individual companies have increased their productivity 
so rapidly that for every $1 spent on research, there has been 
an increase of $40 in value of output.* 

The result has been to increase profits in the research- 
minded industries. Aircraft and electrical companies, which 
spend on research sums equal to more than § per cent of 
sales, have generally achieved net profits of 15 per cent or 
more on their net capital assets—while profits in industries 
which spend little on research seldom exceed 10 per cent. 


*y Brozen, “ Scientific Advance as a Factor in Economic 
Change,” National Science Foundation, Washington 25, DC, 
December, 1957. 
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DIARY OF A VOYAGER 


I sail the 
Miracle Sea to Aden 


We entered the Suez Canal under a bright moonlit sky. 
Next morning we were in the Gulf of Suez where the Israel- 
ites had crossed in their escape from Pharaoh’s tyranny. 
A clump of palms was pointed out to me as Moses’ Well 
where it is said they drank, and Sinai where the Bible tells 
us Moses received the Law. 


Then, through the Red Sea, spattered with coral islets 
and hidden reefs on which the P & O had built some of the 
first lighthouses in the area—to Aden, a barren almost 
waterless rock and now one of the world’s great bunkering 
stations. On mentioning such great development to a 
ship’s officer, I was told that in 1843 one of the first P & O 
ships to put in to Aden—the ‘Hindostan’—was a little 
paddle steamer of 2,000 tons, and that the coal for it had 
been sent from England by the long Cape route. Time and 
Man’s ingenuity can certainly do wonderful things! 


T learned that due to the excellent port facilities and the 
ready co-operation of the authorities the turn-round of 
shipping is speedy. For instance, our call there was set 
by the time required for our visit ashore, not by the time 
needed for oil-fuelling and servicing our ship. And that is 
true at all times, a point that must be highly appreciated 
by shipowners. 





The air of 


As I watched the lively scene about me, the waters busy 
with numerous small craft, I felt that no one could wish 
for more blissful freedom from care and worry than a sea- 
voyage like this—or for deeper comfort and better service 
than voyaging P & O. 


1 ‘a e ' . ane ae 
Knglish springtime 
in 120°F. ambient 


Self-contained air- Living and working 
cooled condensing Nine ailiinn te e 
units, 4to2¢h.p. Where the temperature 
soars is no longer 
a burden. A cool, 
comfortable, _ 
Drinking temperate climate 
water cooler 7 
can be yours for life 
whatever the outside 
Chilled water or Ei 
direct expansion temperature and 
Air Handling Unit humidity, for 
Temperature Ltd. 
Room Air Conditions equipment provides the 


1-2 h.p ideal atmosphere every- 
Central Station 








eaiiestiin where but outside. 





know-how holds | 
the secret | 
| 
| 





TEMPERATURE LIMITED 


BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON SW6 ENGLAND 
Tel: RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables: Temtur, London 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE USA 
P.1497 | 


P 2@ a Commonwealth lifeline 
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the things they say! 


Germany ? Didn’t know we exported chemicals there. 


Indeed we do — and to America and Arabia, Spain and Siam. 


In fact, to almost every country in the world. 


But, surely, other industrial countries have their own chemical industries ? 


So they have, yet they still buy chemicals from us. 
Why is that ? 


Often because it would cost them more to make the chemicals themselves. Also 
because they need many of the new, specialised chemical products that Britain, 


with her chemical knowledge and experience, has been able to develop. 
Good for us ! 
Very good for us — and for our balance of payments. Last year 
the British chemical industry sold about £265 million 
worth of its products abroad. That would be far more 
than enough to pay for all our imports of wool. 
Well, that seems a fair exchange. Soda ash for sheepskins, eh ? 
And not only soda ash, but synthetic fibres, drugs and dyestuffs, paints and plastics. 
Sounds impressive ! 
It certainly is. Chemicals are the third largest of Britain’s 
exporting industries, and I.C.I. the biggest exporter 


among Britain’s chemical companies. 
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Consequently, capital has been flowing into companies in 
the first group, and even older industries, such as steel or 
food processing, have recently begun to do more research. 
The foundation’s studies suggest that the general limit on 
the amount undertaken is set mainly by the availability of 
scientific manpower. Some economists believe that private 
capital would like to carry out 25 per cent, or even 50 per 
cent, more research than it is actually financing at present. 

New estimates of the parts played by the government and 
private companies, which became available in May as the 
result of surveys by McGraw-Hill and the National 
Science Foundation, show that over half of the $8 billion 
likely to be spent this year on industrial research will be 
provided by the government, usually for special projects 


INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


x 
FOR GOVERNMENT 


PROFIT (chiefly for defence purposes) 





All figures in this chart and text refer to research performed by 
industrial companies. Estimates for 1958 indicate that an ad- 
ditional $2-3 billion of research is performed in government or 
university laboratories, and relatively small amounts in labora- 
tories of trade associations and of specialised consulting firms. 


carried out under contract for the Department of Defence. 
But at least $3.5 billion will be research for business profit, 
financed with private funds and expected to yield a return 
like any other capital investment. Of this over $3 billion, 
it seems clear, is genuine research into basic scientific prin- 
ciples, new products and new processes, almost all of it 
for manufacturing industries. 

As a capital investment, this $3 billion compares with 
$11 billion likely to be spent for new plant and equipment. 
Moreover, investment in research is increasing, while expen- 
ditures on plant are going down. In 1959, judging by the 
plans reported to McGraw-Hill, over a third as much may 
be laid out for research as for new facilities. 


HIS is not, of course, a measure of investment in pure 
"heen Only a small fraction of such industrial 
expenditures are for basic research, which is undertaken 
only by the largest firms, such as Du Pont or General 
Electric. Most companies recognise the importance of pure 
science but the overwhelming share of industry’s work is 
in applied research and development of products, where a 
quick return on the investment is reasonably certain. This 
is shown by the McGraw-Hill survey, in which 39 per cent 
of the companies which replied said that they expected their 
expenditures on research to “ pay off ” in less than 3 years. 
Just over half expected to see a profit in 5 years or less. 
Only 9 per cent—mostly larger companies, with significant 
programmes of basic research—were willing to risk their 
capital on projects likely to take more than 5 years to show 
areturn. Industrial companies seldom have idle funds, and 
investment in research must compete with expenditure on 
equipment or plant which can quickly pay for itself by 
savings on labour. 

Over 40 per cent of the companies report that their main 
purpose is to improve their products, not by basic dis- 
coveries, but by small changes that promise a large increase 
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in sales. Nearly 50: per cent say that the main purpose of 
research is to develop new products. But most of these can 
be made with existing plant and equipment, thereby offering 
a high return on the original outlay for research. Only 11 
per cent of the companies said their research was mainly in 
new procésses—an area calling for more fundamental work 
and larger investment in plant and equipment. 

The $8 billion likely to be spent on industrial research 
this year may reach $10 billion by 1960, but this prospect 
does not satisfy the men who actually direct the projects. 
Almost unanimously, they complain that the emphasis on 
short-term profits keeps them from doing as much basic 
research as they would like—not just for its own sake, but 
to provide a pool of discoveries on which workers in applied 
research can draw. Some feel that the pool of basic know- 
ledge built up during the last war has been dangerously 
depleted. Moreover, these men contend that it will be 
difficult to maintain high standards of research unless more 
of their staffs are free to work on fundamental problems. 

Unlike their colleagues handling sales or production, 
the research directors of large corporations must deal with 
a type of worker who resists discipline, and who works best 
on problems that interest him personally. The director 
cannot force these men into uncongenial jobs. Instead, he 
must try to select individual scientists whose interests will 
lead them into work that benefits the corporation. Often 
he must justify the expenditure of large sums for new 
research simply on his own faith in the scientist making 
the suggestion. 

In such a field, it is extremely difficult to have detailed 
budgets or plans of operations. Directors of research are 
still hunting for the best way to divide their resources 
between the obvious projects which promise a quick return, 
and the more difficult task of discovering new products and 
new processes. It would help to know, even in general 
terms, how long it takes for basic research to yield useful 
applications, and for applied research to develop a new 
product. Other problems remain unsolved, such as how 
much research should cost in relation to sales. 

For the present, precise answers are not needed. All the 
available technicians can be employed on projects likely to 
show extremely high rates of profit. Research will keep 
on expanding. But in research, as in other fields, more 
adequate manpower will be available by the nineteen-sixties. 
Then the key problem will be one with which industry has 
just begun to grapple: how to close the gap between 
research for knowledge and research for: profit. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Correction.— Writing about Alaska on page 34 of the 
issue of July 5th our ungeographically minded correspondent 
stated that Alaska “at its easternmost point” is only just 
over two miles from the Russian continent. The point 
in question is of course on the west coast of Alaska, but 
it is not even the westernmost point ; that comes farther 
south, at the tip of the Aleutian Islands. 


* * * 


A “lending library” of pets is run by the California 
Junior Museum. Children who prove that they know 
how to look after them may borrow snakes, squirrels, 
turtles, rabbits, and so on ; the most popular are Blossom, 
the skunk, and Daniel Boone, a racoon. 
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The heat developed by the twin reactors of the new 
Berkeley atomic power station poses problems of thermal 
insulation which will require new techniques in their 


solution. Confining and controlling such intense yet 





precious thermal energy constitutes a challenge—a test 
worthy of the knowledge and skill acquired in 
65 years’ experience of thermal insulation manufacture 
by The Cape Asbestos Company, to whom the 


contract has been entrusted. 


THE GAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LIMITED 


Monufocturers of: 








CAPOSITE 
Moulded Amosite Asbestos Insulation 
=e 
ANS“ ROCKSIL 
XI Rock Wool Insulation 
PLUTO 


Asbestos Textiles 


& At the Berkeley Nuclear Power Station of the Central Electricity 
Generating Board, the contract for supplying and installing 
thermal insulation for the TWO REACTOR PRESSURE 
VESSELS, 16 HEAT EXCHANGERS, THE COg3 DUCTING 
AND MAIN STEAM PIPEs has been awarded by the 
main contractors, AEI-John Thompson Nuclear Energy 
Co. Ltd., to The Cape Asbestos Company Limited. 


ASBESTOLUX asbestos insulation board, MARINITE asbestos 
sheet and CAPASCO moulded brake linings and clutch facings are 
also manufactured by the Cape Asbestos Group of Companies. 


, GPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD 


5 PANSEREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Tel: GROSVENOR 6022 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


How Big a Beachhead ? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT 


Wednesday 


N less than thirty-six hours early this week an epoch in 
Middle Eastern history ended and another began. The 
army coup d’état in Iraq, with the fall of Nuri es-Said 
and the highly symbolic sacking of the British Embassy in 
Baghdad, appears to have swept away the main zone of 
western influence in the Arab Middle East. At the time 
of writing, reports from Iraq are still fragmentary and it 
is still possible that a counter-revolutionary movement may 
develop in favour of the monarchy. But it seems that the 
new government is firmly in control in Baghdad and. that 
the rest of the country remains quiet, thus suggesting 
acquiescence. Both the words and the deeds of the insur- 
gents indicate that the consolidation of their power would 
mean the end of the Hashemite monarchy in Iraq, the end 
of the Baghdad pact and the British connection, and most 
probably the end of the careers of many devoted British 
servants of the Iraq government. The close alignment of 
Iraq with President Nasser’s United Arab Republic, either 
by way of a union or of a federation, would not be long 
delayed. 

The old epoch ended in the early hours of Monday 
morning ; the new one began in the early hours of Tuesday 
afternoon when the United States Sixth Fleet landed 
marines on a sandy beach south of Beirut. Among the 
few hundreds who assembled near the beaches to watch 
the landings were some United Nations observers, who soon 
bustled off in a white jeep, no doubt to report to Unogil 
headquarters this new evidence of foreign intervention in 
Lebanese affairs. The first act of the marines was. to 
cordon off the airport—one of the few Lebanese institutions 
that has functioned satisfactorily throughout the emergency 
—in order to secure the arrival of airborne troops and 
supplies. For the first time, American troops have set 
foot on Arab soil. Where do they go from Beirut’s inter- 
national airport ? 

That is the question that is agitating Arab minds, not 
only in Lebanon but far beyond. President Chamoun 
requested urgent help on Monday morning. The help so 
swiftly granted was explained in terms of protecting 
American lives and property and of safeguarding Lebanese 
sovereignty. But nobody believes that the United States 
intervened for those purposes alone. Nothing occurred in 
the country over the weekend to dictate a switch of 
American policy from gradual disengagement to interven- 
tion. The true answer must be found in the stunning news 
from Iraq. In other words, President Chamoun shrewdly 
made use of western consternation at the disappearance of 
familiar landmarks like Nuri es-Said and Prince Abdul Illah 
to play his last card. 

In the commotion that followed the landing of the marines 
three possible explanations floated to the surface here. 
The Americans might intend merely to seal off the Lebanese 


frontier pending the formation of an international police 
force. They might propose setting up bases here for eventual 
action elsewhere, perhaps in Jordan or even in Iraq itself. 
Finally in some quarters it was charitably assumed that the 
Americans acted on impulse and themselves had only a 
hazy idea what to do next. Each of these three lines of 
thought presents such difficulties that the Lebanese govern- 
ment and opposition are alike floundering from one to 
another. The more level-headed discount the suggestion 
that the marines will be used to clean up opposition strong- 
holds. Such action would embitter Arab-American rela- 
tions for a generation—like the French bombardment of 
Damascus in 1925, which still rankles. It would be par- 
ticularly ill-timed, coming so soon before July 24th—the 
date for convening the Chamber of Deputies for the election 
of the new president, when the Lebanese problem may find 
a Lebanese solution. 

Could the marines seal the frontier ? Certainly. But 
the United Nations observers have reported, and the govern- 
ment has conceded, that by far the greater part of the 
frontier is in opposition hands. It is likely that an advance 
in that direction would lead to clashes between marines 
and armed bands—a prospect that could hardly be welcome 
to the American authorities. It is possible that the marines 
will, in fact, do little, in the hope that their presence alone 
will quell any spirit of adventure bubbling in Damascus. 
The dangers from that quarter were always exaggerated and 
there was never any likelihood that the Syrians would 
invade Lebanon in force. But such: truths are easier to 
see on the spot than in the steamy heat of Capitol Hill, 
where the final decisions are taken. There is little doubt 
that the United States government—not to mention the 


- British—feared that Arab enthusiasm for the coup in -Iraq 


might lead the Syrians to swamp Lebanon. 

It is impossible to predict the effect of the landings on 
the presidential election next week. Last week there were 
signs that several opposition deputies were prepared to 
attend the meeting of the Chamber, especially if agreement 
could have been reached beforehand to “draft” General 
Chehab. Several “extremists” told your correspondent 
last week that they were prepared to accept such a solution 
—not with enthusiasm but as a pis aller. It is now possible 
that the whole opposition will stay away in protest against 
the western intervention. In such circumstances the elec- 
tion could do little to bring the deadlock to an end. “The 
opposition has always maintained that President Chamoun 
would play every card in the pack to stay in power,” said 
one nationalist politician ; “‘ There is the proof,” he added, 
pointing to the beaches where the marines were landing. 

Telephonic news from Amman on Wednesday was that all 
was still quiet in Jordan. A few more soldiers in the streets 
—the country has been under martial law for fifteen months 
—were the only signs of heightened tension. With his usual 
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bravery King Hussein grasped the nettle by proclaiming 
himself head of the Arab Federal state, but as Baghdad 
radio has announced the dissolution of the federation it is 
doubtful whether his gesture has more than symbolic value. 
The Jordan army is already stretched to the limit to main- 
tain order inside the country and cannot muster an expe- 
ditionary force to march across the desert on Baghdad. 
Only with substantial military assistance from the West 
could King Hussein ever hope to restore the position in 
Iraq. Such action would renew with increasing bitterness 
the inter-Arab struggle that has already been going on for 
too long. 


Another question, much to the fore here, is the possible 
Russian reaction. The possibility of Soviet volunteers in 
Syria and Iraq has been canvassed. But, in fact, it is prob- 
able that the Soviet government will content itself with 
verbal protests. The main Soviet aim in the Arab world is 
to embroil the Arabs with the West ; and as western inter- 
vention in Arab affairs, on a scale deserving the now 
notorious adjective “ massive,” is doing the job for them, 
they need not stick their necks out. Seldom can a great 
power have won so many cheap victories as has the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East over the last three years. 


“Events are moving too quickly for thought,” remarked 
an Arab politician at the time of the American landings. 
The whole articulate Arab world has its mouth open and 
its tongue furred with the sour taste of doom. To what 
lengths will western intervention go, where will it lead ? 
The dilemma of Washington and London is appreciated 
in some quarters. Action must be taken quickly, if at all ; 
ctherwise it might come too late. Yet quick action is 
often unwise action and may lead to an untoward result. 
Now that the Americans have established their bridgehead 
in Lebanon—and effectively secured the country against a 
Syrian invasion that never was—the best course might be 
10 sit down with some ice packs and think out a realistic 
cbjective for the operation. 


Pact Without Baghdad? 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TURKEY 


HE Iraqi revolution hit Turkey like a whirlwind. On 

Monday morning, the flags were out in Istanbul for 
the heads of state of the Moslem members of the Baghdad 
pact. While diplomats and journalists lounged on terraces 
overlooking the sea of Marmara, deputations of notables 
waited at the airport for the Shah of Iran and King Feisal 
cf Iraq. But from Iraq no plane arrived. Mystified, the 
notables waited. Then came the news: “ Nuri es-Said is 
dead, Feisal vanished.” The red carpets were rolled up. 
Filled with consternation, the chiefs of state, diplomats and 
journalists packed all the planes to Ankara, Ataturk’s austere 
capital, which was considered a more suitable locale from 
which the Baghdad powers could face the challenge from 
Baghdad. 


For Turkey, it was a body blow. Close personal ties of 
friendship linked the regimes in Baghdad and Ankara. Only 
a few days earlier, Prince Abdul I!lah and Nuri es-Said had 
teen walking arm-in-arm with Turkish statesmen. The 
Baghdad pact—originally a Turkish-Iraqi alliance—was 
mainly the personal work of Mr Menderes and Nuri. The 
Ankara-Baghdad axis was a close and intimate one. Now 
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it had vanished overnight, and 150 extra miles of possibly 
hostile frontier were added to Turkey’s southern borders. 

But dismay over the Iraqi coup was soon turned to official 
jubilation in Ankara over the news that American marines 
were landing in Lebanon. Only on Tuesday morning, before 
this second act unfolded, Turkish officials had waxed ironic 
about America’s decision to summon the veto-ridden 
Security Council. Without waiting for Pakistan and Iran 
to declare themselves, the Turkish foreign minister, Mr 
Zorlu, immediately announced Turkish approval and even 
“ pleasure ” at the news from Beirut. Such a reaction was 
to be expected. The Turkish government had been itching 
to intervene in Lebanon ever since the affair began. 

Meanwhile, in the closely guarded villa of the Turkish 
President in Ankara, with King Feisal’s chair eloquently 
empty beside them, the three heads of state pursued their 
counsels far into Monday night and all day Tuesday. Finally 
they lined themselves up with a message felicitating Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on the American action, and then dispersed 
to pursue their interrupted holiday in Istanbul. The three 
delegations openly presented the Iraqi coup as a victory 
for Moscow, and American intervention in Lebanon as an 
entirely desirable western reaction to it. 

How Iranian and Pakistani opinion will react is as yet 
unknown, but Turkish opinion is certainly not unanimous. 
It is in fact deeply divided. The Turkish opposition, with 
roughly 186 out of 610 seats in the National Assembly, has 
pronounced itself publicly against the principle of inter- 
vention in Lebanon or elsewhere in the Middle East, either 
by the western powers or by Turkey itself. This opposition, 
it must be emphasised, is not neutralist ; like all Turkish 
opinion, it is firmly anti-Communist. But it feels convinced 
that intervention against the existing currents of Arab 
nationalism and neutralism is utterly useless as a weapon 
against the Russians’ designs in the Middle East, and that, 
on the contrary, it can only help them. 

One effect of the events of the week seems to be a reviving 
ef the wilting solidarity of the Baghdad allies (apart from 
Iraq). The pact’s Moslem members had apparently met in 
Istanbul to deplore non-intervention by the western powers. 
Instead, they have had occasion to congratulate them. Now 
the inevitable cliché, “‘ Can the Baghdad pact live on without 
Baghdad ? ”, is on everybody’s lips in Ankara. The first 
impulse, at least in official circles, both Turkish and those 
of the pact itself, is to reply “ Yes.” Hopes are expressed 
here that the alliance, minus uncertain Iraq, will even be 
strengthened and that the United States, unable to offend 
the Arab world more than it has already done, will now join 
the pact as a full member. Whether this is realism or mere 
optimism, events will show. 


Gaullist Honours List 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE decorations have come down. The parade has 
Rea The fiesta is over. The celebrations of the 
14th of July lasted three days this year, as if these 
“republican” rejoicings could overshadow the death of 
the Fourth Republic. But memories are not so short ; 
moreover they are now being refreshed by the books and 
periodicals that are appearing on the bookstalls. The actors 
of the tragi-comedy are beginning to tell their story. 
M. Moch, the ephemeral minister of the interior, tries to 
explain and justify the surrender of the defeated. M. de 
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Sérigny, director of L’Echo d’Alger—the loudspeaker of 
the ultras—speaks for the victors. 

Many of the men praised by M. de Sérigny appeared on 
the front pages again on the eve of the 14th of July, when 
they figured prominently in the list of military promotions 
published for the occasion. The choice for preferment 
seems to deny the whispers about a divorce between the 
general and his Algerian allies; it certainly makes one 
sceptical of prophecies that the prime movers of the 
insurrection will be the only dupes in the change of regime. 
The general does not seem so ungrateful to those who 
brought him to power, and the number of rewards for the 
military leaders of the insurrection has led Parisian wits 
to call this list of honours “la promotion du 13 mai.” 

General Salan has been awarded the médaille militaire. 
Brigadier Massu, the paratrooper boss of the committee 
of public salvation and now acting prefect of Algiers, is 
promoted to the rank of general of division. A place has 
even been found for a forerunner of his. General Jacques 
Faure was involved, at the beginning of last year, in an 
abortive plot in Algeria. Placed under arrest and then 
removed from Algiers, he stood as a poujadist candidate in a 
Lyons by-election. He is now given the command of a 
division at Tizi-Ouzou. 


DE SERIGNY, in his book La révolution du 13 mat, 
M. attributes part of the power of the military in Algeria 
to the close co-operation between the three services. General 
of the Air Force Jouhaud, himself a native of Oran, was 
one of the architects of that understanding ; he is now 
moved up one grade. Another promotion in the air force 
shows how the wind is blowing. General Challe was one 
of the two assistants of General Ely—the chief of the 
general staff—whose republican loyalty was so doubtful 
that they were removed from Paris in May by the minister 
of defence. General Ely thereupon resigned and was 
replaced by General Lorillot. Now General Lorillot is 
removed from active service, while General Challe is 
promoted. 

M. Moch has attributed the weakness of the government’s 
resistance in May to the hostility of the commanding 
officers in France and the unreliability of high civil servants. 
M. Périllier, the prefect of the Toulouse region, was one 
of the few high officials who showed a determination to 
act. He now loses his job. General Miquel, the com- 
mander of the military area who was, potentially, on the 
other side of the barricades, receives the legion of honour. 
M. Baret, who as prefect of Algiers was the only man 
whom the vacillating government dared to remove from 
his post in May, is now back in the saddle. He has been 
appointed general secretary of the Algerian administration. 

The trend is obvious (it could serve as a lesson to civil 
servants intending to show loyalty to a collapsing regime). 
It cannot even be said that General de Gaulle is kicking 
victorious soldiers upstairs. On the contrary, they have 
strengthened their hold on the key positions which could 
enable the army to play a preponderant part in the political 
life of the country. Those who still held to the theory of 
“ Algerian dupes” had already had their faith shaken by 
the appointment of M. Soustelle as minister of information. 
M. Soustelle is one of the heroes of M. de Sérigny’s book 
which, incidentally, confirms the belief that great efforts 
had been made beforehand to synchronise the Algerian 
rising with a Gaullist resurrection at home. 
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Before the war, Jacques Soustelle, a brilliant young 
ethnologist, was on the fringes of the extreme Left. During 
the war, he worked closely with General de Gaulle, and 
for a period, headed the secret services of Free France. 
Possibly because of his past, or because of his struggle 
against German rearmament, he preserved the reputation of 
a “leftist” in spite of his active part in the Gaullist Rally 
after the war. When M. Mendés-France appointed him 
Governor-General of Algeria at the beginning of 1955, 
it was feared that the colons would throw this “ liberal ” 
into the sea. They did not have to, so quickly was he 
converted to their views. And when he left a year later, 
he received a hero’s send-off. The collaboration did not 
end there. With Algerian funds, distributed by M. de 
Sérigny, and the help of his former subordinates from the 
secret services, he did more than merely tour France as the 
apostle of “ French Algeria.” He also set up a closely knit 
organisation—the Union for the Salvation and Renovation 
of French Algeria (USRAF)—which showed its importance 
in May. 

M. Soustelle’s links with the insurrection were so obvious 
that the government kept him under house guard. His 
escape is too well known to be retold. M. de Sérigny 
adds an interesting postscript: M. Soustelle’s arrival and 
the general’s pronouncements were the two main stimulants 
for the settlers and soldiers in revolt. 

M. Soustelle has become a symbol. When, at the end 
of May, the republican party leaders tried to carry their 
troops into the Gaullist camp, they used as an argument 
the general’s alleged promise never to include M. Soustelle 
in the government. “Never” lasted six weeks. At a 
time when the soldiers are strengthening their hold, it is 
a bad omen to see at the head of the media of mass 
information, including the broadcasting services, a man who 
has little love for “ defeatist liberals” and “ intellectual 
masochists.” The danger is particularly great in the weeks 
preceding the referendum on the general’s constitution. 


The Two Germanies 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


T the Socialist Unity Party (communist) congress which 
A ended in east Berlin on Wednesday both Mr Khrush- 
chev and Herr Ulbricht confidently plugged what is now 
a familiar demand: that the two German states must get 
together by themselves for the purpose of working out a 
common national salvation, agreeing by way of a practical 
Start to set up a “confederation,” which would gradually 
install jointly manned machinery for dealing with selected 
common administrative tasks. In the hope of establishing 
the smaller state’s material claim to equality in partnership 
Herr Ulbricht unfolded plans for raising the Democratic 
Republic’s elementary standard of living by 1961 to the 
level of the Federal Republic’s. These assertions, taken 
with the formalities that are being insisted upon to purchase 
the release of the nine strayed American airmen, re-empha- 
sise how important international acceptance of the Demo- 
cratic Republic’s statehood is to the east German Com- 
munists and their mentors in Moscow. The effects of this 
policy are being felt increasingly in the day-to-day dealings 
between the two parts of Germany. 

So much has naturally been made of the barriers which, 
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for thirteen years, have separated the 17 million Germans 
under Communist rule from the freer and more prosperous 
community of 50 million west of the Elbe, that few out- 
siders appreciate how often and how variously they are 
nevertheless surmounted. The two states, which officially 
are not on speaking terms, in fact do a sizeable business 
with each other every day ; and unofficial contacts, collec- 
tively or individually organised, are innumerable. Three 
random, and very ordinary, instances from close at hand 
will give some idea of the sort of thing that is happening 
all the time. 

Firstly: at 08.24 every day a train composed of the 
shabby coaches of the east German state railways (which 
gamely keeps up the title of Reichsbahn) leaves Bonn for 
east Berlin and Leipzig, regularly carrying through 
passengers. It is but one of several daily connections 
between east and west ; and quite a number of employees 
of the two states are together concerned in planning and 
working these services. Secondly: the male lead in a play 
recently produced at Essen was an east German who had 
negotiated the engagement privately from his home town, 
and who returned of his own free will when the run ended, 
Thirdly: a football team from the Democratic Republic 
was playing the other day in the neighbourhood of Bonn. 
There was some pother over the bills announcing the 
match, which at first proclaimed that the visitors were from 
Karl Marx Stadt. Corrective strips, printed Chemnitz, the 
city’s pre-communist name, were hastily plastered over the 
anathema, and all went well. While the Democratic 
Republic is trying to promote the official contacts, it is also 
trying, at any rate for the time being, to bridle the private 
ones, which with good reason, it holds to be politically 
insidious. The Federal Republic is working more or less 
n the opposite direction. 


F the regular meetings of east and west German officials 
QO those of the agency for supervising interzonal trade are 
generally considered to be the most important. Under the 
leadership of Dr Kurt Leopold, a civil servant of middling 
rank, the Federal Republic has some 15 to 20 officials 
working permanently at what is called the Treuhandstelle 
fiir den Interzonenhandel (Treuhander = trustee). The 
Democratic Republic’s counterparts belong unequivocally 
to its ministry of foreign and internal trade. Their chief 
until a few weeks ago, when she was packed off for a year’s 
political grooming at the Karl Marx High School, was Dr 
Liselotte Seemann. It is not yet clear who has succeeded 
her, but it will certainly be someone of consequence. The 
annual cash value of the trading oiled by this standing 
collaboration is DM 1,000 million each way. The negoti- 
ations are invariably friendly. At times the west Germans 
have introduced problems that strictly are outside the pro- 
vince of interzonal trade, and have obtained some satis- 
faction. At others there has been no response to soundings 
in extraneous waters. It is not impossible that the 
Treuhandstelle is the precursor of more elaborate machinery 
for official transactions. 

Although official co-operation in other fields is more 
active than is generally supposed, it is, except for the railway 
and post office timetable planners’ meetings in Frankfurt 
and Berlin, mainly less premeditated. Berlin’s two police 
presidents, for instance, talk to each other by teleprinter 
whenever enterprising burglars and the like make it worth 
while. Representatives of the two ministries of transport 
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usually get together when the need arises to deal with 
problems concerning interzonal traffic by road and water. 
And so on. It is the whole range of these official—often 
called “ technical”—exchanges which the east German 
authorities want to develop and to conduct on a higher 
plane. Many west Germans, both official and unofficial, 
would also like to see such a development. Advocating it 
at the Stuttgart party conference, the rising deputy chair- 
man of the West German Social Democrats, Herr Wehner, 
declared that everything should be open to discussion with 
the east Germans—everything save the personal and civic 
liberty of all Germans alike. The federal minister for all- 
German questions, Herr Lemmer, of the Christian Demo- 
crats, stated warily the other day that “ Bonn” was ready 
to “establish technical contacts with the authorities of the 
Soviet zone” if thereby it might be made easier for the 
east Germans to travel to the west. 


OR the east German authorities are showing themselves 
F extremely anxious to reduce the multitudinous private 
contacts between east and west Germans, almost all of which 
are made by the former journeying to see the latter. As 
many as 2.7 million east Germans visited west Germany 
during 1957, of whom two million accepted the standing 
west German offer of DM 1o (nearly £1) pocket money, 
and 1.8 million that of the return ticket to the frontier, 
which they are unable to buy before leaving home. But 
the journey has latterly been made so difficult that during 
the first quarter of this year only 218,000 were allowed 
to visit friends in the west—462,000 fewer than during the 
first quarter of 1957. In consequence of similarly calcu- 
lated and one-sided obstruction there has been at the same 
time a notable drop in the number of corporately organised 
meetings of churchmen, academicians, artists, and sports- 
men from the two parts of Germany. 

No newspapers are supposed to cross the interzonal 
border in either direction, and few do. But one channel 
of all-German communication is happily for the most part 
beyond the control of the censors of either side—the radio. 
Day after day, night after night, there is scarcely any part 
of Germany which cannot be reached in this way by the 
politicians, poets, saints, musicians, and mountebanks of 
both east and west. 


Calm Before Storm in 
Nyasaland 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RHODESIA 


HE return of Dr Hastings Banda to Nyasaland last week, 
E after 41 years away, marks the beginning of a new era 
for the protectorate ; but nobody, except the most optimistic 
African nationalists, is prepared to forecast how this era will 
end or even whether this new president-designate of the 
Nyasaland African Congress, who was hailed on his arrival 
as “our symbol of freedom, as we journey towards seces- 
sion” from the Central African Federation, will see it out. 

The testing time for Dr Banda came when he stepped 
out of the aircraft to face a gaily curious crowd of thousands. 
Until that moment he had been a legend of world-wide 
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success for a nation of 2.5 million whose menfolk often work 
abroad, but usually bring home merely a bicycle, blankets 
and smart clothes to signify their achievements in the 
Rhodesian Copperbelt or the Rand mines. Dr Banda has to 
his name three American degrees and an Edinburgh medical 
degree, as well as the reputation of having built up a pros- 
perous London practice. More to the point, he has since 
1951 been in the forefront of the Nyasa nationalists’ fight 
against federation, and can claim the friendship of Dr 
Nkrumah, who invited him to practise in Ghana in 1953. 
Early this year, as a result of the Nyasaland Congress’s 
failure to make progress towards secession, splinter groups 
broke off and the Congress faithfuls appealed to Dr Banda 
to come from Ghana to save them. 


At the two large rallies held in Blantyre to welcome him, 
the Congress showed renewed solidarity, the only note- 
worthy absentees being the former president, Mr T. D. T. 
Banda, and Mr Wellington Chirwa, the federal MP who has 
long defied the Congress’s demand that he should boycott 
the federal assembly. The theme of Dr Banda’s speeches 
was to warn his followers that he had not returned “ with 
self-government in my handbag,” and that this objective 
would involve patient negotiation with the government and 
a consideration of the viewpoints of other racial groups. 
(There are 8,000 Europeans and 9,000 Asiatics in Nyasa- 

land.) 

The Nyasaland government thinks that there is a chance 
for “a new dynamic approach,” but two factors discourage 
positive hopes that it can achieve common ground with Dr 
Banda on such questions as the speed of Nyasaland’s consti- 
tutional advance within the Federation, the amount of 
African representation at the 1960 federal constitutional 
review and the safeguards which Nyasaland will then 
demand. First is the absence on leave of the governor, Sir 
Robert Armitage, during this crucial first month of talks ; 
when he returns in August with a ruling from Mr Lennox- 
Boyd as to how far he may make concessions to the Con- 
gress, it is possible that Dr Banda, frustrated by the govern- 
ment’s first vagueness, may have changed his present moder- 
ate line. Secondly, a tacit time-limit has been placed on 
Dr Banda by his followers, within which he must show 
some drastic results.- The federal elections, likely in Septem- 
ber or October, will also press him into action which may 
well be extremist and involve a paralysing form of non- 
co-operation. 


N his own talks with Mr Lennox-Boyd last month, Dr 

Banda headed a delegation which demanded an immediate 
“fair share in the government ”—calculated at 22 out of 
30 Legislative Council seats, instead of the present five seats 
in 23 (12 officials and six European “ unofficials” provide 
the rest). He has frankly said that this is the means to the 
1960 end of removing Nyasaland from the Federation and 
joining it with Tanganyika. The European unofficials have 
refused invitations to suggest any kind of constitutional 
reform, while the officials have stuck to economic argu- 
ments. In March, the Financial Secretary initiated a 
debate which was an imaginary exercise on how Nyasaland 
would manage if it were allowed to secede: he produced 
convincing figures to show that the country would have to 
find an extra £5 million annually to sustain its present rate 
of development. With the main crops of tea, tobacco, tung 
and cotton an unreliable basis for the economy, and with 
minerals tantalisingly appearing either in unworkable 
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amounts or in places so remote as to make mining unprofit- 
able, the economic prospects of expansion for Nyasaland 
depend on secondary industry, and millions more need to 
be spent soon to avoid the exhaustion of Blantyre-Limbe’s 
water and electricity resources. But the recession has 


affected Nyasaland much less than the Rhodesias (though 
the basic income tax revenue for 1957-58 dropped by 20 per 
cent with the fall in copper prices); and the budget a fort- 
night ago provided for a record expenditure, in which pride 
of place was given to education, which claimed 15 per cent. 


LL this economic persuasion, however, has no more effect 
A on Dr Banda than on the African Members of the Legis- 
lative Council. Europeans broadly look on politics today 
as welfare economics; Nyasaland Africans think more 
basically of their civil liberties and are disturbed at what 
they have seen and experienced when working in Rhodesia 
or South Africa. A recent remarkable statement by the 
Blantyre Presbyterian Synod points to various results of 
federation which have “ produced a deep and widespread 
feeling of unrest, like a poison destroying race relations ”; 
the Synod particularly noted the “ Rhodesian ” attitude of 
new immigrants, the increase—in special police activities 
(expenditure on police per head of population is still half 
that of Ghana) and the continuance of emergency regula- 
tions which “ seriously restrict” freedom of movement, 
meeting and speech. As well, the unrest has certainly been 
increased by the reactionary swing last month in the 
Southern Rhodesian elections, and the unabating call by 
white Rhodesians for dominion status. 


Against this background, it is hard to see how Dr Banda 
can long maintain his moderate line. He may possibly be 
able to ignore his radicals for a time and bargain for con- 
cessions. But he has an abiding suspicion of the efficacy 
of constitutional safeguards, and cannot afford to abandon 
his stand on secession unless Sir Roy Welensky’s govern- 
ment, and Rhodesians generally, show a most unlikely 
“ change of heart.” It seems obvious, therefore, that the 
period of quiet after his arrival, and while he confers 
with his followers, is but a lull before Nyasaland’s 
greatest storm. 


THE FIRST REPORTS IN OUR NEW SERVICE OF 
ECONOMIC FORECASTING AND MARKET RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


WILL BE AVAILABLE NEXT MONTH 


Regular comprehensive surveys are now being prepared to help 
manufacturers and others to estimate the scale and quality of 
the future market for the following goods : 
Electric washing machines Passenger cars 
Refrigerators (including tyres, heaters 
Vacuum cleaners and car radios) 
Electric fires and Cycles 

convector heaters Radios, radiograms, record 
Gas and electric cookers players/gramophones 
Sewing machines Television sets 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 


and 
THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 


Further information from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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150’ corrosion-resisting chimney ERECTED IN 14 DAYS! 


Prefabricated sections of this polyester resin/ 
glass fibre fume extractor were laid up by hand 
on a wooden mould by Metal Formations Ltd., 
Dudley. Construction on site at the works of 
Edward Webb & Sons Ltd., artificial fertiliser 
manufacturers, was completed in a fortnight 





FAST BUILDING - SUBSTANTIAL SAVING! 


Because of its resistance to fluorine compounds and other 
corrosives, Beetle Polyester Resin 4111 was specified 
for fabricating this fume extractor at a Cheshire chemical 
works. The structure is 2} times the height of the nearest 
tall building, and will withstand wind speeds of 100 
m.p.h. Structural plastics were the only wholly satis- 
factory material to use in this application. No other 
material combines the ease, speed, and cheapness of 
manufacture, and the strength, lightness, and corrosion 


resistance of polyester resin/glass fibre structures. 
Could structural plastics serve you and save your money? 
B.I.P. operate a comprehensive Technical Advisory 
Service, and a fully equipped instructional centre for 
training the personnel of other companies in the latest 
fabrication techniques. With this large fund of technical 
knowledge, practical experience, and productive capacity, 
B.I.P. is especially well placed to co-operate with prospec- 
tive users of structural plastics. 


see about STRUCTURAL 


PLASTIC 





OLDBURY + BIRMINGHAM * TELEPHONE: BROADWELL 2061 
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Lap Dissolve 


EN Mr Heathcoat Amory cut entertainments 

4 duty in half in his budget this year, he gave 

the British cinema business the largest injec- 

tion of extra revenue that it has ever received from any 

government. The question, however, is whether the 

injection will prove to be a stimulant or a soporific. 

If the latter, the dose could not have been more nicely 
calculated. 

In a full year, at the 1957-58 rate of cinema takings, 
the concession in duty was reckoned at £14} million, 
leaving only £12 million of duty on an industry that 
two years ago was paying £34 million. This gave a 
good deal more than the trade’s wiser heads had 
expected (though some had hoped for another counter- 
vailing increase in licence fees upon their rampant com- 
petitor, television). Even though their gross takings 
must be continuing to fall (the cinemas are doing noth- 
ing so unconventional as cutting seat prices and offering 
the public some of the remission in duty, but admiss- 
ions are still slumping), the cut in duty rates offered 
exhibitors the hope of markedly higher net takings and 
rather lower costs, which should pull a wide fringe of 
them out of the red ink in which they had slowly been 
becoming submerged. This chance remains ; but it 
is no longer as bright. 

In the first quarter of this year, the slump in attend- 
ance was continuing at the worst rate yet: it was just 
on 2§ per cent lower than in the first three months of 
1957, which itself had showed a sickening fall through- 
out the year. At this rate, admissions this year might 
drop to less than 700 million, half those in 1948, 
though there have been suggestions from the trade that 
the rate of decline has moderated since March. Last 

year’s total of 914 million admissions was already lower 
than had been forecast for 1960 by one market research 
expert whom the industry called in. At the exhibitors’ 
annual conference this year another outside expert, a 
psychologist, suggested that the power of television to 


keep people away from the cinema was likely to increase 
with the rapid growth of the commercial system and 
the choice of programmes. After about five years, he 
thought, there tended to be a slight recovery in cinema 
attendance by viewers (it might be noted that television 
by then will probably be developing some kind of third 
channel). 

Though attendances in the first quarter were nearly 
25 per cent down, total box office takings were only 
17 per cent down ; the patrons were being beguiled 
with higher prices. Out of gross takings of {92.7 million 
last year, entertainments duty left the exhibitors a net 
revenue of {66.2 million: in a full year at the new 
rate of duty, assuming that the decline in attendances 
moderates a little, box office takings of some £75 million 
might leave them just about the same as in 1957, with a 
rather higher rate of levy to pay to producers of films 
made in Britain and about the same rates of film hire 
(which are usually based on graded percentages of net 
receipts). Upon the elaborate figuring of costs for 
cinemas as a whole that has so often been debated 
between this industry and the Customs and Excise, this 
might appear to offer the exhibitors about £5 million 
profit from showing films, making their main business 
about as profitable as their sales of ice-cream, orangeade, 
and the showing of advertisements. Operating profits of 
the order of £10 million on cinema business as a whole, 
before providing for depreciation or rent, would offer 
the trade something better—though not much—than 
in 1956-57, when it reckoned on a trading profit of 
about £8 million, 80 per cent of it from “ ancillary 
income.” 

It is that minor access of income for the time being, 
enabling the trade to ride out yet another year of 
slipping trade—with the hope in a year or two, provid- 
ing things still look bad enough, of getting the 
remaining {12 million out of some sympathetic govern- 
ment—that could lull this business into sheer 
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accidie. Nothing has come of the variously brutal 
schemes of rationalisation, by cutting down the number 
of halls showing a limited supply of films to a shrinking 
public, that were suggested by Mr John Davis of the 
Rank Organisation and other experts last year ; nothing 
will for the time being. The one demonstration of 
concerted action that has occurred is characteristically 
restrictive of competition: levies to make a fund to 
buy up and sterilise television rights of old moving 
pictures. Some slight rationalisation does appear to be 
occurring among the eight or ten distribution com- 
panies that maintain elaborate parallel services to move 
this small supply of films round the country ; but the 
industry is still far from the common-service organisa- 
tion for physical distribution of films that could easily 
handle the job now performed by several overlapping 
organisations. In the current condition of this trade, 
the business is disappearing a good deal faster than the 
people squabbling for a share of it. 

One section of the British film industry, as ever, 
remains absolved from a good deal of the squabbling ; 
production in Britain is protected by quota, financed 
by a government film bank, and given an extra penny or 
twopence out of the till, over and above what it gets 
through ordinary bargaining, every time a ticket clicks 
out, These measures do not afford full shelter from 
the ebb-tide of cinema business ; as total receipts from 
film hire have shrunk, the share that goes to production 
in Britain has come down too. In 1957 it was reckoned 
that producers were losing nearly half a million a year 
(on risk capital provided largely from public funds). 
A continued fall in attendance this year at the rate 
postulated above for exhibition might cut its share of 
film hire by as much again ; but the Government has 
again revised the scales of its statutory levy on takings 
to offer producers rather more than a million pounds 
extra to offset this. Projection of the British way of 
life—even on to the screens of nearly empty halls— 
remains the one element in the British film industry 
that is guaranteed to capture the imagination of civil 
servants and ministers ; the rest is an irritating corollary. 
No better epitome of the attitude of politicians to this 
industry as a whole has ever been offered than one 
revealing phrase in, as it happens, a Labour supple- 
mentary question this May: “ Does the Parliamentary 
Secretary realise that it is not in the best interest of 
British film production that its in- 
come, to a large extent, should be tied 
to such an unstable source as cinema 
admissions ? ” 

For the big circuit, doing its own 
distribution and producing some of its 
own films, opportunities for rationa- 
lisation of the wholesaling and retail- 
ing of films are more practical than for 
the broad, tatty fringe of small halls ; \4 
even so, to look forward simply to 
such economies would be a thankless 0 
task for managers and a poor lookout 
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British Picture Corporation, whether or not it foresaw 
such a cinema slump as has occurred, saved itself from 
simply that four years ago, when it decided to go into 
commercial television ; today, along with other pro- 
gramme contractors it is doing well out of “its licence 
te print money ” enabling it to pay a dividend totalling 
30 per cent for the year to March 31st, against 20 ‘per 
cent for 1956-57. In Wardour Street the week before 
its 1957 results were announced, there were guesses of 
“ £3 million from television and half a million from 
cinemas.” Be that as it may, ABPC did show a trading 
profit of £3,490,994 (against £2,599,481 in 1956), 
though it is not saying how that total is made up. “The 
improved results,” said its chairman Sir Philip Warter 
this week, “are attributable to the achievements of 
our subsidiary company—ABC Television Limited. . . . 
The cinema trading results were adversely affected not 
only by lower attendances but also by the very large 
sum of over a million pounds which was spent on 
maintenance.” 

That sum was in fact spent on “ those cinemas which 
are considered to be the key situations of the future.” 
Sir Philip does not say how many of these there are ; 
during the year the group closed 12 cinemas, leaving 
353 in operation, with one under construction at 
Preston. It made 14 feature films for cinemas and 
“various television subjects” last year, and Elstree is 
busier now even ; it closed some of its branch offices on 
the distribution side. Its television operations—week- 
end programmes for the Midlands, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire—prospered amain (it reckons its viewership 
now at about 10 million, as against one million when 
it began in February, 1956), and during the year ABPC 
acquired the only 4 per cent outside interest in ABC 
Television, making. it a wholly owned subsidiary. 
“The board is examining the further diversification of 
the Corporation’s activities within the general frame- 
work of the entertainment industry, including overseas 
territories.” 

One form of transition once favoured in editing 
movies was the lap dissolve: bringing up one 
picture behind the other, and then letting the new one 
shine through and take the place of the old. A similar 
commercial transition has now manifest attractions for 
oher people in the cinema business than ABPC. - Mr 
Bernstein’s Granada is reputedly his rival’s envy as well 

as Lord Hailsham’s bogey; Sic 
Michael Balcon’s name has been men- 
tioned among groups seeking a pro- 
gramme contract on what he some- 
times calls “the idiot lantern”; and 
next week Southern ITV will bring 
the Rank Organisation on to the little 
screen as well. Most tycoons in the 


i8}-|NOT GOING TO \ . 
THE CINEMA | & - film business will aver their con- 
— AS 


fidence that sooner or later the rival 
screens will find a balance; in the 
meantime, more and more of them are 
getting a foot on each side of the 
fulcrum. 
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Austrias Power Economy 


The sorcerer’s apprentice has everything 
under control 


ALF way up the Grossglocknerstrasse, the eye is 
H delighted by the waterfalls of the Kafertal across 

the valley—at least, on a clear day. When the 
clouds come down, and at night, these kilowatts do not 
have to be wasted on tourists; engineers divert the 
waters through a mountain tunnel to join the 
reservoir system serving the two power stations at 
Kaprun. About one thing the Austrians have a praise- 
worthy mean streak. They have the strongest objec- 
tion to letting water power escape without using it— 
and, if possible, using it several times over. Austria is 
by no means the biggest producer of hydro-power in 
Europe or the biggest consumer of electricity per 
head. Nor is the speed of power development 
(total output up nearly four times since 1946) so 
impressive to the visitor as the ingenious meshing 
together of different sources of energy into a compre- 
hensive power policy. 

Austria’s power output last year was about 12} 
billion units, of which public power undertakings were 
responsible for practically 10 billion units. Of these 
10 billion units, eight billion were from hydro-stations 
and two billion from thermal stations. The basic 
principle of Austria’s power planning is that thermal 
power should provide about a quarter and hydro power 
about three-quarters of total requirements. There are 
reserves of lignite to provide thirty years’ fuel for 
extended steam capacity in Styria (as low as £40 per 
kilowatt installed). But water is the great resource and 
the Austrians are determined to make the most of it, 
using thermal capacity to balance out between summer 
and winter. A normal year’s output presents this 
pattern, with steam contributing a good deal more 
in dry years: 


Winter Summer Year 
Hydro Stations :-— 
Run of the river........... 20 40 60 
MOEN Giiucccesasiswoedns il 4 15 
SN a cata hebeiwNhKCKRSEO 19 6 25 
50 50 100 


This contrast between winter and summer hydro 
resources is in the nature of things. It affects the two 
big Danube stations (Jochenstein and Ybbs-Persen- 
beug) to a lesser degree than the mountain river systems. 

The Danube run of the river plants can be used, 
within the limits of seasonal flow, very much as base 
load stations, with 4o per cent of their output in the six 
winter months and 60 per cent in the summer—in 
years when the river is well behaved. Twelve such 
stations gleam in the eyes of the engineers, who talk in 
a matter of fact way of extracting 80 per cent of the 
Danube’s energy potential by their means. One of them 





alone could add a tenth to Austria’s power output last 
year. 

Construction cost of run of the river plants are 
generally taken at two Austrian schillings per unit of 
yearly output—say 7d. The actual cost seems to work 
out somewhere near £175 per kilowatt installed, so 
that the figure in terms of yearly output presupposes 
a service use of over 6,000 hours a year. For 
the storage stations, the cost is put between 4 and 5.5 
schillings—say 1s 1d to 1s 6d per unit of yearly output. 
Fixed costs per unit of output over the years will 
naturally depend on the service life of the installations 
and on interest charges—usually taken together at 10 
per cent of the investment. 

Hydro development is an intense user of capital 
during the several years needed to bring in a major 
scheme, but thereafter it offers the prospect of cheap 
power for as long as planning makes sense. Dependence 
on rain, snow and the timely melting of glaciers can 
sometimes be awkward. 


— the system has to rely on a bigger output from 
thermal stations. The swings of thermal, storage and 
run of the river output are shown in the first chart. 
The problem that the Austrians are tackling is to trans- 
late unwanted kilowatts into valuable energy for use 
when water is scarce. The answer is two-fold. Use the 
rivers to the full in the summer and conserve mountain 
water increasingly for use in the winter. Secondly, use 
power that would otherwise run to waste at off peak 
times to pump water up to higher reservoirs for later 
conversion into peak power. 

An illustration of how this pumping works is shown 
in the second chart. In the Vorarlberg, there is a 
group of hydro stations that in origin and in present 
practice serve the needs of Germany and make an im- 
portant contribution to Austria’s power exports—not 
far short of two billion units last year. One of its im- 
portant functions is to take care of sudden increases of 
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load on the German system that would otherwise cause 
a frequency drop below 50 cycles. With its new capa- 
city at Liinersee, all automatically controlled, it can 
swing within two minutes from sending out several 
hundred megawatts of power to using two hundred 
megawatts or more for pumping water to the higher 
reservoirs. The five pumps can be taken out of service 
in less than a minute and full power output resumed in 
a couple of minutes. It would take several hours to run 
up a steam plant to its full rating. 


This flexibility is illustrated particularly well by what 
the chart shows for Liinersee on January 31st. What 
happened to demand around ten o’clock that morning 
is not exactly clear, but suddenly the whole system was 
put into reverse. It had been sending out about 500 
MW ; then for half an hour it drew 250 MW from the 
grid system to pump ; then for an hour or so it was 
back to high output ; in the afternoon pumping was 
resumed and in the evening the generators went back 
to part load. But on every day of the week pumping 
was being carried out in the early hours of the morning, 
using surplus power from the Austrian system. The 
trick (and this is of particular interest here, since day 
storage plants are contemplated in Scotland and Wales) 
is that the generators also serve as motors ; they are 
driven by water turbines to generate power, and they 
take power from the grid to drive pumps when their 
output is not needed. Superimposed on this night to 
day storage there is summer to winter storage too. The 
sums are complicated, but briefly the Liinersee installa- 
tions are rated to use 535 million units at surplus times 
to pump water that will produce 410 million units for 
daily and seasonal peak use. Thus the Liinersee plant 
acts as big counterweight, taking surplus power or 
sending power out according to need. All this is down 
to automatic operation ; even the pushing of buttoms 
has become an unnecessary chore. 

The stations mentioned here are no more than par- 
ticular examples of engineering enterprise among many 
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that impress the non-technical visitor. There are many 
others worth mentioning and all of them attract a degree 
of public interest in Austria that one wishes the 
nationalised industries in this country could foster. 
British visitors to Zell am Zee this summer should 
spend a day inspecting Kaprun with its two reservoirs 
7,000 feet up and two power stations ; the round- 
trip costing 15s. is about the best tourist value in 
the world. 


—. react rather sharply to the notion that 
public power is “ nationalised ” in a British sense. 
Yet the practical working out of their system is not so 
very different from the direction that has latterly been 
taken by ours. At the top is the Verbundgesellschaft 
which buys in bulk and sells to bulk distributors, runs 
the grid network, looks after international power rela- 
tions, and plans for the future. The shares in the 
Verbundgesellschaft are wholly owned by the Austrian 
government, whose representative, it is said, contents 
himself with appearing at the annual general meeting 
and nodding five times. The Verbund takes power 
from the Sondergesellschaften (whose status somewhat 
resembles that of the power companies in this country 
before nationalisation). In these special power com- 
panies, half the capital at least is owned by the federal 
government and up to half may be owned by the pro- 
vinces ; commonly the government owns more and the 
provinces less. 

These undertakings provide the bulk of the public 
supply system. Government influence over their prices 
is decisive, and there is little doubt that power prices 
are and have been too low. For example, the Tauern- 
kraftwerke AG (which runs Kaprun among other 
stations) has share capital and reserves of 1.6 billion 
Austrian schillings ; its profit after interest in 1956 was 
1} million schillings. Less than one-tenth of one per 
cent is a distinctly low return, especially for a non- 
nationalised industry. In fact, the Austrian power 
system could do more to help itself towards expansion. 
It spent around two billion schillings last year on invest- 
ment ; a mere 100 million schillings came from its own 
surpluses and 250 million from depreciation. The rest 
came from the federal and provincial governments (220 
million), the World Bank (330 million), ERP funds 
(210 million), internal power loans (520 million) and 
other sources (410 million). The Austrian public have 
become keen supporters of electric power loans, and 
their savings doubtless owe something to cheap power. 
Perhaps the World Bank, which has put $57 million 
into Austrian power in the last five years, might be 
inclined to temper its admiration for the good purpose 
its money has served with the reflection that the con- 
sumer could do a bit more towards new investment. 
But the Austrians have already shown how to develop 
their own power and with Zurich, the World Bank, and 
other countries to help—to say nothing of their own 
investors—they are not likely to go short of investment 
money. 
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MIDDLE EAST MARKETS 


A Heavy Fall 


or the whole of Monday and Tuesday share markets 

fell heavily. After a pause on Wednesday they dropped 
again on Thursday. The coup d’état in Iraq had caught 
investors on the wrong foot; a bull market had been in 
progress on both the gilt-edged and industrial sides ; a bull 
account had been built up in oil shares. The issue of £10 
million 53 per cent stock (1976-78) for Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board was in the pipe line. The fall in prices was 
therefore inevitably sharp and prolonged. The movement 
of the indices gives only rough measure of what occurred. 
The Financial Times industrial index fell from 178.1 on 
Friday of last week to 174.3 on Tuesday, and rallied to 175.2 
with the opening of the new account on Wednesday. Oil 
shares are not included in that index, and the big movements 
have been the falls this week up to Thursday of 14s. 43d. in 
BP and of about 11s. in Shell. The Economist indicator 
running from Wednesday to Wednesday does include oil 
shares but does not pick out the days of gloom. At 192.9 
it showed a fall of only 1.2 to Wednesday night. 

On the first two days of this week the Financial Times 
index of Government stocks dropped from 84.41 to 83.29. 
It, too, rallied only temporarily on Wednesday. Govern- 
ment funding through the market has come abruptly to a 
halt. The Mersey Docks issue, which had looked about 
rightly priced with a gross redemption yield a penny or two 
over 6 per cent, fell by the wayside. Underwriters had to 
take up 90 per cent of their obligations, and with an opening 
price of one discount can count themselves lucky to see 
their loss approximately covered by commission. Evidently 
there must now be a holiday from gilt-edged issues. Issuing 
authorities have been quite extraordinarily unlucky in that 
not one of the three issues made since the last Bank rate 
teduction—Liverpool, Jamaica and Mersey Docks—has 
attracted the public. Now in the industrial market Albert E. 
Reed comes forward with a {£5 million 6 per cent debenture 
1979-84 to shareholders only at £98. Those terms must 
have been designed to look attractive, but in these markets 
there can be no assurance of success. 


Adjustment Unfinished 


E-ASSESSMENT in the markets is not yet complete. As 
R this issue goes to press prices are again falling steeply ; 
War Loan at 66 showed a fall of a further § on Thursday 
and BP at 96s. 3d. one of 6s. 3d. A bull market, reason- 
ably restrained, dies hard, and this one may even yet not 
be dying. Many investors are still eagerly looking for 
profitable outlets for their money. An example of their 
search even while the fall has been in progress is the pur- 
chase by institutions under rule 163 (e) of a fair block of the 
unquoted non-voting {1 “ A” ordinary shares of Associated 
Television at just over £6 per share to yield just under 
§ per cent. But most investors are now asking themselves 


how much the new market situation reminds them of the 
Suez affair and how much it looks like war. Markets fall 
into a well-known pattern when war clouds gather: gilt- 
edged stocks fall ; most industrials fall, but shipping shares 


july 11 uly 15 uly 16 uly 17 
Gilt-edged :— ad si _ 
Conversion 33% 1969.. &7 86} 86} 85; 
Transport 3% 1978-88 . 66 65} 66 65 
Funding 33% 1999-2004 72 714 713 71 
War Loan 38%. .ecccce 68 66} 66; 66 
Oil :-— ‘i < s. d. se ¢€ s. d. 
iced cscaecaanauwace 112 6 99 44 102 6 96 3 
WOE waneeaddaiwade 73 «9 66 3 68 ih 65 0 
QU ceanetbuatdncsaaa 145 0 134 43 138 9 134 3 
SRN ocean cdaccnsce 68 9 67 0 68 6 67 43 
Industrials :— s. d. s. d. a: & $. '¢@, 
PG cack kadainenyaes 50 0 50 0 50 0 50 0 
Wit eteutitusanddeacas 28 9 27 103 28 6 27 103 
EE wctcckieeidudans 43 0 42 3 42 0 40 4} 
rer 29 104 30 1% 31 0 30 9 
Shipping :— e. ¢ s. d. es. <€ s. € 
Brit. & Commonweaith 38 0 37 6 37 6 36 6 
Serscceveweccecscdes 17 9 i9 O 19 9 19 7 
POs ckddadsacedecva 30 31 6 31 9 31 4 
Copper (£ per ton) ...... 1943 1988 1983 204 
Lead (£ per ton)......... 693 693 718 73} 
Zinc (£ per ton)......... 624 63 4 643 65} 
Rubber (d. per Ib)....... 223 233 23% 23? 
Wool Tops {d. per Ib) .... 98 1034 1014 1034 
Barley (£ per ton) ....... 203 20 # 20 20% 


and commodity prices rise. The table shows that prices 
have moved in that direction, but as yet they have not gone 
far. Barley, for example, is the commodity (apart from 
oil) most vulnerable to a crisis affecting Iraq. It has risen 
but only 6s. 6d. a ton in an active market. Share move- 
ments too have been kept within bounds partly by sheer 
need of the jobbers to widen their quotations and protect 
themselves. The jobbers may nevertheless stil] have to 
take more stock and at lower prices; but these are not 
panic markets. 


Focus on Baghdad 


HE upheaval in the Middle East brought an abrupt re- 
- appraisal of the immediate Bank rate prospect. Last 
week’s further fall of more than 4 per cent in the Treasury 
bill rate brought it very nearly a full point below Bank rate, 
discounting an early reduction—a reduction frustrated, if 
it was ever intended, by the new crisis. Inevitably, it has 
had immediate repercussions on sterling. But while the 
outlook has been transformed in the shortest term, it is 
much too early to assess the force of the wider impact. A 
major disturbance in the Middle East could conceivably 
postpone indefinitely the chances of any further Bank rate 
reduction. A major conflagration could even tip the balance 
of the world economy from recession to inflation and thus 
reverse the direction in which Bank rate had been likely to 
move next. If, on the other hand, the crisis is contained, 
its effect on the economy and the markets could turn out 
to have been merely a temporary injection of uncertainty 
and delay. 

Within these limitations, one most encouraging factor has 
been the behaviour of sterling. Any international political 
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crisis always hits sterling, as an international currency 
backed by modest reserves; a crisis in the Middle East 
appearing to threaten Britain’s oil interests and revenues 
would normally be especially disruptive. The present crisis, 
moreover, comes in the midst of the phase of seasonal strain. 
In these circumstances, the modest extent of the weakening 
of sterling this week can be taken as an impressive indication 
of the strength of underlying confidence. The official rate 
against the US dollar has fallen on balance from $2.803 to 
$2.80 on Thursday when the market was thin. On Tuesday 
night when the rate was $2.80;3; it might have fallen below 
parity in the absence of official support. On Wednesday 
no further support was needed and no support was evident 
in the transferable market, where the rate has fallen to 
$2.773. Security sterling also has fallen below $2.78, 
the lower limit of official sterling for the first time for 
some months. 

Sterling continues to show its weakest front against the 
Continental currencies: it stands at or near its support point 
against D-marks, guilders, Belgian francs, Italian lire and 
Austrian schillings. But it appears that any support the 
Exchange Account has had to provide at these rates has 
been small. A somewhat curious feature against this 
background has been the placing early this week of German 
and Swiss funds in the money market. It seems likely that 
these orders represent the execution of decisions taken at 
the end of last week when an early reduction of the London 
Bank rate seemed likely. Now the discounts on forward 
sterling have widened a little, and this has virtually removed 
the margin on interest arbitrage covered against the 
exchange risk. 

However, the movements in the forward margins have by 
no means been large. Even after this week’s widening of 
the premium on the US dollar three months forward from 
1}#-14% cents to 27-1%, and the concurrent fall of 0.15 per 
cent in the London bill rate and rise of 0.2 per cent in the 
New York rate, the forward exchange margin only just 
offsets the reduced interest differential, leaving no apparent 
speculative ingredient. 


IRAQ OIL 


Normal So Far 


T the time that The Economist went to press, oil still 
Penna to be flowing normally through the pipelines 
that traverse Syria to Banias and cross the frontier to Tripoli 
in the Lebanon, though there were unexplained reports that 
Syria itself had imposed petrol rationing. Jordan, which 
ordinarily gets its oil by road tanker from Iraq and has no 
significant storage facilities, was reported to be receiving 
oil from Bahrein by air to replace the supplies cut off when 
the frontier was closed after the revolt in Baghdad. From 
inside Iraq, officials of the Iraq Petroleum Company were 
still telling their headquarters in London that operations 
were proceeding normally without interference. 

The company had received no word of the reactions of 
the new rulers of Iraq to the heads of agreement that had 
been reached in principle between its managing director, Mr 
Herridge, and Mr Chalabi, the economics minister in the 
former government, a few days before the revolt erupted. 
Under this IPC had agreed to surrender exploration and 
development rights in parts of the areas over which it holds 
oil concessions, allowing Iraq to exploit these indepen- 
dently ; it was left to the company to suggest areas in which 
it would be prepared to give up its rights. The company had 
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told the government of its intention to double its current 
offtake of about 35 million tons a year by the end of 1961. 
And it had also agreed to furnish details of production costs 
in respect of 1955, 1956, and 1957, concerning which the 
two parties had been in dispute about the amount of royal- 
ties due to the government. 

With the flow of oil supplies from the Middle East, ‘for 
the moment, proceeding normally, there has been practically 
no impact yet upon European tanker markets, beyond per- 
ceptibly firmer quotations from owners: Shell came into 
the market on Thursday for the first time in a year, but 
only for one or two vessels for early autumn loading from 
the Middle East and Caribbean. The United States Military 
Sea Transportation Service was reported to have chartered 
20 T-2 tankers from the Western Hemisphere to the Middle 
East, which was to be expected in view of the emergency 
movement of American forces, though 20 T-2s would repre- 
sent no more than a fifth of the laid-up tonnage that this 
service already has under its control. 


BRITISH TRADE 


A Record Surplus 


HE London dock strike was largely responsible for the 
T sudden widening of the trade gap last month. Exports 
usually fall in June but not by as much as the £64 million 
drop recorded this time ; the Board of Trade estimates that 
some £40 million of this fall was attributable to the strike. 
Because of the quicker recording on the receiving side, the 
import figures for May had already been affected by the 
strike, and there was probably a further reduction in June 
of some {10 million or £15 million. Had there been no 
dock strike, the trade gap in May and June would probably 
have averaged around £30 million a month. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 
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* Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United States amounting 
to £7 million in 1957. — ¢ Provisional. 

In the first half of the year, British exports were § per 
cent lower in value than in the same months of. last year 
and imports were 12 per cent lower. But this picture. is 
distorted not only by the recent strike but also by the arrival 
of the Suez-delayed cargoes a year ago. Making what 
allowance is possible for these factors, the underlying fall 
in the value of exports was probably 3 per cent and in the 
value of imports about 9 per cent. Export prices have 
scarcely changed between the two years, but import prices 
have fallen about 10 per cent, which implies a reduction of 
about 3 per cent in the quantity of exports and a small 
increase in the quantity of imports. 

It is evident that the terms of trade have been entirely 
responsible for the encouraging showing of the balance of 
trade in the first half of the year. The gap in visible trade, 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Stony Path for Profits 


ORE than half the 852 companies 

+ caught in the second quarter 
analysis of profits drew up their accounts 
on December 31st and they include 
many of the giants of British industry 
and international trade. The April-June 
figures set down in detail on pages 242 
and 243 therefore sketch a rough outline 
of trading in 1957 and just a little 
beyond. They tell investors nothing of 
what has happened to earnings in the 
first half of 1958 or what is happening 
now. The completion of two years of the 
analysis on the new basis introduced in 
ihe third quarter of 1956 enables a 
cumulative table of profits to be pre- 
sented for the year to June 30th with 
comparative figures for the previous 
year ; the companies included in the 
Jatest quarter account for about a third 
of the total number of companies and to 
about a half of the gross trading profits. 
Profits were hard to earn but they had 
noi actually turned downwards: heavy 
investment was rewarded by only a small 
increase of 1.8 per cent in trading profits 
from £1,041 million to £1,060 million. 
These are poor pickings in contrast to 
those enjoyed by the 420 companies 
which reported a rise of 11} per cent in 
ihe first quarter of this year—an excep- 
tional quarter in which recovery in 
motor profits and high earnings from the 
then expanding stee] industry played a 
dominant role. Despite that exceptional 
quarterly result, it is still apparent that 
with stable industrial production indus- 
irial profits have been maintained only 
with difficulty. Advances in profits 
reported in the four quarters of 1957 


ran in the order one per cent, 43 per 
cent, 5} per cent and 4; per cent. And 
since new investment. was _ being 
ploughed steadily in, the return on em- 
ployed capital must have been falling. 
The rate of return on capital employed 
(at book values) by these 852 companies 
has fallen from 22.8 per cent to 20.9 
per cent. Compared with a year earlier 
further investment in fixed assets has 
called for bigger depreciation provisions 
which total £215 million, absorbing 
£25 million more from profits: part of 
this investment has been financed by 
new issues of loan capital, and debenture 
interest has risen by £53 million to 
£28 million. The tax bill has been cut 
by £11 million, but still net equity 
earnings have declined by £1} million to 
£355 million. Ordinary shareholders, 
however, have not been the losers, for 
net ordinary dividends have risen by 
£11 million to £130 million. Expressed 
as a gross rate on issued capital, swollen 
a little by scrip issues, these dividends 
represent a notional 154 per cent, com- 
pared with 15} per cent a year ago. 
There is no distinct divergence of 
fortune between the producers of capital 
goods and the manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods. Ten oil companies make 
up the largest single industrial group and 
their profits rose by a mere one half of 
one per cent. The other groups bulking 
large in the latest analysis are food and 
confectionery (reporting a fall of 6.2 per 
cent in profits), chemicals and paint 
{achieving an increase of 10.9 per cent), 
engineering (where a host of companies 
report a rise of 7 per cent) and mis- 
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cellaneous manufacturing (where profits 
have risen by 14.1 per cent). The tex- 
tiles trades have fared badly; profits 
from wool were down by 20.6 per cent 
and from cotton by 17.2 per cent. 
Though profits were hard to come by, 
the 852 companies, especially the giants 
of international trade, did not cut their 
rate of replacement and investment 
significantly. Net investment in fixed 
assets was £340 million, raising their 
book value to £2,887 million, and there 
was an increase in working capital, with 
stocks rising by £141 million to £1,836 
million and debtors by £87 million 


to £1,238 million. The total of 
“quick” assets was £8 million 
higher at {£738 million, but the 


food and confectionery companies, over- 
shadowed by the giant Unilever 
combine, reported a sharp decline of 
£19 million in cash assets and an 
increase of £15 million in bank over- 
drafts. In total the bank overdrafts of 
the 852 companies rose by nearly £26 
million to £251 million. These com- 
panies were also big borrowers in the 
capital market: about £109 million was 
raised in loan capital, including the big 
issues made by ICI and _ British 
Petroleum. Another £73 million was 
raised by cash issues of ordinary and 
preference shares. These are big sums 
but they are overshadowed by additions 
to reserves of £268 million. 

Thus British industry has added to its 
capacity, but as yet it has not been able 
to employ it to best advantage. Investors 
are aware of this steep, stony path, but, 
looking beyond present troubles, they 
have already begun to wonder how 
distant are the more pleasant lanes on 
the other side of the hill. 
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Reports Published 
April to 
June, 1958 











852 Companies 





Latest 
Year 


Previous 
Year 












Gross trading profit............. 
Income from investments ........ 
Other current income........... 
Non-recurring credits ........... 


1,040,635 | 1,059,975 
45,525 51,529 
1,805 1,537 
20,693 22,556 


1,135,597 
214,821 






Total Income .. 











URS ois is cede ecetenes 


189,953 










WMG UNE iccadeckiavesaccaden 363,521 347,596 
PUNE WN cccicccdeeentcasaess 73,324 78,355 
Directors’ emoluments .......... 23,439 24,469 
Administrative charges .......... 6,349 7,579 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ... 25,492 31,517 













PUNE fi oe Uae eG eee ey 18,926 18,383 
Minority interests...........00 12,860 | = 13,840 
COON MINE od ccna tsavasddcns 22,460 | 27,892 










Preference dividends ............ 15,398 | 15,820 
rofits retained by subsidiaries... 87,587 82,430 
Ordinary dividends.............. 118,936 129,759 


Reserves (parent company) ...... 121,188 | 126,762 
Brought in (parent company) .... 189,196 | 218,421 
Carried forward (parent company) | 218,42! | 234,795 



































Reports Published 
July, 1957 to 
June, 1958 





Capital Liabilities | 
and Reserves | Previous 
Year 


2,337 Companies Capital (Parent 

















— Companies) :— 
: Debenture ...... 518,180 | 
Previous Latest Preference....... 421,628 
Year Year Ordinary ........ | 1,360,365 | 
| | . 2,300,173 
2,147,176 | 2,252,732 | Reserves and Sur- 
86,648 j 97,920 | plus — 
2,839 | 2,332 | Capital reserves. . 733,954 
48,442 56,198 Revenue res. and 
—— carry forward .. | 1,348,305 
2,285,105 2,409,182 
————— | Total Capital, 
377,450 | 429,593 Reserves and 
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ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
Published April-June, 1958 (£°000) 











| 852 Companies 






= — 
Latest Manet Previous Latest 
Year Year Year 








| 


Fixed Assets:— 

Land, property 
and plant ..... 
less depreciation 










627,413 
440,879 
1,451,347 


| 2,519,639 


3,746,579 | 4,272,937 
1,198,890 | 1,385,498 


i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 








| 848,574 
1,501,843 


Trade invest- 
GEES <ccccccss 









316,934 352,038 


| 4,870,056 



































737,732 | 737,355 | Surplus.......... 4,382,432 
160,665 178,672 | Intangible Assets 99,732 101,121 
| Outside Interests 
58,361 60,328 in subsidiaries. ... 187,536 | 191,970 | 
19,666 21,708 | | 
46,920 53,154 | Current Liabilities | 
and Provisions:— Current Assets:- 
32,448 33,937 Bank overdrafts eee 1,694,896 | 1,835,591 
26,585 29,657 and loans ...... 225,120 COR .ckcice 1,150,539 | 1,237,745 
44,572 55,168 Creditors ....... 896,171 Gilt-edged secs. . | 113,948 | 104,799 
Other current Other marketable | 
32,465 33,329 liabilities....... 480,685 | investments ... 123,222 135,966 
178,757 182,293 Future taxation .. See i SEE GC cc cccccccss 493,475 497,740 
261,726 288,790 Cther provisions. 82,940 | | 
254,770 270,031 | 1,970,467 | 2,090,413 3,576,080 3,811,841 
396,88! 449,869 \ | 
449,869 485,036 6,540,435 | 7,152,439 6,540,435 | # sane 
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Continued from page 230 

according to the monthly returns, has been running at an 
annual rate approaching £350 million, but this is not the 
figure that will appear in the balance of payments accounts. 
The trade returns include in the cost of imports the charges 
for freight and insurance, a substantial part of which is 
paid to British firms and does not enter into overseas trans- 
actions. In each of the last two years the actual payments 
deficit on visible trade has been some £500 million less 
than the so-called trade gap. That difference is not invari- 
able, but it seems certain that in the balance of payments 
accounting there has been an appreciable surplus on visible 
trade in the first half of this year, which could be as high 
as £150 million on an annual basis. It looks as if 1958 may 
see a surplus exceeding the existing postwar record of £300 
million achieved in 1950. Indeed the figure may be as high 
as £450 million if the total of “invisible” earnings from 
shipping, travel, insurance and investments is maintained at 
last year’s level which seems to be its present course. 


COAL PRICES 


The Gentleman in Millbank 


HE Government this week formally refused a proposal 
T's the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries 
that when it overrules the National Coal Board on a matter 
of coal prices it should do so by specific Ministerial direc- 
tion under the nationalisation Act. The Select Committee 
had suggested this course, in cases where the Minister of 
Power and the Board disagreed after consultation on prices, 
after criticising the present “ gentleman’s agreement ” under 
which the Coal Board undertakes not to change prices 
without the Minister’s consent. The Coal Board, while 
observing that it hopes for eventual freedom from any 
ministerial control of its prices, favoured the Select Com- 
mittee’s proposal. 

The Government has turned down this proposal that it 
should exercise its influence through the constitutional 
forms of the Act for reasons that Sir Ian Horobin gave the 
Commons this week: 

The Government do not believe that it is possible to con- 
duct great industries like the coal industry except on the 
basis of constant and confidential consultation between the 
Board and the Minister. There is a joint responsibility, 
especially for prices. It is not realistic to suppose that any 
Government could completely dissociate themselves from 
the general level of coal prices. It is equally a statutory 
obligation on the Board so to arrange its affairs that, taking 
one year with another, it makes ends meet. The Govern- 
ment therefore feel that it is inescapable in this matter that 
responsibility should be shared, and they feel that to intro- 
duce a formal direction would be a very grave step and 
would hinder the proper relations between the two. 

Understandably, Sir Ian did not find it politic to refer to 
the fact that under the present arrangement, which has no 
basis in law, the Minister’s influence has on several occa- 
sions made it impossible for the Coal Board to avoid annual 
deficits, which comes close to preventing it from fulfilling 
its statutory obligations. 

Two former Ministers of Power spoke in this debate upon 
the Select Committee’s report and the annual report of the 
National Coal Board, and it is perhaps as well to have their 
views about this informal price control on record. Mr 
Robens supported the Select Committee, arguing that the 
Coal Board should be free to fix its prices subject to con- 
sultation, and that if the Government wished to overrule 
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these it should give the Board a direction and place the 
statutory instrument on the table of the House. Mr Shinwell 
“did not think there is any political advantage in that”: 
the present Opposition might find itself supporting an 
increase in coal prices while Ministers were refusing it, and 
“if we were the Government it might be even worse.” 
He felt, therefore, that the Coal Board should be obliged 
to consult the Minister ; but that, having been consulted, 
the Minister should leave it to the board, saying “ It is your 


business. You raise the price of coal and you must accept 
responsibility.” 


Cutting Costs with Output 


¥ letting “ natural wastage” run down its mining man- 
power in most coalfields, and abandoning Saturday 
working, the Coal Board has now deliberately cut its pro- 
duction—by June, down to 6 per cent below the 1957 level. 
Its labour force is not down nearly as much as that—the 
latest figure of men on colliery books is 695,800, less than 2 
per cent below last year’s figure. But higher absenteeism 
and working only five days a week has reduced the number 
of shifts worked by a much higher percentage: output 
per manshift for all miners is now slightly higher than 
last year, and this is a key factor in mining costs. In 
its first quarter the Board showed a small financial surplus 
—£3-8 million compared with £8.8 million in the 
first quarter of last year. This seems mainly to 
have been due to a much reduced loss on coal imports ; 
but the economy measures that began during the quarter 
did have a fairly rapid effect in improving colliery profits, 
and this seems to have been continuing. In the Commons 
this week, with many provisos, Sir Ian Horobin quoted the 
crude rule of thumb that every one per cent improvement in 
output per manshift, other things being equal, would mean 
about £5 million a year extra for the Board. At certain 
times this year this crude measure of productivity has been 
35 per cent higher than in 1957. 

This cut in production has not yet enabled the Board to 
reduce its colliery and opencast stocks of coal—its customers 
can read the figures of surplus as well as the next man, and 
are not increasing their own distributed stocks as much as 
usual. There are signs that the switch to fuel oil has 
regained some of its pre-Suez impetus: as Sir Ian com- 
mented, between 1951 and 1957 coal prices rose 60 per cent 
while fuel oil prices rose only 20 per cent, so that in com- 
parison with this convenient and powerful competitor coal 
has gone up a third in price over six years. 

In the industrial market, where the remaining informal 
allocation scheme for coal is going to be dropped, coal 
salesmen, moreover, have none of the freedom to bargain 
of their oil competitors. No customer for large quantities of 
fuel oil need pay the posted price, and some of the discounts 
given to secure custom are really substantial. In contrast, 
coal prices are rigidly based on pithead prices controlled by 
the Ministry, plus freight charges: nor even is the salesman 
always able to tell a customer what the price will be, simply 
because he cannot guarantee that a customer will be supplied 
from a particular pit. Sir Ian this week purported to discern 
elements of flexibility in the productive capacity of the 
Board to deal with any sudden re-expansion of demand 
(the chance that absenteeism might be reduced, plus the 
hope that investment must pay off some time) ; it is hard 
to discover any commercial flexibility for the Board in its 
increasingly competitive market. 
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Trade with the East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, link 
East and West through a system of one hundred branches extending to 

most centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 

Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 
industry. In particular an effective credit information service and skilled assistance 

and advice are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking new 

business connections in Asian markets. 


‘THE CHARTERED BANK 


CUncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
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Invest safely and profitably ina 
National Institution with assets of 


£278,000,000 


Why not write for the Society’s investment booklet or, 
better still, call at your nearest office and ask for 
details of how to invest safely and profitably with 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: see local directory for address of nearest office. 
ABBEY HOUSE . BAKER STREET -. LONDON, N.W.1 
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BANKING HALF YEAR 


From Advances to Gilt-edged 


HE mid-year balance sheets of the clearing banks seem 
T at first glance to belie the general assumption that no 
considerable upsurge of bank advances is to be expected 
after the “ ceiling ” is formally withdrawn at the end of this 
month. During the 6} weeks to end-June every one of the 
big banks recorded an expansion of advances and the aggre- 
gate rose by £68 million to £2,030 million. This is fully 
£170 million above the low point reached last January, 
though £50 million below the peak of mid-1957. 

It would probably be wrong, however, to deduce from 
these figures that the trend was significantly upwards even 
before the news of the Chancellor’s relaxations. The greater 
part of the rise since last January apparently resulted from 
the seasonal impact of tax-gathering, the effects of which 
extended further into the year than usual. The strong 
resumption of the upward movement in the closing period 
of the half-year, following some weeks of stability in private- 
sector advances, may mark the beginning of a new trend ; 
but it seems more probable that it was mostly attributable 
to special influences—notably the temporary inflation of the 


extraneous intra-bank clearing items that are generally . 


grouped with advances proper. It may be noted, too, that 
£73 million of the recorded rise was due to demands from 
the nationalised industries, 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 





Change since 


May 21, | End- | Mid- 
June, 1958 1958" | 1957 | 1957 
} ' 
| émn ~mn | émn | émn 

Deposits ...6.0scccece 6,668 -6 +257-6 | —260-4 | + 178-7 

Net depositst ...... 6,325 -0 . +205°6 | —190-8 , +161-5 
’ 0 } 

Liquid Assets .......... | 2,190-3*(32-8) |] +111-8 | —473-5 | + 23-9 
PA cetvaws yeessn 549-8 (8-2)] + 19-4!) — 50-8 + 32-8 
Cal Money. .wiscvcs 425-8 (6°4)] + 14:2 | — 99-6; — 20-4 
Treasury Bills ...... 1111-6 (16-7) } + 86-0 | —291-3 | + 56-8 
ee ee ' $03-3 (f-5)] — 7:7) — 31-8, — 45:1 

Ri ME os Sawanwon 4,210-9 (63-1) | + 86-0 | +281-2 | 4142-3 
Investments ........ 2,181-4 (32-7) ] + 18-0, +132-7 | +192-6 
PORES, 6 iSiaxiaws 2,029-5 (30-4) | + 67-9 | +148-5 | — 50-3 

To State Boards .. 70-7 4 7-6 | — 8-1] + 13-2 
NS 50cscauiksn 1,958-8 + 60-3 | +156-6) — 63-5 


* Italic figures in parentheses are percentages of the asset totals to the 
published deposits. + After deducting items in the course of collection 


Banking policy, at all events, has plainly been based for 
some time past upon the assumption that no great pressure 
upon bank resources would come from the direction of 
advances. Most of the banks have been prepared to utilise 
any spare liquidity by purchases of investments, and several 
of them have returned to the gilt-edged market in strength. 
Over the past twelve months aggregate investment port- 
folios have been expanded by no less than £193 million, 
to £2,181 million, much their highest since the big wave 
of selling and of depreciation in the first half of 1955. As 
a result, in spite of some expansion of liquid assets—by {24 
million over the 12 months—tiquidity ratios have been 
significantly reduced. The aggregate ratio rose during the 
closing weeks of the half year from 32.4 to 32.8 per cent ; 
but this compared with 33.4 per cent 12 months before, 
and was the lowest mid-year figure for three years. 
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The reversal of the movement of advances during the 
year has not been matched by any change in the trend of 
deposits. On the contrary, the rising trend has persisted 
and recently, indeed, has steepened. Over the twelve 
months aggregate net deposits have risen by £161.5 million 
(compared with a rise of £193.4 million in 1956-57) ; in 
the closing weeks of the half year they rose by £205.7 
million—or by fully £20 million more than in the similar 
period of 1957. The seasonally corrected index compiled 
by Lloyds Bank thus rose by another 1.4, to 110.7 (1948 = 
100). This compares with 107.9 at mid-1957 and is easily 
the highest figure since the early months of the squeeze in 
1955S. 


The Midland’s Investments 


S might be expected, it is in the sphere of investment 
A policy that the individual banks show the most striking 
divergences. Lloyds Bank, whose deposits represent a 
little over 18 per cent of total clearing bank deposits, has 
been responsible for one-third (£65 million) of the net rise 
in aggregate investment portfolios during the past twelve 
months—though its investment ratio is still a shade below 
the average. At the other extreme, the Midland Bank, with 
214 per cent of the aggregate deposits, has increased its 
investment portfolio by only £24 million—but it still has an 
above-average ratio. This caution in face of the prospect 
of falling money rates doubtless stems from the lessons of 
1955. The Midland was one of the four big banks that 
disclosed a depreciation on its portfolio ; but, unlike the 
other banks, it abstained from selling stock and thus did 
not convert book losses into realised ones. Partly for that 
reason, and partly, it appears, because of differences in 
accounting procedure, it showed a larger percentage depre- 
ciation than did the others. That presumably explains why 
it alone is still showing some depreciation. The book value 
of the portfolio has not been written down at all since the 
new valuation formula was introduced: at end-June it 
showed an excess of £5} million, or I.1 per cent, over 
market worth. The bank states that the maximum life of 
any stock was eleven years and the average life “within” 
five years. 


PARKING METERS 


Now For Some Garages 


oR the past week motorists wishing to use authorised 

kerb-side parking space in the north west corner of 
Mayfair have had to pay for the privilege—at the rate of 
6d. for an hour’s parking and 1s. for two—while their 
colleagues who have tried parking -in this area elsewhere 
than at the 630 parking meter sites installed by the local 
council have found the police much more ruthless in exer- 
cising their powers of towing away stationary vehicles that 
are obstructing the Queen’s highway. The first parking 
meter scheme in this country appears to have got off to a 
good start: there has been the customary howl from various 
motoring organisations, but traffic wishing to move through 
the streets of this area have found them visibly freer and 
the first few days’ takings suggest that on average about 
7° per cent of the meters are being used during the hours 
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they function—which from experience in other countries 
is quite good for the first few hesitating days. 

But two things are necessary before this first, and still 
experimental, scheme can be pronounced a success. The 
first is that meters should be installed over a much larger 
area of central London. At present it is still a relatively 
simple matter for even the short term parker, who has a 
reasonable argument for using the public highway as a 
temporary garage, to drive a few hundred yards further on 
and find free street parking space, even if it means double 
or even treble banking. This is not the object of meters— 
to push congestion into a neighbouring area. They are 
designed to regulate, by the use of the price mechanism, the 
street space that can reasonably be set aside for the vehicles 
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that want to stop for a short period; and to drive the all-day 
parker either into the peripheral parking lots at underground, 
bus and railway stations, whence he can continue com- 
muting by public transport, or into the off-street parking 
garages that the end of cheap and easy street parking may 
make it worthwhile to build and operate. There are not many 
more than a dozen public garages in this central area of 
London at present, and few of them have ever been com- 
pletely filled. The arrival of parking meters should give 
the green light to the various schemes mooted in the last 
two or three years by private developers and by public 
authorities for new public parking garages: few of these 
schemes appear to have been vigorously pressed on with 
because of the uncertainty whether they would pay as long as 





Are Stocks Beginning to Fall? 


N inventory’ recession begins, 
A classically, with a cut in the 


probably be the first to show any 
general tendency to reduce holdings, 


against the usual small _ seasonal 
increase, and the slight increase in the 
first quarter of 1958 was also much 
smaller than in earlier years. It is 
difficult to tell to what extent these 


volume of goods held by those who 
have paid for them, as distinct from 
those who sell or make them. As con- 
sumers begin to live off their existing 
stocks and reduce their orders, 
“involuntary stocks” may build up 
farther back in the pipeline: later 
distributors and then manufacturers 
start to reduce their stocks too. One of 
the major questions now concerning 
the British economy is whether such 


is still very sparse. 

Stocks of steel and coal held by 
industries that use them—the only two 
series of consumers’ stocks that are 
recorded—have recently been falling: 
steel stocks have been dropping since 
March, the last date for which figures 
have been published, and distributed 
coal stocks so far this year have been 
consistently lower than last year’s. 
Stocks held by wholesalers of manu- 


changes are the result of price reduc- 
tions. The prices of industrial 
materials, other than fuel, have been 
falling for most of the past year, but 
these account for less than a quarter of 
total manufacturing stocks, while the 
prices of manufactured products (other 
than fuel) have been levelling off. But 
it is only in the last few months that 
the volume of some recorded con- 
sumers’ stocks have been falling. 


a stock recession has already begun 
here: the Chancellor’s Bradshaw, on 
this point, is still rather inadequate and 
out of date. The value or the 
volume of stocks of more than thirty 
items, from agricultural products to 
industrial raw materials and finished 
goods, are now regularly recorded and 
published. The Board of Trade has 
also been collecting every quarter since 
1955 from many thousands of manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing firms 
details of changes in the value of their 
stocks and work-in-progress: more 
recently the Board has been collecting 
similar information about stocks held 
by wholesalers. But knowledge about 
stocks held by consumers, which would 


factured goods, foods, and agricultural 
products, according to the Board of 
Trade’s new and still provisional 
series, rose about Io per cent in value 
in the first half of 1957 but fell in the 
second half so that for the whole year 
there was an increase of about 3 per 
cent, a somewhat smaller increase than 
during 1956. 

The total value of manufacturers’ 
stocks of materials and finished goods 
and work-in-progress rose further last 
year, but the increase was not so great 
as in previous years. Manufacturing 
output, in value, was also rising, as the 
chart terms: in real terms, it changed : SEES Eee pg 
little. The total value actually fell '58 
slightly in the last quarter of the year, 


MANUFACTURING OUTPUT 
AND STOCKS 


Value;!955=100 


STOCKS, 














Consumers’ and Distributors’ Stocks Merchants’ Manufacturers’ Stocks 
ier ters’ 
and Materials, 
Steel Coal Textiles Government Work-in- Finished Goods 
—_— Stocks* progress & 
Con- Distri- Whole- —_. — Finished Paper and 
sumers’ Merchants’ buted salers’ eogmag Goods Furniture Board Bricks Cement 
6= | —_—— — 
1950 avge. (constant end-1955 
End-year: 7000 tons ‘O00 tons ‘000 tons value= 100 prices) value= 100 £°000 000 tons million *000 tons 
CSO iscsceves 3,420 225 18,340 90 116 100-0 2,608 83-0 188 267 
PR aacesenua 3,880 348 17,893 95 100 109-9 2,507 110-0 254 332 
FOO Sicesaes 4,120 406 18,765 95 100 118-1 2,765 119-3 385 361 
. Months: 

1957 March .. 3,980 379 16,167 121 90 114-5 2,965 110-5 385 357 
April... 16,254 15 115-8 374 368 
ae 17,094 113 119-5 344 332 
ae 4,000 391 18,279 109 88 116-2 3,357 118-0 316 321 

1958 March .. 4,220 420 15,065 122 93 118-9 3,129 130-4 593 351 
_ ‘ue era 117 131-3 558 332 

Me seas _t “4 i 

June.... 17,050 o ™ 


* Industrial materials other than foodstuffs and fuel. 
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street parking was free. The decision of the LCC to allow 
open-sided garages should also be of help. Local authorities 
that instal parking meters have the advantage of being able 
—indeed obliged—to use the net revenue from their meters 
to help meet the cost of garages. Westminster City Council 
reckon to receive about £17,000 a year from the meters that 
they have now installed. Private garage operators may cavil 
at this subsidy, but the existence of these meters should at 
least make their existing garages, and many further ones, a 
worthwhile line of business, 


LOCAL LOANS 


PWLB Rates Cut 


OR the first time since February 25th the rates at which 

the Public Works Loan Board lends money to such 
local authorities as can pass the test of being unable to raise 
their money in the market, have been reduced. The 
reduction was clearly due in view of the three reductions 
in Bank rate and of the general downward movement in 
money rates that has occurred in the intervening five 
months. Interest on existing loans is not affected. 


PWLB RATES 


Old rate 
per cent 
6 


New rate 


per cent 
Up to 5 years 

5 to 15 years 63 6+ 
Over 15 years 6} 6} 
The only doubt must now be whether the reduction has 
been rightly judged to bring the PWLB rates into line 
“with those prevailing in the market for loans to local 
authorities.” The fact that mortgage rates in the market 
moved only slightly at the end of last week when the new 
PWLB rates were announced suggests that they roughly do. 
The rate for loans of under 5 years may be an exception: 
it looks out of line with a current charge of about 63 per 
cent in the mortgage market for two- and three-year mort- 
gages, but the PWLB lends little on terms as short as that. 

These are the current mortgage market rates: 


MORTGAGE MARKET RATES 


(Percent) 
Mid Last 
February 
Seven day money 6% 
2 to 3 year Mortgages 
7 vear Mortgages 


10 to 5 year Mortgages 6 upwards 


Somewhat lower rates than these are being advertised by 
those corporations that rely on getting their necessary capital 
from the public direct. For instance, Manchester, having 
rejected with some excuse its opportunity to come to market, 
is offering 53 per cent for mortgage loans of £50 and 
upwards of two to eight years’ duration. 


INDONESIA AND STERLING 


An Unlikely Recruit 


NDONESIA is at pains to show its desire to re-orient its 
I international trade and finances away from Amsterdam 
and towards London and the sterling area. Bank Indo- 
nesia, the central bank, has this month opened an office in 
London ; and the present governor of the bank, Dr Lukman 
Hakim (his predecessor, the outspoken Dr Sjafruddin, is 
leading the rebels in Sumatra and Celebes) has been in 
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London for talks with the Governor of the Bank of England 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has doubtless 
discussed practical intentions as well as ultimate aims. 
Among those aims is sometimes included membership of the 
sterling area. It may not be fully understood that this 
would entail in the first instance important responsibilities, 


notably alignment of exchange regulations and pooling of 


overseas earnings, rather than an easy source of new credit. 
It would also entail a stricter observance to codes of com- 
mercial conduct than Indonesia has displayed—though it 
is noteworthy that Indonesia has recently made a small 
move to clear the big backlog of blocked profit remittances. 

Aside from this particular notion, it does seem likely that 
Indonesia will over the years draw closer to London, espe- 
cially perhaps in entrepdt trade. But, unless the prejudices 
of the politicians are allowed to override economic realities, 
there should be no wholesale pull-out from Amsterdam. 
The Dutch still play an extremely important role in Indo- 
nesian business. This has recently been exemplified in the 
trade in tobacco, which has returned to Holland despite 
attempts to divert it, simply because the product is so 
closely geared to the Dutch market. And it is not yet clear 
in London whether or not Indonesian tin is still smelted 
at Arnhem. In finance, too, the major links are still through 
Holland, where Bank Indonesia is retaining its main work- 
ing office overseas, although the bank’s delegate for 
Europe, Dr Khouw Bian Tie, is now stationed in London 
instead of Amsterdam. Transactions with members of the 
European Payments Union are settled through the Dutch 
central bank, though Indonesia can make multilateral use 
of its sterling through its membership of the transferable 
account area. The official attitude in Britain to Indonesia’s 
advances is likely to be cautious. Desires here are to 
see order restored to Indonesia’s economy, to see the impor- 
tant British-owned companies in tea and rubber allowed 
not only to produce but also to remit earnings and shift 
personnel, and to see less of politics and prejudice in 
Indonesia’s financial ventures. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Investors Coy 


N a fuller explanation than usual of its decision not to 
I recommend any change in interest rates, the Building 
Societies Association gives a useful but rough indication 
of the recent rate of the inflow and outflow of money. The 
table shows that rough figure, comparing the second quarter 
of this year (during which Bank rate fell from 7 per cent to 
5 per cent) with the second quarter of 1957, when it was 
steady at § per cent. 

June quarters 
(£ million) 


1957 1958 
New investment 100 107 
Withdrawals 68 79 


Net inflow 32 28 
Mortgage advances 92 83 


Such estimates for the probable outturn of the whole move- 
ment based on a 47 per cent sample and blown up in pro- 
portion produce a figure that is not close enough to compare 
with the Association’s quarterly return (a 75 per cent 
sample) due at the end of August, and still less with the 
Association’s quarterly figures plus those of The Halifax 
and the Provincial societies which should at about the same 
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time make it possible to compile a sample of fully 90 per 
cent of the movement. 

But the indications of trend are probably right. Although 
reductions in Bank rate have made building society invest- 
ment look more attractive, the inflow of new money had 
not responded, at least until the last week or two. Nor had 
withdrawals dropped. The societies in consequence have 
had less money to lend on mortgage. This seems to provide 
powerful backing for the contention that the societies 
cannot reduce the interest paid to shareholders below 33 
per cent net, nor the interest paid to depositors below 3 per 
cent net as they would have to do if they were to reduce 
the interest charged to borrowers below 6 per cent. Again 
the Association points out that its eyes are not so much on 
Bank rate as on the rates of interest offered by other 
claimants to the flow of savings—the Government, the local 
authorities, finance corporations and industrial companies. 
This may look like an argument that the building societies 
cannot reduce their interest rates until the National Savings 
Committee does likewise, which would certainly be over- 
stating the case. But the societies are entitled to point out 
that in sticking to a 6 per cent minimum on new mortgages 
as most of them did they “brought special problems on 
themselves during the last winter and spring.” 

With total assets of £193.5 million, or a rise of £30.9 
million in six months, the Co-operative Permanent Society 
shows a growth ahead of the average even after deducting 
the extra {22.5 million of assets that the Scottish Amicable 
Society brought in. Excluding the Scottish Amicable, the 
figures show net receipts of £7.1 million and a rise in the 
amount advanced over the six months from £12.8 million 
to £13.9 million. If the management of the Co-operative 
Society now feels, as apparently it does, that the time is 
ripe for the opening of more branches the basis for that 
costly operation is strong. It will have to be kept strong 
by the maintenance of the cash assets (not to be confused 
with the liquid assets) at a high figure. Cash and Treasury 
bills on June 30th stood at £5.3 million, a figure which 
might have turned out much lower were it not for the good 
fortune that only £1.2 million of investments in the Scottish 
Amicable were actually withdrawn. It would not be sur- 
prising to see the Co-operative Society build up its cash 
assets further before it undertakes any more mergers. 


GERMAN BONDS 


Sinking Fund Victory 


HERE is considerable satisfaction in the foreign bond 

market that the British view about the proper way in 
which to apply the sinking funds on the Dawes and Young 
issues has prevailed. The Bank of England as agent of the 
German government is applying the sinking funds by buy- 
ing in the market. That means that the Government 
broker is an announced buyer of the stock at a price 
normally a shade under the market, and that the large 
quantities of the bonds that have been bought by German 
nationals and repatriated are not liable to be turned in 
against the sinking fund. Buying in the orthodox way is 
likely to turn out quite economically for Germany which is 
expected to invest about £200,000 this year in each of the 
two loans. This volume is still small compared with the 
steady repatriation demand from Germans attracted by the 
tax advantages to German residents of these stocks. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM 


Making the Base 


F the two principal manufacturers of photographic film 

in Britain, Kodak gets its film base from the United 
States, applying only the light-sensitive emulsion coating 
here ; while Ilford, since 1950, has been able to draw its 
supplies from plants located in this country. The Bexford 
plant at Brantham on the Suffolk-Essex border, which was 
built on the suggestion and with the help of the Board of 
Trade twelve years ago, makes film base which is sold to 
Ilford for coating. This factory, which cost £24 million 
to put up, is jointly owned by Ilford and BX Plastics (the 
latter company is owned by British Xylonite and Distillers) ; 
it happens to be the only one in the sterling area, meets 
between a third and a half of the total requirements of film 
base, by weight, in this country for home sales and export, 
and has recently been opening its doors to visitors. 

There have been other attempts to make film base in 
Britain before the last war, but all failed primarily through 
difficulties met in trying to achieve continuous casting in 
the form of sheet of the cellulose “ dope.” The process, 
to be worthwhile, has also to be undertaken on some scale. 
At the time the Bexford plant was being built, cellulose tri- 
acetate was replacing nitro cellulose and, for X-ray film 


_ base, cellulose diacetate or acetate butyrate as the basic raw 


material. Triacetate makes as good a film base, and has the 
extra merit of not being highly inflammable ; but it is even 
more tricky to cast continuously at high speed, as it can 
make a brittle film, and needs a highly expensive solvent, 
methylene chloride, which calls for a highly efficient system 
of solvent recovery. Bexford was perhaps fortunate, as it 
built its first 200 ft x 44 in casting machine direct from a 
model measuring only 2 ft x 4 in. It now has six machines 
in operation and a seventh building, reaching an output last 
year of 29 million ft of film base, valued probably at a 
little under £2 million, or about a third of that amount of 
photographic film after final preparation and packing. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


New Plans in Rhodesia 


N informal working arrangement is announced between 
the International Finance Corporation, which is an 
affiliate of the World Bank, and the Merchant Bank of 
Central Africa in which Rhodesian Selection Trust is one 
of the partners. The two bodies will co-operate in the study 
and financing of private enterprise, predominantly indus- 
trial, in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It is 
not difficult to imagine the advantage to the Federation that 
a tie up with the IFC and a possible inflow of further invest- 
ment from outside may bring. To Rhodesia {10 a ton 
in the price of copper means about £600,000 in the budget 
outturn and the total budget is only £51 million. But as the 
recent budget speech by Mr Donald Macintyre showed, 
investment has been maintained at a high level despite the 
fall in copper and has now reached the abnormal rate of 43 
per cent of the Federation’s gross national product com- 
pared with 18 per cent in the United States and 24 per 
cent in South Africa. 
On the side of IFC this is the first tie up with a bank 
in Africa though arrangements have been made with private 
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institutions in India, in Pakistan and elsewhere. It is well 
known that both the World Bank and IFC are anxious to 
deploy part of their resources to the advantage, as direct 
as possible, of the black man. They are believed for example 
to be interested in finding suitable investment projects: in 
the British High Commission territories in South Africa. 
If there is any surprise in the present announcement it is 
that the other financial institution in Rhodesia—Rhodesian 
Acceptances (which is connected with Rhodesian Anglo 
American)—should not be included. That is doubtless 
covered by the phrase in the announcement: “ Co-operative 
arrangements with such an institution in any country are 
in no sense exclusive.” 


ANTI-DUMPING 


Whitewash 


ITHOPONE used to be the basic colouring material for 
L paints but it has gradually been ousted by titanium 
pigments and today its main outlet is in the manufacture 
of whitewash. Two British manufacturers, Imperial 
Smelting Corporation and McKechnie Brothers, who have 
found it increasingly hard to combat the inroads of titanium 
pigments, asked the Board of Trade to put an anti-dumping 
duty on the 2,000 to 3,000 tons imported annually from 
Germany. After 18 months the Board of Trade has agreed 
with some reluctance to set the necessary machinery in 
motion. 

The facts of the case are decidedly odd. Imported 
lithopone already attracts 20 per cent import duty and is 
selling in this country for the current British market price 
of £54 to £55 a ton. Moreover, imports represent only 
about 10 per cent of total British consumption. But this 
small margin means to British and German manufacturers 
alike the difference between spreading the overheads of 
expensive capital plant over an economic rate of output or 
running uneconomically below capacity. To run to capacity, 
the German manufacturer, Bayer, is prepared to export 
the surplus margin of production at roughly half the 
domestic German price of £60 to £65 a ton. Bayer’s agents 


in this country have protested. sharply that imports are ' 


already restricted by Board of Trade quota, that some 
customers prefer the German product for technical reasons 
and that they have in any case “ never attempted seriously 
to undercut British market prices.” Since British and 
German lithopone sell here at roughly identical prices, 
nothing short of the exclusion of the German product will 
help the British manufacturers to recapture the last 10 
per cent of the home market that they now consider vital 
for their economic future. The difficulties of an industry 
facing a shrinking market deserve sympathy, but was this 
really the purpose of giving anti-dumping powers to the 
Board of Trade? 


TIMBER 


Softness in Softwood 


FTER a sharp setback early this year stability seems to 
have returned to the timber market. It has been 
achieved by joint Swedish and Finnish action in regulating 
minimum prices for exports and a rebate scheme for Russian 
timber has been introduced to offset the higher prices 
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charged earlier in the season. That holds the line for the 
moment but it does not settle what will happen in the 
autumn. Between the beginning of the year and mid-June 
prices of softwood have dropped by up to Io per cent, partly 
because of reduced European consumption and _ partly 
because Canada has been able to compete in Europe almost 
for the first time since the British timber trade was decon- 
trolled in 1951; consistently high freight rates had until 
last year kept Canada off the European market. Freight 
rates for Canadian shipment to Europe have now fallen from 


‘a peak of £43 to around £18 per standard and have enabled 


Canada to return to the market just when the economic 
pace in Europe was slackening and house building my 
was being cut back. 

One result of the timber surplus will be the inemnillone 
slowing down of timber cutting and processing. Produc- 
tion in Europe—especially of the private enterprise timber 
interests of Sweden and Finland—has already fallen below 
capacity. Russia, however, is likely to be influenced less by 
economic considerations than by a need for sterling. 
Russia’s total exports—about 700,000 standards last year— 
are only a small percentage of estimated Russian production 
of up to 12 million standards, and Russia is anxious to sell 
250,000 standards to Britain which, as the biggest single 
customer, took 290,000 standards last year. Up to the end 
of June Russia had sold only 150,000 standards, about half 
of it at the high prices ruling last December. Some timber 
experts think that for the moment Russian harbours may 
have difficulty in handling much more than the present rate 
of shipment. 

The slow-down in the home timber trade has been signifi- 
cant. British consumption of softwood in the first five 
months of the year was more than 11 per cent down on the 
corresponding period of 1957. Purchases, however, were 
25 per cent lower, so that the high stocks were reduced by 
37 per cent below the peak figure of the beginning of this 
year. At 357,340 standards at the end of May, however, 
stocks were still 3 per cent up on May last year. Highest 
estimates put British total consumption this year at only 
1.3 million standards, compared with 1.46 million in ‘each 
of the two previous years. 

The pattern of British imported timber supplies, has 
meanwhile been changing sharply as the table shows : 


Per cent of Per cent of 
arrivals urchases 
1957 Jan.—May, 1958 
RS Cceeceoncke 14 21 
MNS: 56656545485 33 27 
PUNE ocucesdeccves 19 2! 
Ng adds cewndsa es 20 19 


The lower quality South Swedish output that had greatly 
benefited from Canada’s inability to compete, has taken 
much of the impact. Imports from the smaller European 
suppliers—Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland—have also 
lost ground to Canada. . 


SHORTER NOTES 


The increase in petrol prices has no connection with this 
week’s events in the Middle East. The 3d. a gallon now 
added to the prices of petrols other than 100 octane and the 
4d. a gallon addition to gas oil, derv, vaporising oil, and 
light fuel oil prices (heavy fuel oil prices are still unchanged) 
is the direct result of stronger demand for gasoline. in the 
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United States—and in Britain and other principal consum- 
ing areas—which has led in the last month to several 
increases in US Gulf and Caribbean prices. 


x x * 


At the signing of the agreement between the United 
Arab Republic and the Suez Finance Company last Saturday 
ithe last minute difference as to the interpretation of the 
exchange rate guarantee was resolved by an exchange of 
jetters. It will be recalled that the £E23 million was to 
be payable “in pounds sterling in Kondon or in French 
francs in Paris calculated at the fixed rate of US$2.8715576 
io the £Er.” It is now agreed that the formula for the 
sterling portion shall be (in sterling) at least 40 per cent of 
23 million x 2.8715576. The same formula will be applied 

2.80 
1c the franc portion (up to 60 per cent of £E23 million), 
simply converting the resulting sterling at the Bank of 
France’s current buying rate for sterling. 
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Two items in the South African budget bring further 
smal] reliefs to the Kaffir market and the gold mining 
industry. Producing mines will be allowed to offset expendi- 
ture on the exploration and prospecting of new areas. 
Secondly, normal income tax will not be charged on the 
profits made by companies whose shareholders are resident 
outside the Union, from the sale of shares and gold acquired 
in the Union by money specifically remitted from overseas 
for this purpose. This concession will clearly benefit the 
newly formed and American financed South African Invest- 
ment Trust, but it seems to exclude the sharedealing profits 
of companies whose shares are partly held in the Union, 
which is the case for the leading finance houses. 


* * * 


Provisional estimates for Australia’s wool clip for the 
1958-59 season are 1,386 million lb (greasy)—a 3 per cent 
reduction on last season’s total of 1,428 million Ib, itself 
a 7 per cent fall on the previous season. 
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COURTAULDS 


OLLOWING the fall in the combined 
profits of Courtaulds and British 
Celanese of £2.8 million in the year to 
March 31st the group is now in a 
“recession ... the duration of which 
is difficult to gauge.” The chairman 
of Courtaulds therefore needed to tell 
stockholders at Wednesday’s meeting 
what he is going. to do, for clearly 
the surmounting of difficulties is the 
main duty of management. Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams did his best to outline 
a new set of ideas. He also warned 
stockholders that group profits before 
tax for the first three months of the 
current year have been below those of 
the first three months of the last financial 
year. He said that even if expectations 
of some improvement in the autumn are 
fulfilled it is unlikely that group profits 
for the whole year will be maintained. 
The new ideas are twofold. On the 
textile side Sir John detects redundancy 
over the greater part of the world and 
fears that the surplus of productive 
capacity may in part be enduring. He 
envisages the production and consump- 
tion of both viscose and acetate filament 
yarn recovering materially from its 
present level, but expects even so that it 
will be somewhat lower than was 
achieved on average in the years since 
the war. He would like to see textile 
redundancy eliminated by means that he 
did not specify beyond giving his bless- 
ing 10 the voluntary loom buying scheme 
of the Lancashire weavers. 


Secondly Sir John’s prescription is to 
broaden the basis of the business. That 
diversification is the purpose of the sub- 
sidiary, Group Developments; that is the 
function on the board of Mr A. W. 
Knight. Is the announcement _ this 
week of the conclusion of a contract with 
Russia under which Courtaulds will 


provide the machinery (worth several 
million pounds) for a cellulose acetate 
yarn factory in Russia part of the first 
fruits? Hardly, for Courtaulds is already 
to that extent at least diversified. It is 
in the chemical industry, in engineering, 
in cosmetics, in packaging film manu- 
facture and in adhesives. But the main 
investment is still in textiles, to the 
extent that 20 per cent of all the fibres, 
natural and synthetic, used in_ this 
country are of the group’s making. It 
is going to take time significantly to 
alter the present tilt of the group’s invest- 
ment and in the meantime holders of 
Courtaulds {1 ordinary units which 
stand at 23s. 43d. and yield £6 17s. per 
cent, are shareholders in a textile group 
with uncertain prospects. 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


M* J. GIBSON JARVIE, the chairman of 
United Dominions Trust, shrugs 
off hire purchase restrictions and the 
credit squeeze by saying laconically: 
“The year’s results are again a record 
and they have been achieved despite 
very difficult conditions.” No one can 
dispute his statement: in the year to 
June 30th the gross profits of this leading 
hire purchase finance house rose from 
£2,028,135 to £2,294,357 and its net 
profits from £400,203 to £437,942; all 
subsidiary companies operating during 
the year made a profit; though none of 
the overseas subsidiaries has paid a 
dividend to the parent company, they 
have earned “ substantial profits” and 
so the directors feel “ justified ” in recom- 
mending an increase in the total ordin- 
ary dividend from 18} to 20 per cent. 
Last year’s success was founded on 
the fact that when stock exchange prices 
were falling deposits with the leading 
HP finance houses, offering interest above 
Bank rate and paid gross, looked attrac- 


tive to investors. Capital so marking 
time there would not depreciate and 
could fairly quickly be deployed in some 
other direction when the time came. 
UDT was certainly a strong competitor 
for liquid balances: over the year its 
current and deposit accounts rose by 
£20.2 million to £61.8 million, putting 
well into the shade the fall of £3.2 million 
to £14.7 million in bank loans and 
acceptances. The flow of new money 
into UDT enabled it to finance an in- 
crease of £12.3 million to £57.8 million 
in customers’ accounts receivable and of 
£4.9 million to £17.8 million in bills 
and notes receivable. UDT’s cash 
balances, on which not much interest 
can be earned, have risen by nearly £1 
million to £8.8 million, but that increase 
simply keeps the liquidity ratio in trim. 
The dynamic growth of UDT is evident 
and investors have discounted it: its £1 
ordinary units stand at 1o1s. and on the 
new dividend yield only £3 19s. per cent. 


NCHANGA 


cage Rhodesian Anglo American group 
of copper companies chose a novel 
method of securing a Io per cent cut 
in production for the year beginning in 
March, 1958. Production was stopped 
for that period at Bancroft, whose annual 
rate of production was estimated at 
40,000 tons of copper. But the Io per 
cent cut in planned production for 
1958-59 comes to only 27,000 tons, so 
that “ Rhoanglo ” paradoxically announ- 
ced that production at Nchanga and 
Rhokana would be increased by 13,000 
tons. Nchanga thus closed its financial 
year on March 31st in the knowledge 
that though the price of copper was still 
bumping along the bottom it would be 
stepping up production. With copper at 
under £200 a ton, all the major Rhodesian 
copper producers could still make small 
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profits on full production, but Nchanga 
has the advantage of being the lowest 
cost producer. It continues to enjoy 
that advantage even though it has begun 
to mill lower grade ore from its new 
open-cast pits. 

Mineral royalties are tied to the price 
of copper, so that a variable element 
helps to cushion a fall in the price. In 
addition, the low price has forced all the 
companies to try to reduce other costs 
and to some extent they have succeeded. 
But the fall in the copper price has been 
so steep and so prolonged that, whatever 
savings the companies have achieved, 
their earnings have come down with a 
bump. In the year to March 31st, 
Nchanga earned a profit before tax of 
£6,845,380 (against £15,228,798) and 
after tax of £4,370,380 (against 
£9,528,798), and the appropriation for 
capital expenditure was reduced from 

2,500,000 to £1,000,000. 

Stockholders could not possibly be 
protected from the consequences of such 
a decline. But they were prepared for 
a reduction in the dividend, and the 
halving of Nchanga’s dividend from 20s. 
to ros. (net of Rhodesian taxes of 7s. 6d. 
in the £) on the £1 units came as no 
shock. At 9t$ xd. the stock offers a yield, 
net of Rhodesian tax, of sis per cent. 





GEORGE COHEN 600 GROUP 


—— in the George Cohen. 


600 Group, engineers and metal and 
machinery merchants, had been warned 
that the increase in the interim ordinary 
dividend in February from 3} to 45 per 
cent was designed simply to reduce the 
disparity between the interim and final 
payments. Hence, the reduction in the 
final dividend from 8} to 75 per cent, 
again making 12 per cent for the year, 
gives no cause for alarm. But the 
group’s trading results for the year to 
March 31st are disappointing. 

Last September, the chairman, Mr 
Cyril Cohen, in a cautiously qualified 
Statement, said that while no “ marked 
increase” in earnings could be foreseen 
the group had budgeted for a profit 
approximately equal to that earned in 
1956-57; earnings in the first few months 
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of the financial year had come up to that 
expectation. Now, the group’s prelim- 
inary statement shows that over the 
whole year gross profits have fallen by 
nearly 224 per cent, from £2,336,628 
to £1,813,815, and net profits from 
£1,092,462 to £808,179. Why did this 
steep fall occur, as it apparently did, in 
the latter months of the trading year? 
The group’s non-ferrous metals division, 
battling against falling metal prices, 
may have taken a knock; the decline in 
activity in the steel industry may have 
played a part, for the group is the 
biggest holder of stocks of steel in this 
country; and the group’s engineering 
subsidiaries have probably had to oper- 
ate at smaller margins of profit. What- 
ever the causes—and no doubt the chair- 
man will set them out in his statement 
—the decline in earnings led to a fall of 
1s. 14d. in the price of the §s. ordinary 
units. At 11s. they yield £5 9s. per cent, 
and thus still reflect the earlier promise 
of growth rather than its present defer- 
ment. 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON 


ROFITS of such a manufacturer of 

paints as Pinchin, Johnson and Asso- 
ciates often swing in time with fluctua- 
tions in the output of the British motor 
industry and the recent recovery there 
is reflected in the increase in Pinchin, 
Johnson’s trading profit from £1,971,691 
to £2,147,839 in the year to March 31st. 
But this is a competitive industry and 
profit margins are still squeezed. 

The group serves other trades than 
the motor industry and other markets 
than the domestic one. Spokesmen for 
the paint industry have also warned 
investors that it will be difficult to main- 
tain profits this year. The directors of 
Pinchin, Johnson can hardly therefore 
be criticised for playing safe by leaving 
the ordinary dividend unchanged at 16} 
per cent, absorbing £378,034 net from a 
profit after tax of £591,032. This profit 
is only a few pounds higher than the 
1956-57 figure of £580,676, largely be- 
cause of a big increase in the provision 
for overseas taxation. The tos. ordin- 
ary units stand at 18s. 6d. to yield just 
over 9 per cent. 


















STOCK EXCHANGE 
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! . 
June 18! 191-7 | 
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1958 | indext | Yield 
1 | 
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» 6] 175-2 | 6- 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: July 2 July 16 Aug. 9 
LAST DEALINGS: July 15 Aug. 5 Aug. lg 
ACCOUNT DAY: July 22 Aug. 5 Aug. 26 








—— were advancing confidently 
when the Iraq crisis broke. The 
Financial Times index of Government: 
securities rose to a peak of 84.41 on 
Friday but heavy losses on Monday and! 
Tuesday caused a fal] to 83.29. A sma!| 
rally on Wednesday raised the index to 
83.43, but prices fell again on Thursday 
on reports of landings in Jordan. The 
large gains made at the close of last wee! 
reduced net losses in the irredeemable; 
and long-dated stocks ; 34 per cent Wat 
Loan lost an earlier gain of +4, tumbling 
1} on the first two days of the week. 
A gain of 4 on Wednesday was followed 
by a further loss of } to 66 on Thursday. 

Losses in industrial stocks spread to 
most sections of the market, but were 
not exceptionally severe except in the oil 
market. Prices improved with the open- 
ing of the new account on Wednesday, 
but fell away on Thursday. The 
Economist indicator fell 1.2 to 192.9 
over the week to Wednesday’s close. 
British Bank of the Middle East 
dropped 2s. 3d. to 33s. 3d., but London 
banks showed gains on _ balance. 
Losses in stores were not extensive, 
and motors and steel shares rallied 
quickly. After the recent sharp rise, hire- 
purchase shares fell heavily, but re- 
covered again on Wednesday, Bowmaker 
closing with a net gain of rod. to 
27s. 73d. and United Dominions Trust 
with a loss of 2s. 9d. to 101s. Hudson’; 
Bay tumbled 6s. 3d. on Monday, but 
subsequently regained 5s. 3d. to 175s. 
The crisis revived interest in shipping 
shares, especially tanker companies, 
London and Overseas Freighters ad- 
vancing 2s. 3d. to 19s. 9d. 

In the oil share market British Petro- 
leum declined from rros. 73d. to 96s. 3d. 
at one time but recovered to ro2s. 6d. 
before slumping to 96s. 3d. on Thurs- 
day. Shell fell to 134s. 44d. Some 
Trinidad oils improved. Kaffirs declined 
over the period in which the quarterly 
figures were announced. 
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194 166-1 225-0 171-2 


“1 | “4 | 
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** Financial Times” Indices 








Fixed 23% 'Bargains| 


| ine.t = Marked | 1958 1957 
90-50 4°51 | 8665) push | Stigh 
| 90:71 | 4-88 8,827 | (June 23) (July 9) 
| 90:78 4-85 9,125 

, 90°52 | 490 11,176 | Low Low 

| 90-17 | 4-95 10,517 | 154-4 159-0 
| 90-10 | 4:94 8,839 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 

1, 1935= 100. $ 1928=—100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


BRITISH FUNDS | Price, | Price, 
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19/- | 14/44 3 a| 11 bDunlop Rubber..10/-- 18/6 | 17/9 | 7 17 10 

Prices, 1958 conbenatias san Price, leet | Je July. 4. | 30/48 | 24/3 | 4| 8 bImp. Chemical.....£1 28/74i] 28/6 | 5 12 _3/ 

Sabi Siac, 3 FOREIGN BONDS uly $ 1958 958 45/3 37/- 83a 1145 Imp. TOBGECO . 000 £1, 4 44/- 45/3 8 16 10 
High | Low | 37/6} | 28/- 5 b| 2haJ. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 37/24 | 37/- | 4 1 0 
= on fs. d. | 16/14 | 12/6 5 a, 84>Monsanto Chem. .5/-| 15/14 | 14/104) 4 10 10 
684 5 os ag ged ye ano sn, - ; 7 a 333 a1 3" 2 3 BATE. Reed: : ote 38/5" | 31/9 3 7 5 
ot | oot ea eee 1965 Oe) eet ea? oil 1473 | 1188 | 22hc| 22%cScars Holdings ‘A’ $/- 12/6 | 1214/9 5 6 
941 90} |East Africa 53°, Deane 1977-83 93 924 |6 8 O01) 55/6 | 48/9 12 6) «644a'Tate & Lyle....... £1 56/3 | 56/- | 51710 
100} 953 |L.C.C. 54% Pe ee ee 977-81, 1004 1003 5 8 51) 55/9 | 48/6 74b| Tha'Tube Investments. .{1 55/3 | 55/- 5 9 0 

9% " [Met Water Board ‘B” $8," 1934-2003 623 | 624 |5 3 61 64/- | 52/14] 1246 5 a Turner & Newall. fl 59/3 | 604 | 419 3s 
rt | FB New Zealand 4% Sg7e-78, 80" | 798 | 615 O17} 80/48 | 70/6 | 6 al 114bUnilever Ltd.. 75/9 | 16/9 | 411 3 

“14 69 |S. Rhodesia 24%, ... 1965-70; 704 693 |6 1 or Poe 11/- 4 a| 16 b United Dominions. A 103/9 j101/- {319 2 

} 83  |German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%) 1924, 96} 964 eal 30/9 | 26/- +44a} +10 oo — | 30/3 | 29/113,8 5 O 

‘ © 0 
ee eee einiiniia Se ee tet —hiy6 | 7976 | $54 j10 British Petroleum. gio: 1026 |5 110 
Prices, 195 1 P Pri Yield, vist’ | gael ant eeoceriaai “90's Let | rise say 

Tices, 38 Last wo rice, ce, 1€ a oval utch.. fi. 

Dividends Sore July 9, July 16, = 16, sft ive 144 t1stolenel a neean 145/6 1433 414 6 
Hn T Low | (2? (0) tc) 1958 | 1958 |” 1958 | 746 | 41/46 | ... Ultramar ...... 10/-| 68/- | 68/6 a 
High | Low Minss, ETc. 

—a ana F 148/9 |115/- 20 a| 60 b\Anglo-American .10/-/147/6 |145/- 510 4 
99 |98,- | Sal $ OB La, “eS Amer {i 29/3 | 29/6 A 3 % 23/6 | 19/6 | +2}a| t10 bCons. Tea & Lands.{1 23/- | 22/6 19 6 5 
44/6 | 39/9 6 6 a\Barclays Bank £1 43/- | 44/-*|5 9 1 [51/6 | 41/6 64a; 123bCons. Zinc Corp.. .£1; 47/6 | 47/6 | 718 0 
0- | 274 4 4 a\BarclaysD.C.O0. {£1| 29/- | 29/6 |5 8 6 |104/44 | 80/74 | 80 a 120 bDe Beers Det. Reg. 5/-\103/1} |102/6 | 915 2 
13/6 | 35/6 1 Tb Ch d Bank 1 43/- | 42/4 17 1 2493/9 | 76/- 20 b| 40 a\Free State Geduld.5/-| 91/104, 90/- 613 4 
479 | 41/3 a elliiovds Bank vii Hy a773 467. 513 0] 714 6/6 30 c| 30 cLondon Tin . 4/-| 7/- 6/9 1715 8 
64/6 | 57/6 9 9 aMidland Bank ....f1| 63/3 | 63/6*|513 5 | 54/6 | 46/6 50 a| 50 5/President Brand ..5/-| 53/6 | 54/3 |9 4 4 
5/6 | 29/6 5 5 a\Nat. Discount ‘B’ .£1, 34/6 | 34/6* | 5 15 11 | 17/6 | 12/103) 16%5| 1§a/Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 15/14 | 15/3 aes 

R a 175 6| 25 aRhokanaCorp. ...£1) 26} 25} 0 
50/9 | 40/9 6} 6}a a A 50/3 | 49/9* |5 O 6 12}a| 3740|United Sua Betong. f1\ 52/6 | 52/6 ll9 1 o 
NSURAN' : 
$8/- | 32/9 15 21%b\Commercial Union 5/-| 34/- | 34/- |5 710 101/10} 84/44 60 5 60 4 anna Holdings. 6/-100/- 97/46 |}6 3 1 
132/6 |113/9 40 a} 60 d\Legal & General .5/-130/- |125/- |4 0 0 
mes hase +1324<\+1474¢/Pradential Ae ehee’s herve 1672 8 
/- c c|Prudential ‘A’ /- / ; ‘ 
nlf New York Closing Prices $ 
36/6 | 32,- 36 10 a\Bass........ /- 35/9 - |6ll § 
24/3 | 19/18 | 18%c\ ThcDistillers. ....... 6/8) 23/104] 23/103 5 4 10 July | July July | July July | July 
41/10}, 37/- | 15 6| 10 aGuinness........ 10/-| 41/104) 41/74 | 6 0 0 9 _|_16 i bee 9 | 16° 
90/6 | 75/6 8 al 17 b|\Whitbread ‘A’... £1) 87/-* | 86/- | 5 14 10 |Alcoa........ TO} | 734 [DuPontdeNm.|185} |185§ |N.Y. Central .|-16 | 16 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT umin’m Ltd.| 27$ | 27} |Ford Motors. .| a | got ars Roebuck] 29% | 29 
14°44 ve 33 645|Bristol Aeroplane 10/-+| 9/14 | 9/6 |10 10 6 jAm. Smelting.) $3 | 454 |Gen. Elect. . hell Oil ....| 75} | 78 

8/9 6/74 123 4 aBritish Motor ..5/- 8/9 8/44 | 7 9 3 jAmer. Tel. .../178 oo ~ Mote 335 404 td. Oil of N. J. 544 | 52 
40/ 31/9 3 6 6\Ford Motor --£1) 39/6 | 38/6 | 413 8 |Anaconda....| 444 -+| 8 ri-Conti’tal. :| 333 | 34 
30/9 | 24/9 7 3 aj\Hawker Siddeley. .{1, 28/3* | 27/9 | 7 4 3 |Beth. Steel...) 41} ulf cr ee nies 11103 Union Carbide| 894 | 93 
44/9 | 39/- 12 12$c\Leyland Motors .{1 41/6 | 41/6 | 6 O 6 (Can. Pacific ..| 27 nt. Bus. M...|368 (3594 |U.S. Steel * 65 | 66 

15 5|Rolls-Royce £1, 88/- 411 3 [Chrysler Cpn..| 47 Int’l. —- 764 | 78% |West’house E.| 56% | 56 
8 c\Standard Motor. . .5/- 9 5 8 6 Krown Zeller. .| 48 . Pa , ‘\101 101 oolworth...} 47 
* Ex dividend. 





+ Tax free. ¢ Assumed average life ap doer see § Less tax at 8. 6d. inf. || Ex nine (a) Interim dividend. 
() a dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital — of 1s. di per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 13%. 
On 30% (4) On 15% 14) On 8% ‘l) To latest da 





STATISTICS 


THE ECONOMIST JULY 19, 1958 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949 ; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 852 profit and loss accounts published April-June, 1958 


Industry 


No. of Companies 


Gross trading profit 
Income from investments 
Other current income 
Non-recurring credits 


Total Income 


Depreciation 
Income tax 
Profits tax 


Directors’ emoluments 
Administrative charges 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... | 
Pensions { 


Minority interests 

EE co nlesascsanecaun ss | 
Preference dividends.............. | 
Profits retained by subsidiaries.... | 


Ordinary dividends 
Revenue reserves 


Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company). 


Industry | 


No. of Companies 


| | | | 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. 


7,321 116,040) 128,688) 29,345) 28,118) 39,457) 35,139) 


Gross trading profit 
Income from investments 
Other current income 
Non-recurring credits 


Total Income 


Depreciation 
Income tax 
PR a Sswceckinckesucs eens | 


Directors’ emoluments ........... | 
Administrative charges | 
Contingencies, provisions, etc 
Pensions 


Minority interests 

Loan interest 

Preference dividends 

Profits retained by subsidiaries.... | 
Ordinary dividends............... 
Revenue reserves | 
Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company). 


Industry 


No. of Companies 


| | 
Year | Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. , Latest 
| 


Gross trading profit.............. 1 
income from investments 

Other current income 
Non-recurring credits 


errr re sueae 
Depreciation 


Income tax 
Profits tax 


Directors’ emoluments ........... 


Administrative charges 
Contingencies, provisions, etc 
Pensions 


Minority interests 
Loan interest 


Profits retained by subsidiaries .... | 


Ordinary dividends 

Revenue reserves 

Brought in (parent company) 
Carried forward (parent company). 


and Distilleriés , 


Food and 
| Confectionery | 


(48) 


| } 
| Clothing and | 
Footwear 


(35) 


Breweries 


18) 


| 
Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. . Latest | Prev. 


165,285) 155,107} 
2,154 2,455) 


3,457) 


13,136 14,198 10,274) 


161} 


11,027 
187 


259) 2,771) 
2.112 
4,314) 


| 31,619 


13,492! 
5,095) 
35,578 

| 45,472 


"361 
852 


2,146) 

987) 
2,793 
2,891) 


1,441) 

849, 
1,999) 
2,211) 


5,785 | 
45,472. 
53,361, 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


(31 


Shipbuilding | Chemicals 


(4) 


7,614 
1031 4.242| 5.293) 1.220 
35, 1,597) 1,176) 
8,484) 121,741| 137,027 32,162, 30,888) 

| 


30,110) 4,900 
| 28,352) 9,091 
8,026 2,772 2,261! 


1,726 951, 1,062) 

270 234 
3,385) 645, 
8.112) 963) 


235) 
641) 
238) 
1,037, 


4,209 

4.684 2:785 
7772, 11033! 
8,060) 16,3571 


1,594) 1,016) 
692| 
906: 


1,029 


9,808; 
11,206) 


2,577 
4,328 
1,486 
5,822) 


12,141 

13,923 
36,972 
38,455) 


Silk and 
Rayon 


(8) 


Other 
Textiles 


(22) 


Wool 
(25) 


19,517 
2,720 


6,304 
100 


5,105 
353) 410 


“ 30 


16,662| 
151! 
1,137| 
5,501) 204,625) 
1,595) 23,976 
1,287; 80,511 
387| 13,925) 
| \ 
490, 519 
40| 1,253} 
23) 


11,674) 

99) 1,243} 
2 sil 
148) 1,551) 


192} 886 
154] 1,709 


634; 23,621 
234| 40,131 
7,869 

11,444 


646) 


838 

571\ 
2,393) 
2:573) 





Oi 
(10) 


Shops and 
Stores 


Latest 


Motors, Cycles 
and Aircraft 


(33) 


515) 
678, 
1,421) 


13,816! 
8,304 
2,333) 

| 


1,052) 
1,090) 

717) 
1,757} 


3,426 
4,427 
16,357 
14,286] 


| 


| 


18,441) 
3} 
198) 


27,659) 
71,533 


12,981 


589 
914! 
15,736! 
1,267} 


266} 
2,073 
895 
6,124 


25,031 
43,419 
11,444 

9,355 


Prev. | 


Toba 


| 


Paper 


Printing 
31 


49,671) 
3,395) 
4 


Rubber 
(75) 


| 
Prev. | 


4,961) 186,67587,756| 6,737, 5,743! 


610) 
225) 
288) 


| 

532) 
2,514) 
1,051 | 
149; 
158) 
580; 
6) 


1 
7} 
25) 
134 


| 
2,033] 
665 
1,512) 
1517 


cco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 


105 12 


Latest | Prev. Latest 
24,074 
647! ‘1,041 
2.174 2,060 9! “702 


| 45,627 105,122| 112,610, 22,478 | 25,817 
| a 

| 16,520, 18,992} 3,569) 4,167 

34,549, 36,969, 6,338 0% 

7,796, 8847| 1,693| 2,047 


aia 3,553) 741 
439,478) 1,059 
1,126 1,068) 2,334 
= 499) 33 


956 922 1,110 
1,639 1,975 720 
1096 1119, 381 
9,360 8°730, 2,745 
2,622 


| 
10,241 neal 

671 
4,815 
906 


Prev. 


21,740 | 


Latest 


44,272! 100,903} 107,980) 
1,054) 1,971 2,564 
6 


| 74 
301) 


| 





14,6561 17,653 
22,068, 24,845 
24.845 24,668 


Miscellaneous | 


and Manufacturing 


Shipping Cotton 


(20 


Latest 


SI 062! 
3,790! 


{ | | 
Prev. | Latest | Prev | Latest | Prev. | Latest 


81,570, 93,089, 42,534 40,491| 23,943 | 
3,158; 3,434 a4 3,209 300 | 
3,334 553, 923, 


pee 
3,358) 460 | 


24,703 | 

 ntiamampiagigiil 
4,533 
8,470 
1,415 


19,826 
369 


20,212) 13,714) 15,117, 
32,167, 12,591) 9,762 
7,385, 2,784, 2,547 

| | 


3,633} 525 545 
781, 279,197 
994 = 249, S10 
986) a 278 


1,77 460, 415, 
2,230) 196, 359, 
1,703} 1,718) 292; 292 
4,677| 4,470) 7,396! 


6,965 

| 
9,843| 12,278) 3,556, 3,756 
7,621| 9,162) 2.964, 3,339 
19,219, 21,818) 3.846) 


4,544 
21 818) 23,930, 4,544, 5,085 
i | | 


18,037 
27,726 
~ 


3,433) 
813) 
99 

1,007 


1,365) 
2,012 
1,124) 
4,196) 


7,021 
6,180 
6,753 
wor 


TOTALS 
ALL GROUPS — 


| 852 Companies 


Other | 
, Companies* 


5!) 


Seon | en | en. 
Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 


6,646, 3,596) 31,544, 34,693, 1,040,635) 
509} 559} 1,215) 1,25 45,525) 
6, 1,805) 

20,693, 


1,135,597 


214,821 
347,596 
78,355 


24,469 

7,579 
31,517 
18,383 


13,840 
27,892 
15,820 
82,430 


129,759 
126,762 
218,421 
234,795 


| Tea 


Prev. Latest 
1,059,975 
= ; 51,529 


1,041 


189,953) 
363,521) 
73,324 


23,439 
6,349 
25,492. 
18,926 
| 


12,860 
22,460 
15,398 
87,587, 


118,936 
121,188 
189,196) 
218,421) 


580) 
1,745) 
417| 


145) 
165| 
697 

4 


i 
4) 
30) 


* This g-oup includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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Comparative analysis of 852 balance sheets published April - June, 1958 (£’000) 
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Breweries 


Clothing and 
and Distilleries 


Footwear 


Food and 
Confectionery 


(48 


Shops and 
Stores 


(2 


Industry Iron and Steel 








| 
Tobacco | Building Engineering | 
} 

| 





No. of Companies 


(61) (105 



















































































Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. j Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest 

Ci IE gs aicitcccsccediseseincs 94,668 99,276! 33, = 36, 243) 450,264) 521, a 95,853) 100,248) 11,441| 12,918) 149,898 164,543) 275,725 320,380 82,244 | | 90,822 
Trade investments.............05. | 1,006 999) 284) 18,650; 19,062, 3,886 4252 193) 183. 4,220 6,226 8,115 10,795 2,789 | 3,483 
Se dencntekscaekcareianneane 17,589, 18,636) 22, 3901 24, 264) 328,182, 346,929, 29,676 29°587 42,314| 48,572, 61,803) 65,460 202,047 223,646 57,746 72,838 
Re re | 9,895 10,227; 8,352 9,161! 162, 671| 168,046, 16,694 18,715 22,230, 25,236 47,216 47,735) 143,168 161,211 48,355 46,576 
Net balances due to parent company | Te wt 84) 121) 49) i 39 Se jab hd et 209 174, 1,502) 1,189... ane 
CUE ciceccisuncundeeccauans | 2,619| 2,689 457) 478, 1,295 11,135 1,202, 1,025, 7 7 3,843 3,988, 3,472 3,416 155 164 
OO ocd Kendnndeendecseceoavence | 7,151) 5,819) 7,105) 6,779, 95,321, 76,513) 11,153 12,594) 376 654, 24,964 24,709 48,789 64,443 9,290 | 7,605 
Other marketable investments .... 1,439| 1,596 288) 265) 3,443| 3,009) 467 533) ... | ... | 3,331 3,160 5,877 9,843 321 | 436 
WNGINS SION sc kcccccciiccess j — 5 214) 1,552) | 780 20,011| 18,472, 1,204 1,151, 2,346 2,373) 1,239, %,204 1,518 1,970 2 28 

WOOD Ts va iicccciviaccces 138,951, 144 456) 74,241 79 375 1079886 1164281, 160,174 168,144) 78,907| 89,943 296,723 317,199 690,213 796,863 200,902 | 221,952 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 4,113| 2,877| 2,283; 2,514] 34,812) 49,479! 1,503) 1,412) 7,259} 5,095! 10,681 11,122 17,910 19,383 11,675 14,481 
Reserve for future income tax .... 4,392; 4,504 3,402, 3,441) 51,622) 52,550 10,190 11,189) 2,773' 3,258 11,806 11,915 37,027, 40,759 5,738 6,808 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 8,288) 9,495) 13,009, 14,520 155,137) 182,432; 7,940 9,130 3,204 3,583) 48,809 57,148 96,267 113,614 35,598 39,205 
Coe Nos hoc cs cccundios | 8,599, 9757| 4 653, 5,242| 30,588) 41,623 28,318 28,347 3,633 3,633) 28,426 30,297 44,936 66,700 8,532 17,263 
CUP GUUUININE 5 co cik cccctcccice 1,345, 1,868 504) 998, 2,709 2,879 334 375) 643 592; 4,706 4,695 4,085 4,869 3,228 4,577 
COI h.0i6c ctw dcsestcdacdease | 9683) 10 497; 6,895' 7,086 134,717, 132,506 14,00! 14,355 , 8.584 9,114) 43,286 43,652 85,769 97,664 24,201 22,043 
Other current liabilities .......... | 7,379 7,958 4,047 4,483 75,105) 73,536 12,708 13,757, 7,663 17,957, 17,271 17,070 49,169 53,908 10,791 10,235 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 25,777, 26,648, 12,737. 14,147, 278,284) 313,431, 21,855 25,670 9,244 10,880 44,640 48,674 149,918 167,383 32,159 33,324 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... |... aes 10 14 426 408 a. i pe 19 50 184 244 aa ame 
Minority interests ...............4. , 6,518 6,519) 1,274 897) 34,810) 34,318 2,991 2,827) 2,168 2,126; 10,499, 11,236 14,320 9,959 11,785 12,395 
RO GUNN i ctexe suataneccaven | 28,199, 29,825, 3,433 3,457, 54,248 52,333 15,779 15,415 14,230 14,199) 10,813 11,691 34,889 43,705 14,873 17,891 
PralerOned capt oo osc cccvcssccse 10,848 10,698, 5,355 5,361) 98,113, 98,327 7,604 7,598 6,600 6,600) 12,242, 13,135 31,153 32,459 9,713 9,713 
a | 23,810) 23 810, 16,639, 17,215 129,315| 130,459. 36,948 38,069 12,906, 12,906 53,325 56,514 124,586 146,216 32,609 34,017 

Total Liabilities .............. "738,951 144,456) 74,241 79,375 1079886 1164281 160,174 168,144 78,907  89,943.296723 317,199 690,213 796,863 200,902 | 221,952 

Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... _—- > — 47 435 227) 97 §©9,047 2b — — 12,757 4,134 6,672 7,656 — 117 

| | 
| : i | Newspapers, | - i 
se on gs Chemicals | Electrical , Motors, Cycles Miscellaneous ies | 
Industry Shipbuilding and Paint | Manufacturing and Aircraft "aca Manufacturing Shipping | Cotton 
No. of Companies | (4) (37) (31) (33) (31) (137) (15) (20) 
Year _ Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. , Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev | Latest Prev. Latest; Prev. Latest 

od OLE T EE OPE | 34,429 40,935, 588,176 672,173, 83,352 91, 242' 141,810 173,819 208,69! 240,061 323, 082 354,363 206,571 234,873 103,675 | 111,076 
Trade WVGSQWNOItS..... cc cscccccece | 4,523| 4,612) 24,046 27,626 10,471! 13,517! 3,599 4,158 20,512) 18,111! 27,26! 32,065 9,503 9,203 2,775 2,948 
DR sib os wad Rewcccsaeeaneoeann’ 17,706; 18,703) 176,468 186,350. 83,514: 79,347 102,845 125,605 63,851 67,592 205,997 214,113 3,116 3,303 71,308 72,041 
CN ib bie cvvecencciacneswewes 12,777, 11,804) 104,395 112,554 61,588 61,366, 53,723 63,827; 51,503) 56,585. 141,524 147,370 21,977, 22,547 23,952 22,857 
Net balances due to parent company a 129 137 1,337} 571 86 91 ae. <n eee en “ae wae ras 
CN Sot eGsactanee cdadwdeanss 6,079 5,031, 1,015 360 + =1,288 704 455 508, 12, 032) 9,955 12,460 12,025 11,835 11,334 340 322 
CNG Cri thbeciclenelsnerearnccts ' 7,743 9,685 23,656 30,059 13,707 16,655| 21,005 9,993, 36; "419! 39.227 47,194 53,948 46,613 38,371 8,002 7,632 
Other marketable investments .... 672 652) 6,352 9,694. 2,205 1,711 218 259| 4,155 4,169. 4,620 4,553 — —— 5,039 4,591 
WONREND SNGUR s o ice ckcncndacecce em | 20,985, 21,403 3,895, 4,251) 650 806 26,895 27,106 6,858 7,060 4,004 4,172 

Total Assets......... scccccsce | Git On an 945,222 1060356 261,357 269, 364 324,391 379, 066, 424,058 462,806 772,058 826,771 343,001 368,968 219,095 | 225,639 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 73 365 17,350, 13,636 3,428 3,115! 14,458) 24811) 11,134) 12,927, 39,827, 36,851 3,281; 3,569 8,877 | 12,102 
Reserve for future income-tax .... 3,136, 2,768; 35,536) 38,489 9,145 8,941) 11,512, 9,839) 14,850) 16,215 22,992 25,903 16,298 15,908 3,138 | 2,609 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 15,336 16,586) 150,695, 174,522, 31,809 34,888) 54,729| 65,697) 48,828) 57,439 136,384 152,991, 42,061 46,680 40,506 44.2% 
Ce HONOE ao cecciesccecuss , 7,998 9,034) 138,950, 159,354 22,466 27,029) 15,015, 22,882) 28,367) 24,829, 41,724 48,912 102,438 111,996 30,359 | 30,685 
CONSE GPOWIONE <6 occ ce ccisccccces 717, 598) 1,548 1,374 2,608 2,594 5,084 5,298 11,882) 12,285 11,929 11,516 1,554 2,026 1,927 1,850 
GUIINc cc vavecndandéucceedeus 10,622, 11,086) 75,424. 81,626 31,216 29,098 65,363, 70,074 30. 674) 33,115 91,107, 99,331\ 65,888 67,746 14,759 | 13,339 
Other current liabilities .......... 7,615 10, 948) 63,387; 63,154 22,829) 19,064, 24,070 27,740, 22,432) 22,239 48,626 51,591 11,117; 10,439 10,903 9,944 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. , 19,647 21,144, 111,798 123,893 61,465, 64, 154) 46,514, 49,252) 73, 325) 79,846 126,167 135,676, 37,535| 38,260 34,550 36,703 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... —... 144) 514 13 91| 3} a asec heed 7,207; 3,569 35) 47 412 | 365 
Punarry GITOREE 2.020 iccccccccecs | 1,537 “605 29,022| 29,357 5,250 5,344 320 412 20,968 23,362 24,747 27,621; 5,383' 5,736 6,336 | 6,877 
NE WI 8 oon 5 chee diciuesawees 215 209) 87,163, 136,775 12,811 12,609, 23,806, 30,866) 60,284 74,412 49,994 50,738 4,428 7,029 7,587 | 7,149 
PRT OED CHINE ion oka. ccicdecics 3,640 3,696) 49,371, 49,371, 7,769 7,769, 8,088, 14,088 29,884 30,068 48,886 49,741 8,939 8,939 13,108 13,086 
CHEMIE GHEE, Sioccindecsccescces 13,393, 13, 763, 184, 834 188,291, 50,548 54, 668 55,429, 58, 104) 71,430 76,069 122,468 132,331, 44,044, 50,593, 46,633 | 46,634 

Total Liabilities ........ coocee | GSR F 422) 945,222 1060356 261,357 269, 364) 324, 391 379 066 424, 058 462,806 772, 058 826, 771 343,001 | 368, 968, 219,095 | 225,639 

Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... i — | | — t1i83 — 2,361) 1,100 Iss 2,150; 4,235 10 452 3,565 3,138 = 6,547 40, — 

{ it ; h TOTALS 
Industry yn | Wool | — | Oil Rubber Tea Other 






Companies* ALL GROUPS 
| 
| 


852 Companies 





| | 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 











Latest Prev. | Latest 

ee 
FU WIS 5 inks didccascccwcscecs |129,636 | 165, 753| 14,615} 15,714) 28,648, 29,865 430,812) 510, 209) 28,205) 30, 055) 26,742| 31,191) 204,540; 226,0643,746,579 |4,272,937 
ck ey ne 8, 619 8 748 416, 447; 1,589 1,692 147 "'567| 164,853) 1,527) 1,853) 1,553) 2,009) 13,8! 1 14 912) 316,934 | 352,038 
WG dvbasdeeckdwadddskawedens ; 32, 781| 38,923, 16,622, 16,363) 12,144 12,218 88,583, 113,105! 3,593) 3) 016, 11,454 9,922) 42, 959| 45,058) 1,694,896 1,835,591 
GONE naceeueccacwdedesesdeaees | 13,589, 14,885, 6,588 6,773! 7,568) 7,441 125,199) 136,668 931; 1,038 1,935} 2,394) 56,051) 76,987|1,141,881 1,232,003 
Net balances due to parent company aa pce teh axnenl ae a, can I 975 EE aiden No Ket, eek ae) ae Ht) 96) 8,658 | 5,742 
CP OEIG ice ckesistwswencecesesic | 12,433 18,399 571 591 405 240) 33,655 13,700, 4,965) 4,637 644) 622; 2,721, 3,469| 113,948 | 104,799 
GO iss. eemliiedscecneenenues eed | 7,986 9,928 5,252, 4,129 2,254 2,470, 38,360 44,048 7,477; 6,216 8,772) 7,061 14,886 19,202) 493,475 | 497,740 
Other marketable investments .... | ... |... 527: 501 2,100 2,096 32,667) 32,941 599 667, 3,640) 3,698 1,876 2,255) 123,222 | 135,966 
WOGNED GONE. 565cicccescecces 453) 400, 169 169) 503| 506 1,200 1,198 Ge uc | we | we | EF Le See) eee 

ee SO _ a a a ae 
WORD GU so cn ccccescccsias | 205,497 257,036, 44,760 44,687, 55,211) 56,528 900,018 1018801 47,303, 47,482) 54,740| 56, 897) 338,688 389,901 7,739,325 8,537,937 

1 seacananidpoenednanapel eects atirnnconneaeananaa Recieaeanehialiniintegael ailaipieananendnai ena eigonsiiasabagel ————— ———_— —____ —____. 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ | 1,427) 572, 988 1,390 1,446 1,125 18,054, 8,945 14 34, 1,181); 1,908) 13,146; 22 489) 225,120 | 250,825 
Reserve for future income tax .... | 10,330; 20,411) 2,193, 1,665, 1,363) 1,256 15,586 11,707 2,460) 352; 2,60! 1,007} 7,46) 6,578) 285, 551 | 298,072 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 35,537, 52,358 6,346 7,001! 10,728) 12,260 213,340\ 242,662) 4,739 5,422) 5,931 6,581) 33,669, 36,988, 198,890 1,385,498 
EEE 56,212; 58,397, 1,895, 1,929, 1,790 1,848 63,648) 73,343 5,222) 5,431) 10,441) 13,569| 49,744 56,474, 733,954 | 848,574 
CONE CII o's cect cescacacs 2,130, 2,171) 276 437 712 745 19,626, 17,932 1,192 1,366 104 114 4,097; 5,724 82,940 | 86,883 
COON 5.6 6.05555 05 sic cddoncceus | 9,808 10,945 4,597) 3,926 3,988 4,246 124,325 133,723) 3,010 2,882, 4,352) 3,533) 33,902, 47 506) 896,171 | 949,093 
Other current liabilities .......... | 4,423) 4,589] 2,682, 2,574 3,263 2,386, 27,433) 27,265, 3,795; 4,302 6,383) 6,089) 23, 531) 28, 880) 466,622 | 490,108 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 16,368 16,285, 11,066 11,152 11,644, 12 ,079 166,938 210,935 8,147; 9,213) 10,308 10,480! 38 \219| 32, 614l, ,348,305 1,501,843 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... , ... | 4,050) ... | .. dete “oak Saee 6S lw bee sae Een 371) Sit} 14,063 | §5,432 
Minority interests ..........sssee. | 4,558 4,560) 38 "37 86! 89, 1,764 4,083) 44, 286—i a... [eee | 3,118 3, 324) 187,536 191,970 
CN WIE 6. wes doc cekeenvaes 2,560| 5,709 1,474 1,240, 3,227, 3,491 36.821| 52,369 iit er os tO | SR 194| 518, 180 | 627,413 
Frelerenen Capital ....ccccccscecns | 9,340, 18,852) 3,833! 3,766 7,021, 7,021 19,610) 19,610) 304) 305 3,485) 3,485! 26,722) 37,191, 421,628 | 440,879 
CROMAIY CHIU: 6 osssinccesqaves 52,804, 58,137, 9,372) 9,570, 9,943' 9,982 187,637; 210,661; 18,265' 17,782; 9,954) 10,128 53,473) 55,428 1,360,365 |1,451,347 
VOOR CHO < iciccsccccccs 205,497 257,036 | 44,760 44,687 55,211 56,528 900, 018, 1018801| 47,303 | 47,482! 54,740 56,897) 338, 688) 389,901 7,739,325 8,537,937 
Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... * 200) 500) 348 - |j—- _ 3,000, — 136) 761| Tes i, 2 1,723, 48,346 | 37,179 





* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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MUEU SOURS assis icisecessces This week 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............+.. July 5th Western Europe : 
’ S I A | I S i I ( & Production and Consumption June 21st Production and Trade...... June 28th 
, PAB OWNE sv ccsassescccscssccsies - July 12th British Commonwealth ..... - July 12th 
FRCS EAC... scscccscscese - June 28th Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply June 21st 
ES EE Sg | ee . This week United States ......cccccce wn Jae Se 








compe 
— 


World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 





Exports (fob) Imports (cif) 























Annual Rate Annual Rate of - 

1955 1956 1957 October to|January t 1955 1956 1957 October to | January te Income 
December,| March, December,} March, Surtax 

1957 1958 1957 Death 





Stamps 

Profits 
EPL 

Other 
Dutie 











 basakhuesabosupeeooeecn ee 84,351 93,573 100,130 101,622 92,500 88,981 98,126 106,960 105,992 100,000 





























Total | 








Lee ee Se Seno se es eboe ene eases 20,503 21,787 22,669 22,724 24,308 25,982 25,559 

















Custon 














































United Kingdom ....... Masbocuwen 8,468 9,290 9,684 9,804 9,653 10,881 11,412 10,984 10,464 Excise 

UK overseas territories ............ 2,189 2,450 2,517 2,526 Bee 2,723 3,002 3,244 3,383 ss Total 
DEE sip eknscancsneusak 444 563 529 526 485 651 799 901 873 782 Bsc 
RENTER cu cuks Sen enseaeene eee 371 377 354 307 ose 381 428 424 500 see Motor 

Other sterling countries............ 9,846 10,047 10,468 10,394 <a 9,943 10,425 11,326 11,192 ea PO(N 
PRON ot coca saeikaneh eee en 1,748 1,887 2,205 2,220 1,690 2,160 1,964 1,931 2,003 2,020 Broad 
BEVIN anaes ccnanescsss sees 407 364 353 305 360 307 342 379 339 344 Sundr 
DN ciMeata cits londncanksved 244 222 229 199 ‘a 246 249 270 268 ns a 
PA spkGdssbenacebese ose en en 1,276 1,269 1,383 1,404 re 1,413 re 2,023 1,833 ae Total 
LR eer errs er ry ee 519 477 3578 498? vie 273 321 344? 350? ses 
BP J65kaesaseaceorneecouse 311 303 367 359 353 582 512 517 541 542 Ord. 
DIMI GalebecsaseeScesnuawan 830? 840? 875% 9408 970? sus sa Sens i is Debt 
NG: ch one un aseuscsauees 1,358 1,361 1,363 1,374 1,276? 1,249 1,357 1,431 1,313 1,411° _ 
ge LS, a a 724 770 772 604 824 802 752 830 861 803* ie 
Northern Rhodesia ...........+- Supp 
WO RUEEDN <; .o0 caeeaenckeea see 484 509 437 372 335? 435 499 557 586 540° 
Southern RRGGESHA ..0600s0c0000 Total 
PARISON <5 nucle beeeweae es see e 401 340 337 357 bie 290 417 440 448 vine 7 
: : : i 
ee ee eee’ \ 1,059 1,185 1,300 1,355 1,164 1,481 1,524 1,696 1,723 1,914 












EUROPE 












































































Oe ot hes 26,060 28,532 31,750 33,832 30,471 29,027 33,247 36,807 36,351 34,185 «Ba 
Belgium-Luxemburg............ 2,776 3,162 3,186 3,194 3,168 2,830 3,272 3,432 3,399 3,133 tu 
SS RE Uh RS: 1,057 1,112 1,174 1,287 1,305 1,178 1,311 1,359 1,391 1,309 
ec ek io 4,911 4,538 5,111 5,283 5,104 4,739 5,553 6,170 5,450 6,035 Tal 
Germany, Federal Republic...... 6,135 7,358 8,577 9,260 8,223 5,793 6,617 7,478 71,942 7,295 Na | 
ee Og te aaa 1,856 2,157 2,541 2,662 2.378% 2,711 3,169 3,627 3,661 3,1078 Tu 

Say 
IN iii itiensadvioniiaa 2,688 2,863 3,098 3,342 3,078 3,208 3,725 4,105 3,886 3,490 De 
NR ee tae eases 633 772 822 861 162 1,090 1,211 1,274 1,234 1,266 Pr 
I et obe di enouue 1,726 1,945 2,143 2,213 1,834 1,997 2,209 2,424 2,426 2,480 hoes 
NE oid ccna ccwnndiee 1,307 1,442 1,560 1,682 1,483 1,489 1,766 1,964 1,890 1,706 ] 
he oa et ee tet le 313 305 345 391 364 498 407 397 428 344 fll 

Total related areas (excl. sterling area) 3,462 3,585 3,625 sii 4,463 4,621 5,175 5,070 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 803 841 871 846 we 996 1,062 1,163 1,072 

NORTH AMERICA . 

a a seal 20,337 24,385 26,288 25,657 22,324 17,525 20,021 20,520 20,582 19,214 

i ll lt staal 19,097 20,821 19,990 17,654 12,369 13,751 14,174 14,667 13,952 ° 
ite Redan ciee _ 4,784 5,288 5,467 5,667 4,670 5,156 6,270 6,346 5,915 5,262 = 
} 
as ba nr kl 8,626 8,513 8,269 sais 7,550 7,940 9,103 9,830 al Jul 
iii auto i eo toed 929 944 970 929 931! 1,173 1,128 1,310 1,370 1,174 hp 
lei ee 1,423 1,482 1,392 1,672 oe 1,306 1,234 1,489 1,536 a ; 
| RIDIN 472 542 456 441 ‘ii 376 354 441 466 7 
DN hehe ck cua pcs 580 599 520 496 nee 669 657 477 592 mt 
EI: 607 686 808 501 ate 633 714 706 711 , 
id i ce ou Le 807 874 614 685 sea 885 1,072 1,155 1,157 a 
Od ace ae 268 308 321 372 2793 300 361 400 405 361! 
OE EET 1,912 2,116 2,366 2,264 vi 1,092 1,249 1,868 2,296 & 
REST OF THE WORLD Ju 
ia bei oe a caus 6,065 6,781 7,325 7,515 a 6,883 7,989 9,375 8,600 | 
TN lal 419 409 493 526 485 538 535 524 610 605 
I oe a i al ae 946 882 911 936 500* 631 856 197 732 sv 
or ie ig eal se he ae wee a 2952 335% 3752 410? a 
Nias cat once Bs i us 2,011 2.501 ' 2,858 3,052 2,846 2.471 3,230 4,284 3,476 3,210 h 


Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. Data refer to calendar 
years. (') Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. (2) Partly estimated. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 

the week ended July 12, 1958, there was an ‘ r | | ; 
eet » surplus i allowing for Sinking | ‘_ a Treasury bill rate fell sharply again (f million) | July 17,] July 9, | July 16, 
Funds) of £6,914,000 compared with a deficit of | at the tender on Friday of last week, | 1957 1958 1958 


4797,000 in the previous week and a deficit of! tg almost 1 per cent below Bank rate. 
























































































mY) Pn . . : <+ we; | 
17,608,000 in the corresponding period of last year.| Ty : , : : | Issue Department®* : | 
Hhere was a net expenditure “ below-line” of| 22° market syndicate last week raised its | Notes in circulation ...... | 2023-3 | 2,060-3 | 2,078-9 
(10,148,000 leaving a total deficit of £251,239,000 | bid by od. per cent, to £98 19s. 11d. | Notes in banking dept.... | 27-0 40-0 | 21-5 
compared with £218,053,000 in 1957-58. following the increase of 8d. the previous | — debt and securities® | 2,046-3 2,096°2 2,096-2 
. . . j s Deccescesce | . - : 
week ; but this time outside tenderers | Gold coin and bullion... | 0-4 0-4! 0-4 
| esti- | “fos.” | “fogs,” Jended | ended | appear to have gone further. Moreover, | “im other than gold coin. | 3-0 +o; 6 
sti- q » ended | enc : : | . | i 
£7000 | mabt, to’ | quly | July | total applications for the unchanged | Banking Department: 
| 1958-59 | July 13, | July 12,) 13, | 12, allotment of £240 million rose by £40 — Pepesits: 
1957 1958 1957 1958 ili i] - : - | Public accounts.......... | 11-0 12-0 | 10-7 
million, to £452.8 million, which is just SPN sch ccsciennenes | 213-7 | 215-3 | 212-1 
a record, and the market’s allotment rate {| ['PCIS---.----2---20-. | opel acl oat 
Ord. Revenue | at the common bid dropped from 54 tO | Securities: 9°77 . 
Icome Tax ...... \2312,500} 349,541 376,609] 25,887 25,860; 43 percent. The average rate of discount | fovernment............. | S28 “Sl “ae 
a... oc, 163,000] 27,000 26,700] 1.200. 1.100 h bol 1] f 1 h } Yiscounts and advances... | 24-8 30-3 12-7 
Su | on the whole allotment fell by a further | Other................°.: | 19-0 18-9 19-0 
Death Duties..... 163,500] 56,600 51,500} 3,300, 3,100 | ; | “roeal 
Stamps... « 56,250] 19,100 15,500} 1,100 1,000; 3s. 13d. per cent to £4 os. 33d. | =» Fotal .............. s--- | SS-B i 2-6 | Bee 
Profits Tax, EPT & | = a | Banking department reserve. | 29-5 42-4 23-8 
a 275,000] 50,900 63,900] 5,100, 6,200 Credit in Lombard Street became ' | % Yo | 
Other Iniand Rev. plentiful on Wednesday, and despite |“ Prepertion”............. |. oe) ee 
Dales .... 000s. _— 5070 substantial buying of bills by the banks (> Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 714,553,000 
Total Inland Rev.. 2970,250] 503,191! 534,279] 36,587 37,260} some funds remained unlent. Previously, | Pie iary issue increased to £2,100 million from £2,050 million 
ee -———— ——-- —_——— os ‘ ;on July 2, 1958. 
tie... cxsewe '1256,940| 346,528 367,912| 23,537 23,471| Owever, conditions had been fairly taut, | 
Exise........++. | 932,310] 228,030 236,335] 3,730 = and on Tuesday, in the absence of special 
: _—— help, a very small amount was taken at 
Total Customs and | > TREASURY BILLS 
Excise ......00- 2189,250] 574,558 604,247] 27,267 27,336} Bank rate. Before the week-end, the Bank 
Motor Duties ..... 104,000] 14,133! 14,669] 1,681 1,506} Telieved the shortage with special pur- Amount ({ million) Three Months’ Bills 
wait ee chases. Dealings in September and early a 
PO (Net Receipts). | q se i: | “o° va . ! Pe 5 
Brafeact Licences 34,000] 5,600 6,000) | 7 October maturities this week have been at tender _ | Applied | Average | Allotted 
Sundry Loans .... | 30,000 12,404 10,760 53 266 318 and 333 per cent. Offered | * 1 ae Allotted Rate of at Max, 
Miscellaneous... .. | 110,000] 60,200, 13,508] 260 188 | The price of gold in London has risen | Allotment | Rate* 
en 5439,500 [170,085 1183,463|65,848 66,556, sharply in the past week, from 250s. 23d. 1957 | coi 
Ord. Expenditure e. | a fine ounce to 250s. 10d. at Thursday’s | July 12 | 250-0 | 424-8 | 250-0] 76 11-24 | 36 
Det Interest. « 695,000] 168,959 171,595} 724 ... fixing. This reflects not only the weaken- 1958 | | 
ayments to N. Ire- : : : © } ay 9 2° } 
land Exchequer. | 73,000} 18,245 19,607] ... |... ing of sterling but also the rise in the | Apri | ee | oe i cet ae cet 2 
Other Cons. Funds 10,000} 3,683, 3,438] ~=12 ~=—62|_ «dollar price of gold, from $35.10 to | ” 250- ‘8 250- 97 | 
Simly Services... 4259,584}1089,008 1107,070| 82,150 58,300] ¢4- 15.44 its effective ceiling in London , ol ee | ee | eee ae ee 
Teal '5037,584'1279,895 1301 ne 92,886 58 32 ‘ 7 : | May 2| 220-0 | 433-5 : 220-0 | 101 1-93 | 46 
reteeeees ’ , | ys .9| 250-0 | 447-6 | 250-0 | 103 10-81 | 20 
16 | 250-0 | 422-1 ) 250-0 103 11-49 44 
Sinking Funds.... ° 38,000 8,331 8,660 570 1,280 ne . } 9.4 ‘ = 
2 , : : LONDON MONE TE » 23 | 260-0 412-2 260-0 96 5-96 61 
| ¥ RATES | » 30, 260-0 | 416-0 | 260-0 96 3:84 | 49 
“Above-line"’ Surplus or - os — - | from 5}° o | Di o | 6 | 270-0 | 445-4 | 270-0 94 5-72 | 5 
‘Wein itinuki | ee Pe” 5% (Bank tiles COdays. 4,44 | 13| 270-0 | 413-0 | 20-0] 90 17 | 63 
ow-line ” Net Expendi- : om mths 4 | 4, 20. 260-0 414-1 260-0} 85 9-63 | 4: 
teks charac 99,913’ 124,332] 23,345 10,148 | oe (max.) ‘ —— a at <7 | s80-0 | 450-6 | an0-0 1 06 beer % 
- —_ om audi OMM. . cc cccccces ' 7 - | ” ' < 5 i 
Total Surplus or Deficit®..... 218,053 251,239/41,043 3,234, Discounthouses.. 3* | Cmonths 46-44 | uly 4} 260-0 | 413-2 | 240-0) 83 5-23 | 54 
on: yu i " j F 9 ” ( ». 6 ‘ 2 } 
Ne Recep ilies . _—_——_—_—__—_ ae aati 333 Fine trade as a » 11) 240-0 452-8 240-0 80 3-79 43 
ax Reserve Certificates..] 73,999|) 80,246[ —67| 2,854 5 . ' at ; 
Savings Certificates.......] 7,100} 14,200] 3,100; 25100 | Treas bills pe ta — 5 e * On July llth tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 1]d. 
4 eBonds........... —4,305| 13,724] —261 1,788 | 3 7 secured 43 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Tuutum Savings Bonds. . 








* Including net receipts of Civil Contingencies Fund totalling 
{ll mn. in 1957 and £16 mn. in 1958. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


20,070| 17,915] 2,620 500 | .* At immediate notice. | The offer this week was for £240 mn. 
| 
| 
' 








Official 
Market Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT ___ Rates a ' P — 
(£ million) July 16 July 10 July 11 July 12 July 14 July 15 July 16 
| Pier Sie Ways and Means | : } | 
| ee Advances a) ow | United States $... 2-78-2-82 2-80} -2- 80 f |2- 80. —2- 80} '2-80 & -2- 80 '2- 80. -2-80 %,; 2-80)-2-80} (2-80, -2-80 48 
Dee 1 acces ete . Total | Canadian $ ......| 2-69%-2-69} | 2-692-2-694  2-694-2-69} 2-69}, -2-69% 2-68 2-68 12 2-68 % 2-684 
we \ ee Floating French Fr........ }1167-18-1184-82) 11743-1175 11743-1175 11743-1175 11744-1174 | 1173}-11734 11728-11723 
| Tender Tap Public | Bank of Debt SOUS POs ib cacaesia }12- 15-12-33 fe$12-213-12-21§:12-21g-12-21f)12-218-12-21])12-214- 12-21% 12-19%-12-20 12-183 12-18} 
| Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-224 139-223 139-22} 139-224 139-024 139-00 
| 141-05 139-273 139-274 139-27} 139-17} 139-07} 139-05 
9 | ] | Dutch Gld........ 10- 56-10-72 [10-563-10-57 10-563-10-57 10-563-10-57 10-563-10-5632 10-564- 10-562 10-564- 10-562 
1957 Se | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 fe -11- 84 13111 -682-11- 689 11-67{-11-68) 11-67{,-11-684 11-672 11-67; 11-673-11-67} 11-673 -11-678 
July 13 | 2,¢60-0 | 1,756-7 } 256-1 eee 4,972-9 | Portuguese Esc. ..; 79-90-81-10 } 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 , 80-10-80-30 80-10 80-30 80-10 80-30 
jos | Italian Lire ...... 17368-17623 1740-17403 17393-1740} | 17393-1740} | 17383-1739} 1737-1737} 1737-1737} 
A 98 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-592 [14-45%-14-46% 14-454-14-45} 14-452-14-458 14-433-14-44 14-413-14-42 14-40 14-40} 
prui2 , 3,120-0 | 1,492-7 259-4 | eee | 4,872-1 | Danish Kr........ 19-19$-19-48} [19-33%—-19- 34) 19-33}3-19-34 19-333-19-34 19-33}-19-34 19-33!~19-33] 19-33} 19-332 
» 19 3120-0 | 1,580-5] 252-0 | ... | 4,952-4 Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-004-20-00} 20- 003-20- 00% 20-003-20- 00% 20-003-20-00§ 19-993-20-00 19-99-19-994 
» % 3120-0 1648-4} 205-8 | 4:0 | 4,978-2 iis 
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What Vulcan insures, Vulcan 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- 
larly. As a result our clients 


have made us one of the largest 
engineering insurance com- 
panies in Europe. 
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Northgate House, 20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
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New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, 
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—and the difference ? 


Maybe £5,000 


How ? 

Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. 
Spotted by whom ? 

By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him almost 
second sight into the accidents that are waiting to 
happen. 

Are his services expensive ? 

Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though the 
Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no more 
than insurance and inspection by general practitioners. 





— —FREE- — ————- 


**Vulcan”’—a journal of absor- 
bing interest to a!l users of plant 
and machinery, with reports of 
accidents and safety hints. For 
a year’s subscription — free — 
write now to Dept. 17. 


“ Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 


cee oOo ee 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS— 


Canada 


New trade connections 


For assistance in arranging desir- 
able new trade connections in 
Canada, call on our Business 
Development Department. 








London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2 
2 Cockspur Street, S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


Over 900 branches in Canada, The West Indies 
Central and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $3,750,000,000 
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We share your problems 





Although Martins is a bank with over 600 branches 
and world-wide connections, our system of 
decentralisation keeps us in touch with customers’ 
closest problems. We have six District Head Offices, 
with boards of directors and general managers, 

so that the very best advice is available through 

our managers, virtually on your doorstep. 


MartinsBank..... 


Heed Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 


District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 


Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Established: 1897 


THE & 





NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 Branches throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 


| Royal Exchange Avenue 
London, E.C.3 
Tel. No. MANsion House 1797 
Cable Address: KANGIN LONDON 





A Home 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustez 












for your : 
Savings... =] 


for regular 


monthly i 











ao 
yx 


Cr 


BONUS 
EACH YEAR 






INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


UP TO £25 PER MONTH 


Write for full particulars 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of The Building Societies Association 
223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1! 
Phone: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 
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COURTAULDS, LIMITED 


TRADE RECESSION AND RISING COSTS 


PROBLEMS OF WORLD ABUNDANCE AND SURPLUS PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 
BOARD’S CONFIDENCE IN FUTURE OF MAN-MADE FIBRES 


AMPLE RESOURCES FOR NEW INVESTMENTS 


The forty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Courtaulds, Limited was held on July 16th 
in London. The Chairman, Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams, CVO, in his statement to 
the shareholders said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not intend to 
spend too much time by reviewing the events 
of the past year, because these have been 
fully covered in the Report of the Directors 
which you have already received. There are, 
however, one or two points to which I should 
like to refer, and I will begin with a few 
words about the directors and the employees. 


Mr R. A. Kinnes, who for the last ten 
years was Finance Director, has retired 
after having served as a director of the 
Company for nearly twenty years. During 
his whole period of office he rendered most 
valuable service to the organisation, and I 
take this opportunity of recording our deep 
appreciation of all that he has done. 

Sir William Stanier, FRS, who has been 
a director for twelve years, does not wish to 
seek re-election, but I am glad to say that 
we are able to retain his services in an 
advisory capacity. Sir William has rendered 
distinguished service to the Company, par- 
ticularly on matters connected with the 
engineering side of your business, and we 
are most grateful for the help he has given. 


There have been other changes in the 
directorate which I believe will help to 
spread the duties and responsibilities more 
evenly. During the year we have appointed 
Mr A. H. Wilson, FRS, who is already a 
Managing Director, to be also a Deputy- 
Chairman, and at the same time we 
appointed Mr C. F. Kearton, OBE, to be 
a Managing Director. In addition we 
appointed to the Board two members of the 
staff, namely, Mr R. J. Kerr-Muir, OBE, 
and Mr A. W. Knight. The former will 
devote his time mainly to matters of pro- 
duction, and the latter will play an impor- 
tant part in Group Developments Limited, 
a subsidiary company which in January last 
was set up in connection with the possibility 
and desirability of your Company broaden- 
ing its present activities—I shall refer to 
this matter again. Both of these gentlemen 
are well acquainted with the affairs and 
problems of our organisation; they seek 
re-election to-day and I commend them to 
your support. 


In regard to the employees, I would say 
that for them as well as for your Board it 
has been an extremely difficult and anxious 
year; many have had to leave after long 
years of service with the Company, though 
we believe in conditions which have so far 
as possible softened the blow. I take this 
opportunity of extending to all our 
employees in all the Companies of the 
Courtaulds Group my appreciation of the 
services they have rendered ; we have a first- 
rate team and with their loyal co-operation 
the Company will prosper. 

When World War II came to an end, 
industry in general was in a run down condi- 
tion, with old and worn out machinery, and 


capacity was unable to meet a pent up 
demand caused by shortages which occurred 
during the war years. In order to meet this 
situation, which was common _ to 

countries, new and up to date factories began 
to spring up, and as and when raw materials 
became available these factories were filled 
with modern machinery capable of working 
a six or even seven day week on two and 
sometimes three shifts. At the present time 
the world seems to have arrived at a stage 
where not only is there an abundance of 
raw materials, but in a large number: of 
industries there is an excess capacity of pro- 
duction. Doubtless these two factors are 
the main cause of the recession which has 
set in, the duration of which is difficult to 
gauge. Such are the conditions which are 
particularly noticeable in the United States 
of America, and the textile industry there— 
including some of the newer man-made fibres 
—has suffered severely. In other countries, 
too, most sections of this industry have fared 
similarly and none of the man-made fibre 
producing companies has been immune. 


This state of affairs has affected the trading 
result of your Company and also the rate of 
the final dividend which is being recom- 
mended to you today for approval. As is 
mentioned in the Accounts, the trading result 
of the Group before deduction of tax is 
roughly £1,200,000 lower than last year, but 
this is not quite the whole story since in the 
year immediately past some £660,000 accrued 
from British Celanese Limited against 
nothing for the year ended March 31, 1957. 
On a comparable basis, therefore, the balance 
for Courtaulds was in fact reduced by about 
£1,860,000. If a similar comparison is made 
for British Celanese, the £660,000 to which 
I have just referred compares with about 
£1,600,000 in 1956/1957—a reduction of 
£940,000. Thus it will be seen that if both 
of these figures are taken into account, the 
balance from trading is reduced by 
£2,800,000. Clearly this is a serious matter 
brought about by adverse trading conditions 
and, while we have been able to recommend 
a final dividend which is somewhat less than 
last year, I would assure you that your Board 
share the concern which you may have in this 
reduction. 


In the note of warning which I sounded at 
our last Annual General Meeting, it was 
made clear that you must not expect immedi- 
ate benefits to accrue as a result of the pur- 
chase of the Stock of British Celanese 
Limited. However, as has been stated in the 
Report, we look for some improvement in 
the current financial year and in subsequent 
years we believe that its earning capacity will 
be strengthened. The steps we have taken 
give good grounds for this belief, and in 
order to summarise what has already been 
said I will restate briefly the form that the 
reorganisation is taking. One is the setting 
up of a new marketing organisation to inte- 
grate the functions of marketing, promotion 
and advertising, matket research, direct sales, 
product development and technical service. 


The second is the merging of the production 
of acetate, plastics and associated chemical 
products under the control of British Celanese 
Limited. The third is the rationalisation of 
the textile activities under the Textile Divi- 
sion of Courtaulds, Limited, which is con- 
centrating production in those units best 
equipped to produce quality cloths at com- 
petitive prices. These three steps, with the 
streamlining of administration, comprise our 
plans for re-organisation—which are in part 
complete. 


The greater part of the capital of your 
Company is concerned with textiles and the 
production of textile yarns and fibres. Those 
which have been most affected during the 
past year are the traditional and long estab- 
lished viscose and acetate filament yarns— 
though some of the newer competitive fibres 
have not escaped. We ascribe the major 
portion of our loss in trade to the general 
recession now apparent in the textile indus- 
try and, as is mentioned in the Report of 
the Directors, your Company has been 
affected by the difficult conditions experi- 
enced by exporters of textiles and also by in- 
creased imports of textile goods from certain 
foreign countries. Nevertheless, we remain 
confident that both viscose and acetate 
filament yarns will fill a permanent and im- 
portant place in the industry—probably at a 
materially higher level of production and con- 
sumption than at the moment, though possibly 
on a somewhat lower scale than that achieved 
on average in the years since the war. 


We cannot, however, rely in the future on 
securing a level of profit on these yarns com- 
parable with that earned during the years of 
our peak production and sales immediately 
after the war, since we have to take into 
account the important question of costs. The 
steps in rationalisation which have been and 
are being taken are leading to major econo- 
mies, but the Company suffers in common 
with many others from continually rising 
costs. By way of example, in the past six 
years the average earnings of our monthly 
and weekly staff have risen by approximately 
one-third, while the average hourly basic 
rate of pay of our operatives has gone up by 
about the same proportion. In the case of 
raw materials, typical examples are coal, 
which has increased in price during the same 
period by approximately 45 per cent, and 
caustic soda by about 40 per cent. To offset 
serious increases of this kind—which for the 
most part it has not been possible to recover 
in our selling prices—our scientists and pro- 
duction staff have made intense and success- 
ful efforts to improve methods of production 
in the direction both of achieving economies 
and of still further improving quality. 


As is customary, we have followed the 
practice of showing our fixed assets in the 
Balance Sheet at cost less provisions for 
depreciation. There is in our Capital General 
Reserve an amount of over £7 million identi- 
fied with the increased cost of replacement of 
fixed assets, and in addition a reserve for 
obsolescence amounting to approximately 
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6,500,000. Today, owing to the fall in the 
yalue of money, some of our older assets 
would cost between two and three times the 
amount originally spent. On the other hand, 
it is exceedingly difficult to place a fair value 
on some of our plant and machinery, which 
as a result of our policy of rationalisation and 
the general state of trade may, become redun- 
dant. This is a problem—common to many 
companies—which has our continual atten- 
tion. and I refer to it in order to stress 
the necessity of keeping substantial liquid 
funds at our disposal which are available not 
only for replacement of fixed assets but also 
for any new developments. 


The mention of redundancy brings to mind 
the whole question of surplus capacity, to 
which I have already alluded. This exists 
over the greater part of the textile field 
throughout the world. There is no doubt 
that at some time, if the industry is again to 
become prosperous, there must be some effort 
to reduce and possibly eliminate the surplus, 
and the steps which are being taken in the 
weaving section in this country should be 
welcomed and encouraged. 


Research holds a high place in our activi- 
ties: the laboratories at Bocking, Coventry, 
Droylsden. Maidenhead, Spondon and else- 
where continue to work together on a number 
of matters connected with the production of 
new fibres, such as “ Courtelle,” new yarns 
and the treatment of fabrics. Furthermore, 
as a result of their investigations in other 
fields, new end uses and new outlets for our 
existing products are continually being 
developed. 


I now turn to our trading results for the 
first three months of the current year, and 
the outlook for the remainder of this period. 
Unfortunately, the hoped for improvement in 
demand for textile products has not yet 
materialised ; in fact, in some sections there 
has been a further deterioration. Quite 
recently we have even been compelled to 
introduce short-time working at one of our 
mills which handles nylon-crimp yarn. 


As a result of these conditions, the Group 
profits before tax for the first quarter of the 
current year are on 2 somewhat lower level 
than in the first quarter of last year. We are 
hoping for some improvement in the autumn, 
but even if our expectations are fulfilled it 
seems unlikely that Group profits for the 
vear as a whole will be maintained. 


We must not, however, take too gloomy 
a view of the future; this is not the first 
time we have experienced a recession in the 
textile industry, and although this has been 
long and severe every possible effort is being 
made to meet the situation. When business 
improves, we shall be in a strong position 
to meet the demands made upon us, and in 
the meantime we shall use our ample 
resources to the best advantage. 


In this connection I refer once again to 
Group Developments Limited and the policy 
of your Company ‘in broadening its activities 
—a process sometimes known as diversifi- 
cation—but I wonder whether it is realised 
how wide a field the Courtaulds Group 
already covers. Our predominant interest is, 
of course, in textile fibres: indeed, your 
Company provides approximately 20 per cent 
of all the fibres—natural and man-made— 
used in this country. Our fibres are employed 
in every branch of the textile industry, either 
alone or in blend with each other, or with 
the natural fibres. Examples of their 
universal use are spread through domestic 
and industria] textile goods as diverse as 
Carpets, furnishings, clothing, household tex- 
tiles, conveyor belts and fishing nets—to 
fame but a few. When you travel in a motor 
vehicle, the probabilities are that you will 

riding on tyres containing your Com- 
Pany’s high tenacity rayon yarn. 
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We are also substantial producers of 
chemicals: these may be broadly divided 
into those that are used in _ industrial 
processes—it is perhaps not generally known 
that we are one of the largest manufacturers 
in this country of sulphuric acid and carbon 
disulphide—and those that form part of such 
end-products as emulsion paints, pharma- 
ceuticals, fine chemicals, adhesives and 
cosmetics. One of our chemical products 
is, for example, a constituent of the widely 
advertised household detergents, and we 
number the leading chemical manufacturers 
amongst our customers for some of our 
other products. 


Subsidiary companies of considerable size 
are engaged, amongst other things, in the 
production, conversion and printing of 
packaging films—including the viscose trans- 
parent film known in this country under the 
trade name of “Cellophane ”—and in the 
production of wood pulp in South Africa ; 
these are important interests and they are 
growing rapidly. In October last a sub- 
sidiaty company—Courtaulds Technical 
Services Limited—was formed under the 
aegis of our Engineering Division, with the 
object of providing design and consulting 
services tO Organisations outside our own 
Group. 


You will see from what I have said that 
we are pursuing a policy of broadening still 
more the base of operations of the Company. 
We have a strong liquid position ; we have 
an efficient Engineering Division; we have 
large well equipped and well staffed research 
laboratories ; moreover, we have great experi- 
ence im production and particularly in 
chemical engineering, and our world-wide 
trade connections are probably unequalled 
except by a few other large companies. In 
short, none of the conditions which are pre- 
requisite to success is lacking, and we 
confidently anticipate a progressive and 
profitable widening of the Group’s interests. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1958, and of the 
Chairman’s Statement can be obtained from 
the Secretary, Courtaulds, Limited, 16, St. 
Martins-le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 





BANQUE INDUSTRIELLE 
DE L’AFRIQUE DU NORD 


The Annual General Meeting was held 
on June 21st at Algiers, with Monsieur 
Pierre de Roux in the chair, in the very 
modern premises at 2,4, Boulevard Saint- 
Saéns, which are in future to be the regis- 
tered office of the Company and to house the 
Algiers Branch. 


The Bank balance has increased by 20 per 
cent, and the net profit amounts to Frs. 
120.282.440 as against Frs. 75.490.799. 
These satisfactory results give a more solid 
foundation on which to meet any setback in 
North African economic development 
whereas, in the long run, this development is 
now backed on the newly found resources of 
the Sahara. Though many problems have 
occured owing to the differences in the evolu- 
tion of the various areas in which the bank 
operates, the increase of its business has not 
slowed down, the Algerian and Paris Branches 
having made particularly good progress. 


Among the principal items in the field 
of holdings, whose value is estimated at 364 
million—an increase of 90 million on the 
previous year—mention should be made of 
the Bank’s investments in oil companies. 


The meeting approved the distribution of 
a gross dividend of Frs. 285 per share of 
Frs.- 3,000, giving a net coupon of Frs. 234 
per share as against Frs. 200 in the previous 
year. 
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HANDLEY PAGE LIMITED 


DART HERALD: A PRIVATE VENTURE 


The annual general meeting of Handley 
Page Limited was held on July 16th in 
London, Sir Frederick Handley Page, pre- 
siding. He said: 


Production of our crescent-winged Victors 
for the RAF continued as the primary activity 
of our Cricklewood and Radlett works during 


1957. These premier V-bombers have 
entered squadron service to become the 
spearhead of British deterrent strategy. We 


are likely te function at full capacity on 
Victor production and maintenance for 
several years. 


Of the Victor the Chief of Air Staff has 
said: “I would say it is as good as anything 
in the world; it is probably better for the 
specific task for which it has been built.” 
The Victor emphasised the validity of this 
view by flying faster than the speed of sound 
on a routine test-flight ; it is the largest air- 
craft in the world to have done so. 


Victor Mark II orders have been placed 
with your company—as announced in the 
House of Commons. Even more powerful 
than Victors at present in RAF service, 
these new bombers, it has been stated, 
will have considerable advantages by virtue 
of a greater performance and _ because 
they will be equipped with the powered 
stand-off bomb. 


Much has been heard about the passing of 
manned combat aircraft in favour of missiles. 
One thing is certain: V-bombers—and in 
particular the Victor, acknowledged to be the 
best of them—are hkely to have a long life 
and development even beyond the advanced 
stage which we have reached already. 


My opinion is that the RAF will need 
manned combat aircraft for a very long time. 
Even so, several years ago your company fore- 
saw the decreasing demand. It decided to give 
emphasis in future to our other traditional 
speciality: large transport aircraft which will 
always be manned. To this end, it has offered 
to the RAF a military version of the jet air- 
liner about which I told you last year in 
relation to Britain’s civil requirements ; 
Transport Command is in urgent need of a 
modern, jet-powered, long-range freighter and 
troop transport. 


Both airliner and military transport are 
based upon the proven excellence of the 
Victor’s design, and as such can be developed 
comparatively swiftly and cheaply. It may 
well be asked why Britain has not taken 
advantage in the civil and military transport 
spheres of the immense research and develop- 
ment work that has been put into its world- 
beating bombers. 


It is with its private-venture Herald air- 
craft, on which our Woodley works are 
engaged, that your company is conforming 
exactly to present government policy that 
requires the industry to forgo participation of 
public finance in new civil projects. 


It might be expected that in support of 
our export endeavours we might have had the 
government’s active assistance. In fact, apart 
from technical help in the form of wind- 
tunnel facilities, your company has had no 
practical sponsorship. Our one foreign rival 
in this sphere is not so handicapped. If a 
home government or its national airline has 
not sponsored an aeroplane, it is none too 
easy to overcome a lack of confidence on the 
part of foreign operators. 


Built in only eight months, the Dart 
Herald has spent nearly 200 hours in the air 
on flight trials since it first flew recently. A 
certificate of airworthiness has been granted 
to it, 
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BLACKWOOD HODGE 
~ LIMITED 


(Earth Moving Equipment) 


PROFIT LEVEL MAINTAINED 


MR BERNARD SUNLEY’S STATEMENT 


The Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Blackwood Hodge Limited will be held in 
London on Friday, August 1, 1958. The 
following is an extract from the statement of 
the Chairman, Mr Bernard Sunley; which was 
circulated with the notice convening the 
Meeting. 


The Report and Accounts for the year 
ended October 31, 1957, provide evidence of 
another year of successful trading and of the 
further expansion and consolidation of our 
Group trading operations. In the five years 
since 1953, nearly £2,500,000 has been ex- 
pended in the extension and improvement of 
the fixed assets used by Group Companies 
and the total gross assets of the Group have 
been increased by nearly £8 million. This 
expansion has been financed to the extent 
of approximately £2,100,000 by the retention 
of earnings within the business, the balance 
having been provided bv increased liabilities 
and borrowings. I am sure that Members 
will agree that this record of growth is one 
of which we may be justly proud. 


Your Directors are confident that our 
industry must continue to expand in the 
future in order to meet the world-wide 
demand for equipment for mining, road 
building, and other earth moving projects of 
all kinds and their future planning is directed 
to ensuring that our Company shall maintain 
its leading position in the industry. 


GROUP PROFIT 


The Group profit for the year ended 
October 31, 1957, before charging taxation, 
amounted to £1,235,546 which was only 
£43,260 below the record figure achieved in 
1956. The charge against those profits for 
United Kingdom and overseas taxation 
amounted to £591,404 so that the Group net 
profit for the year amounted to £644,142. 
This represents a decrease of approximately 
10 per cent as compared with the preceding 
year but in all the circumstances, your 
Directors regard the result as most satis- 
factory. 


DIVIDEND 
POLICY 


Out of the year’s net profits there has been 
paid the Dividend on the 6 per cent Prefer- 
ence Shares amounting to £10,350 net and it 
is proposed to pay a Dividend for the year 
to October 31, 1957, on the Ordinary Shares 
at the rate of 6 per cent less Tax amounting 
to £58,650 net. 


In my Review with the Accounts for 1956, 
I said that in formulating their Dividend 
policy your Directors would have regard to 
the necessity of limiting distributions in order 
to improve the Company’s liquid position but 
that at the same time it was their intention 
to endeavour to ensure that, subject to the 
Company’s earnings position, Shareholders 
should receive Dividends which did repre- 
sent a reasonable return on the true value of 
their investment in the Company. In the 
events which have happened since that time 
the Company has completed another trading 


year in which there was earned a satisfactory 
level of profits but in which there was a 
further substantial increase in the liabilities of 
the Group and in which there was no im- 
provement in the liquid position. The effects 
of the recession in the USA and Canada were 
very quickly felt in our industry and were 
aggravated by an abnormal inventory position 
in America created in anticipation of the com- 
mencement of work there on new major road 
developments which have not yet materialised. 
The fall in the demand for steel resulted in a 
reduction of coal and iron ore production, 
so that the expenditure of mining operators 
on equipment and spare parts was cut back. 
The substantial fall in the price of copper 
and other metals caused producers to cut 
down not only their production but also their 
expenditure on supplies of all kinds. Balance 
of payment difficulties in India and Australia 
resulted in most stringent import controls. 
Thus over the past few months we have been 
faced in many parts of the world with a re- 
duction in consumer demand, an abundance 
of equipment to satisfy that demand, and all 
the financial problems created by the world- 
wide shortage of capital. 


CURRENT TURNOVER 


In spite of all these difficulties, your 
Directors are pleased to be able to report that 
Group turnover in the first half of the current 
trading year is only fractionally below the 
level in the preceding year, which indicates 
that the Group has been able to maintain and 
improve its competitive position. Profit 
margins are, however, lower with the result 
that the Group net profit for the present year 
on the basis of current estimates and subject 
to unforeseen circumstances must be expected 
to og below the levels achieved in 1956 and 
1957. 


INCREASED NET 
ASSETS 


During the year ended October 31, 1957, 
the net assets of the Group increased by 
£640,277 to a total of £3,600,886. The net 
assets were represented by the issued share 
capital of the Company, which was increased 
during the year by the capitalisation of 
reserves amounting to £700,000 to a total of 
£2 million and by the reserves and undis- 
tributed profits of the Group amounting to 
£1,600,886. 


From this Review of the Group Accounts 
to October 31, 1957, and from what I have 
said regarding current trading conditions, you 
will appreciate that apart from certain diffi- 
culties, which are likely to be of a tem- 
porary nature and which your Directors are 
taking steps to overcome, the trading and 
financial position of the Company is good and 
the Board looks to the future with confidence. 

The steps which have been and are being 
taken by the manufacturers whose products 
we sell to improve the range of those 


products, and the steps which we as a Com- 
pany have taken and are taking to provide 
sales and servicing facilities and personnel of 
the highest quality must, we believe, ensure 
our future success. 
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HENDERSON’S 
TRANSVAAL ESTATES 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited, was 
held on July 10th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (the Chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The Company’s profit before taxation 
amounted to £97,361 as compared with 
£68,331, and the net profit, after taxation, 
was £43,783. Your Directors recommend 
a first and final dividend of 15 per cent, less 
tax. 


Consolidated Accounts: The profit before 
taxation and depreciation amounted to 
£369,774, as compared with £269,775. The 
Group net profit amounted to £132,860, as 
compared with £77,156. Transfers to re- 
serves were £36,743, and the dividend, 
£48,599, was the same. The balance to be 
carried forward, however, increased from 
£167,088 to £214,606. 


The main reasons for the increase in profit 
before taxation and depreciation were, firstly, 
a profit from realisation of investments in 
London and Johannesburg amounting to 
£23,616, as against a loss of £13,555 last year ; 
and, secondly, profits on the realisation of 
properties which amounted to £92,588 as 
compared with £5,705 in the previous year. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows cur- 
rent assets at £793,000 against current liabili- 
ties of £229,000, giving a surplus liquid 
position of £564,000. 


The market value of quoted securities, 
together with the Directors’ valuation of un- 
quoted securities, total £980,542 as against 
a book value of £899,415. 


The report was adopted. 


WALKER CAIN LIMITED 


INFLATIONARY PRESSURE OF 
RISING COSTS 


The thirty-sixth ordinary annual general 
meeting of Walker Cain Limited was held 
on July 10th in London. The Right Honour- 
able Lord Brocket (the chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said : 


Although there has been a decided swing 
to draught beer, our output of bottled. beers 
and stout has been satisfactory. 


The Wines and Spirits branch has’ had 
another successful year with record sales in 
both our home and export markets. 


I must once again refer to the fact that 
high taxation is one of the causes of infla- 
tion, and a disincentive to hard work. Pur- 
chase Tax sends up the cost of living, and 
looked at as purchase taxes, Beer Duty is 160 
per cent on the cost, Spirits duty over 300 
per cent and Tobacco Duty 400 per cent. 


Income Tax and Surtax are far too high 
and since the end of the war two thousand 
million pounds of the people’s savings have 
been taken in Death Duties. Nearly £1 pert 
man per week is paid by employer and 
employee in National Health stamps. 


Government expenditure and taxation must 
both be reduced or continuing inflation 1s 
inevitable. 


The group’s trading profit declined 
by £81,946. The continued inflationary pres- 
sure of rising costs is one of the major 
difficulties facing industry today and these 
circumstances have affected the results of the 
past year. 


The report was adopted and a total dis- 
tribution of 17 per cent approved. 
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COMPAGNIE MARITIME 
DES CHARGEURS 
REUNIS 


M, FRANCIS FABRE’S REPORT 


At the General Meeting on June 24th, 
with Monsieur Francis C. Fabre in the chair, 
the accounts for 1957, which showed a net 
profit of 524.029.168 francs, were approved, 
and the resolutions previously submitted 
were adopted. 


The annual dividend, of 700 francs net per 
share, will be made available for payment as 
from July 4, 1958 (against tender of coupon 
No. 8). 


The debit side of the Account included 
capital expenditure 9729 million francs 
(after deducting 25.977 million for deprecia- 
tion) other expenditure 4.882 million, running 
costs 2042 million, short term or immediate 
liabilities 12679 million. 


On the credit side, Capital and Reserves 
amounted to 21.171 million and current debts 
to 3665 million. 


The report underlines that, contrary to 
what had been said during the previous year, 
in 1957, the market in shipping had become 
unfavourable. Under the influence of 
a world slowing down of economic expansion 
and the extremely rapid growth of world 
tonnage, freight rates plummetted. It is true 
that the charges of the regular lines are less 
subject to variations in the world market, but 
even these lines cannot but be affected. 
During such a period, and with the develop- 
ment of competition in all fields, the handi- 
cap suffered by French lines because of the 
high costs has been increasingly felt. 


At January 1, 1958, the tonnage managed 
by Compagnie Maritime des Chargeurs 
Réunis amounted to 273.697 gross registered 
tons (including 10 liberty ships loaned 
hull only). 

In the course of the financial year 2 new 
ships have been added to the fleet, the 8,000- 
ton cargo vessel Talassa, first of six cargo 
boats of this type ordered by the Company, 
and the banana boat Kitala. Since January 
Ist, a second 8,000-ton cargo boat, the 
Tanagra, has entered service ; on the other 
hand, the banana boat Katiola, which was 
over 22 years old, was taken out of service 
and sold. Another ship, the cargo boat 
Apsara, has likewise been sold, but was re- 
placed by a 7,200-ton cargo boat renamed 
Lorima, similar to the numerous vessels of 
this type already operated in the fleet. 


The passenger boat Lavoisier, taken out 
of service for lack of work at the beginning 
of 1957, is still dry-docked at Havre. A 
chance arose of selling it abroad to a foreign 
Company, but the authorisation for selling 
French ships abroad was refused by the 
Ministry of Merchant Shipping despite the 
advantage such a deal would have given to 
the French fleet for the financing of ships 
better adapted to present-day needs, and to 


our economy from the large inflow of hard 
currency. 


The Company’s’ new construction pro- 
gramme has not been altered since the last 
Meeting. It includes four 8,000-ton cargo 
boats in course of construction, an ore vessel 
of 28.700 tons and a tanker of 47.000 tons. 

The activities of PUnion Aéromaritime de 
Transport (UAT/Maritime) continued to 
expand in 1957. Mileage has increased by 

per cent for passengers, increasing from 
324.990 to 341.403 passenger miles (kms). 
_ The fleet operated by UAT in 1957 
included 7 DC 6 B 4-engined planes, 1 DC 4, 
8 Herons and 4 Noratlas. Since the begin- 
ning of 1958, 3 Noratlas and 2 DC 6s have 
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been added. The 2 DC 8s ordered for the 
Company will go into service in 1960. 





The Extraordinary General Meeting held 
the same day decided to increase the Com- 
pany’s Capital from  2.757.500.000 to 
5.515.000.000 francs by drawing on the 
appreciation of the assets. One new share 
of 5000 francs effective from January Ist, 
1958, will be given in respect of each old 
share. In an address to the meeting, 
Monsieur Francis C. Fabre, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, after pointing out that 


CHERSONESE (FMS) 
ESTATES LIMITED 


MR T. B. BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The Forty-Eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Chersonese (FMS) Estates Limited was 
held on July 15th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, Mr T. B. 
Barlow : 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for 1957 was £48,971, compared 
with £47,290 last year. There is an excess 
tax provision of £15,000 from previous years. 
£19.500 has been provided for current taxa- 
tion, £15,000 transferred to Replanting 
Reserve and £4,000 allocated to Provision for 
Depreciation of Investments. -The dividend 
is 3d. per 2s. stock unit, less income tax and 
requires £21,871, which is the same as the 
last four years. 


This Company is one of the few rubber 
producing companies which has more than 
half its land -planted with coconuts. This 
crop has been largely responsible for main- 
taining its constant dividend record. Last 
year twice as much profit arose from copra 
as from rubber and in 1958 to date the 
contrast is even greater. 


OUTLOOK FOR RUBBER AND COPRA 


Although the price of rubber has fallen 
during recent months to approximately 22d. 
per lb. the estimates of production and con- 
sumption are evenly balanced. Production of 
natural rubber in 1958 is estimated at 
1,920,000 tons and consumption 1,860,000 
tons. Communist countries in the Russian 
and Chinese block have during the last two 
years bought approximately 300,000 tons of 
natura] rubber each year. This is about 15 
per cent of production and has had an im- 
portant influence on the market. 


European countries are the main consumers 
of natural rubber now. The USA used to be 
the main consumer of natural rubber, but 
today synthetic rubber plants provide 64 per 
cent of their total requirements for rubber. 
In Europe many countries are starting syn- 
thetic rubber plants, which will soon be in 
production. So it is to the Asian Countries, 
whose standard of living is improving, that 
we must look for increased consumption of 
natural rubber. 


World production of oils and fats during 
1957 was 29,700,000 tons, and the estimate 
for 1958 is 30 million tons, which is an 
increase of 1 per cent and just about enough 
to cater for the normal increase in world 
population. The outlook for copra is good. 
The price now is the highest it has been for 
over three years. Because of the Indonesian 
situation, it is expected that there will be a 
decline of copra and palm oil exports from 
that country and this should sustain the price 
of these commodities. 


Under these circumstances if nothing 
unforeseen occurs the current year’s trading 
should be satisfactory. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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future prospects were such as to warrant even 
greater caution in considering possible distri- 
bution than in previous years, said: “ Our 
proposing to you today to double your capital 
is because we think this operation necessary 
for the better balance of the structure of your 
Company and indeed we think it advisable to 
proceed to do so rather than wait for opti- 
mum conditions. We would ask you to 
examine our proposal from that point of view, 
bearing in mind that it will not affect future 
distributions, which will depend entirely on 
results.” 


ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Associated British Picture Corporation 
Limited will be held on August 6th in 
London. 


In his statement circulated to Members 
the Chairman, Sir Philip Warter, said that 
the improved results were attributable to 
the achievements of their Subsidiary Com- 
pany—ABC Television Limited. He added: 
It should, however, be recognised that the 
rapid success of the television subsidiary is 
due in no smal] measure to its ability to draw 
on the strength of the Group, both in 
financial resources and in manpower, built 
up and consolidated over many years of 
successful cinema trading. The cinema 
trading results were adversely affected not 
only by lower attendances but also by the 
very large sum of over a million pounds 
which was spent on maintenance. 


The Trading Profits of the Group 
increased from £2,599.481 to £3,490,994. The 
net profit of the Corporation amounts to 


£1,105,023 against £727,322 in the previous 
year. 


Despite adverse conditions in the film 
industry, the Corporation’s Elstree studios 
have been fully occupied throughout the year 
with the production of fourteen feature 
films and various Television subjects and it 
is encouraging to note that in the current 


year the pressure On Our capacity is even 
greater. 


Commenting on the Chancellor’s timely 
reduction in the cinema tax, Sir Philip said: 
It must now be apparent that this tax has 
no future and I would hope to see it 
abolished in next year’s Budget. 


We believe that the cinemas will continue 
to play an important part in the entertain- 
ment field. The better results being obtained 
in the current year with some of the new 
British films encourage us in this belief, and 
if everyone concerned with production and 
exhibition will have the faith to concentrate 
on better films in modernised cinemas with 
up-to-date service, then the future will be 
assured. 


ABC Television Limited is responsible to 
the Independent Television Authority for the 
provision of al] week-end programmes in the 
Midlands, Lancashire and Yorkshire. We 
are now bringing ABC programmes each 
Saturday and Sunday to over ten million 
people in the Midlands and the North and 


we expect the figure to be even greater by 
March, 1959. 


The success of ABC Television Limited in 
the future is bound up with its ability to 
maintain and expand its audiences by con- 
stantly striving to improve its programmes 
which, in itself, will ‘require additional 
Studio space and other facilities. 
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AMALGAMATED ROADSTONE 
CORPORATION 


BOARD’S POLICY OF CONSERVATION 


MR W. H. GATTY SAUNT ON TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Amalgamated Roadstone Corporation 
Limited was held on July 15th in London, 
Mr W. H. Gatty Saunt (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


The Consolidated Accounts show that 
operating  profits—£1,116,775 compared 
with £1,158,300 in the previous year—were 
down by £41,525. 


When we come to “ Net Profits after Tax 
and Minority Interests”, the figure is 
£323,251 compared with £402,388, a reduc- 
tion of £79,137 due in part to the fall in 
operating profits above-mentioned, but to a 
somewhat larger extent to the facts firstly 
that the charge for Depreciation was higher 
by £33,655 and secondly that the previous 
year’s net results were advantaged by £56,471 
“Provision for Depreciation no _ longer 
required,” which arose from profits realised 
on the sale of older ships, an item which in 
the year under review figures only to the 
extent of £3,375. 


It is disappointing not to be able to report 
record results to which, over the last ten 
years, we have become accustomed. Never- 
theless, your Directors consider it most 
satisfactory to have been able to increase the 
met amount carried forward by £158,657 
after repeating dividends at the rate of 15 
per cent per annum on the Ordinary Stock. 
The Capital Distribution of 5 per cent 
referred to in the Director’ Report derives 
as to half from the sale of older ships and 
half from the Capital Distribution being 
made by Amalgamated Limestone Corpora- 
tion Limited. Distributed Profits Tax, 
especially in view of our Preference Divi- 
dends which amount to nearly £100,000 per 
annum, has been an exceptionally heavy 
burden, now fortunately to be substantially 
— by the reduction in the rate of this 

ax. 


TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


The contraction in trade and _ profits 
resulted primarily from the substantial 
reduction of expenditure on aerodromes sur- 
facing and almost all other constructional 
work, a progressive reduction in expenditure 
on road maintenance and the relatively long 
time lag before the Companies operating in 
our section of the industry can _ seriously 
benefit from participation in the programme 
of new road construction of which we read 
so much. I must add that this trend has 
continued during this current financial year 
which will, we all think, inevitably show 
some further falling off ; not until after the 
end of this financial year can we expect 
to benefit from the new road construction 
programme to which the Authorities are now 
committed. 


After this reference to these temporary 
adverse factors, I must draw attention to the 
continued and increasingly beneficial results 
accruing on our investment of slightly more 
than half the Share Capital of our Sub- 
sidiary, Amalgamated Limestone Corpora- 
tion. Our loan to that Company of £500,000 
which, you will remember, was funded in 
the form of 6 per cent Redeemable S:ack, 


should be repaid by the date of the Annual 
General Meeting from the proceeds of its 
sale of its Plymouth Cement Works to 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Limited, which, of course, materially 
strengthens the liquid position of the 
Company. 


CONSERVATION 
OF RESOURCES 


Colonel Cleaver refers in his statement to 
the Shareholders of Amalgamated Limestone 
Corporation Limited, to the fruitful results 
of ploughing back profits. At this stage I 
think I might refer to the extent to which 
our own Company has been ploughing back 
profits ever since the end of the War. It 
was nine years ago, at the end of October, 
1948, that the Balance Sheet first comprised 
the full increase of our capitalisation result- 
ing from the amalgamation with British 
Quarrying Company Limited. During these 
nine years we have provided for Depreciation 
no less than £2,100,000 and have increased 
Capital and Revenue Reserves by approxi- 
mately £1,750,000 as follows: 


At 3lst At 3ist 
Oct., 1948 Oct., 1957 Increase 
£ £ z. 
Capital Reserves 199,296 573,647 374,351 
Future Taxation 52,892 659,083 606,191 
Rev. Reserves.. 42,142 811,220 769,078 


£294,330 £2,043,950 £1,749,620 











We have had valuations of the Fixed 
Assets of the Company and its Subsidiaries 
revised and brought up to date as at October 
31, 1957 by Messrs Gerald Eve & Company 
and of our ships by Messrs T. W. Tamplin 
& Company, and the following are the com- 
parisons with the Balance Sheet figures: 


Balance 
Sheet Valuation 
£ é 
Freehold and Leasehold 
PRTRY osccswcscdcs 1,120,000 1,752,000 
Fixed Plant and Machinery 1,483,000 3,258,000 
Loose and Mobile Equip- 
NOONE ik vbkseessceuces 254,000 1,005,000 
Ships, including payments 
on account of new ships’ 1,121,000 ‘1,546,000 


At the date of the Balance Sheet “ Pay- 
ments on Account of New Ships ” amounted 
to £351,172 ; the figure today is just under 
£15,000, two new ships having since been 
delivered and payments completed. There 
has, of course, been a slump in shipping 
values since last October and it is only fair 
to add that a revaluation this month indicates 
a fall in the value of our fleet of £226,000 
from the figure quoted above. 


In conclusion, I am glad to report that 
no labour troubles have marred the happy 
relationships which exist in“all branches of 
our Corporation and I am sure you will join 
with me in expressing our thanks to all 
concerned. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED 
LIMESTONE 
CORPORATION 


IMPROVED LIQUIDITY FROM SALE 
OF CEMENT INTERESTS 


CONTINUED PROGRESS OF OVERSEAS 
INVESTMENTS 


The seventh annual general meeting of 
Amalgamated Limestone Corporation Limited 
was held on July 15th in London, Colonel 
D. W. Cleaver, DSO (Chairman), presiding, 


The following is his circulated statement: 


Trading profits of our wholly-owned un- 
dertakings amounted to £175,998 as against 
£134,225 for the previous year. Of this 
amount, Depreciation absorbs £63,417, Loan 
Interest £30,000, Taxation £43,520 (last year 
£19,314), Auditors’ Fees £420, leaving 
£38,641 to be added to the net amount to be 
carried forward which will then be £157,490. 


Our investments overseas continue to 
flourish. Ulster Limestone Corporation 
Ltd. shows comparable profits with those of 
last year and their trading figures for the 
current year are such that we may look for- 
ward to a continuance of their contribution 
to our payments to Shareholders with possi- 
bly some increase on their previous figures. 


The British Standard Portland Cement Co. 
Ltd., in Kenya, is progressing well. One addi- 
tional kiln has recently been brought into 
operation and the Company now has a fully 
occupied productive capacity of 200,000 tons 
a year. Further extensions in hand envisage 
an ultimate annual production of not less than 
250,000 tons. Although the Directors’ Report 
has not yet reached us, we hope to receive 
it in time for a copy to be circulated to 
Shareholders before our Annual General 
Meeting. Preliminary profit figures now 
available indicate a substantial improvement 
over the very successful results of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Your Directors, therefore, in consequence 
of this improvement, have considered them- 
selves justified in increasing the distribution 
of Capital Profits derived from these two 
Companies to Eight Pence per Share (66} 
per cent). As was the case last year, however, 
some of these Capital Profits have been 
realised since the date of the Accounts and 
are, therefore, not fully represented in the 
Accounts now presented to you. 


During the year, your Corporation funded 
£500,000 of its indebtedness to its Parent 
Company by the issue of 6 per cent Loan 
Stock redeemable in 1972 or earlier at our 
option. 


SALE OF CEMENT INTERESTS 


It is intended to exercise this option forth- 
with and redeem the whole of this Stock. 
Our ability to do so is due to the sale of our 
Cement Works at Saltram, Plymouth, to- 
gether with certain options on cement lands 
in Scotland, to Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers Ltd. 


It had been our intention to add a third 
kiln to the Plymouth Works to attain in- 
creased production and decrease in costs con- 
sequent thereon, Before this new work was 
put in hand, however, we were approached 
by Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers Ltd. with the suggestion that we 
should sell to them our Cement Works and 
land at Saltram, together with our options 10 
Scotland. Negotiations were protracted, but 
eventually agreement was reached and the 
contract for sale was signed on Friday, June 
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6th, with effect from June Ist. The amount 
realised by the sale is approximately 
{1 million. In the opinion of your Board, 
the outcome of these negotiations has been 
highly satisfactory in every way and a con- 
siderable profit has been made. 


We retain possession of our agricultural 
lime works at Saltoun, near Edinburgh, and 
at Saltram (Plymouth), with provision for 
adequate supplies of raw material for many 
years to come. These, with our other lime- 
stone works in Northumberland, Gloucester- 
shire and Somerset, and certain ancillary 
interests, earned for us last year approxi- 
mately £90,000 net before Tax. There 
appears to be no reason why this rate of 
earnings should not be maintained. 


The improvement in the liquidity, not only 
of your Corporation but of the Group as a 
whole, resulting from the sale of our Cement 
interests, cannot fail to be highly beneficial 
to us all. 


POLICY OF 
CONSERVATION 


I have already referred to our interests in 
Ulster and Kenya which are not Subsidiary 
Companies because our Share ownership is 
slightly less than 50 per cent. The policy, 
which we and these associated companies in 
both Ulster and Kenya have pursued, of 
ploughing back all net trading profits, has 
resulted in the creation of assets and earning 
power out of all proportion to our £100,000 
Share Capital. 


The staff and workmen of the Corporation 
have worked throughout with their usual zeal, 
and on your behalf I take this opportunity of 
thanking them for their unfailing goodwill 
and assistance. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LTD. 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
was held on July 14th in London, Mr 
Fred T. Jackson, OBE, CompIEE (Chair- 
man and Managing Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement : Whilst the rate of output 
achieved in 1956 was maintained in 1957, 
there was a reduction in the volume of 
deliveries of Subscribers’ Apparatus to the 
British Post Office. However, this was offset 
by increased deliveries in other directions i 
particular of Line Transmission Equipment, 
and of Subscribers’ Apparatus for overseas 
customers. But in the latter case price levels 
are not profitable. The percentage of our 
sales exported increased from 19 per cent in 
1956 to 26 per cent for 1957. 


Last year I expressed some anxiety about 
the effect on our Order Book resulting from 
curtailment of the activities of the British 
Post Office brought about by the credit 
restrictions and the increase in tariffs. The 
Post Office was forced to ask the industry 
to accept reductions on the contracts placed 
and to spread delivery of the balance. out- 
standing over an extended period. In addi- 
tion the orders placed in 1957 for Subscribers’ 
Apparatus were negligible. 


We are concentrating on development work 
to enable us to expand our business. Such 
& policy is essential if we are to become less 

pendent upon Post Office Stores business 

the future and we have adequate financial 
Tesources for this purpose. 


en report was adopted and the total 
Stribution of 10 per cent was approved. 
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GOODLASS WALL AND LEAD 
INDUSTRIES 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR R. L. H. LANCASTER ON ACTIVE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NEW PRODUCTS 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Goodlass Wall and Lead Industries 
Limited, was held on July 10th in London, 
Mr R. L. H. Lancaster (the chairman) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The Group profits at £3,036,000 before 
tax, show an increase of £210,000 in com- 
parison with a figure of £2,826,000 for 1956, 
and your Directors consider this result to be 
satisfactory. Taxation absorbs £1,564,000, 
and after allowance has been made for 
minority interests, the net consolidated profit 
is £1,410,000, of which a total amount of 
£490,000 has been retained by the subsidiary 
companies. 


The year under review was not without its 
special problems. Substantial falls in value 
took place in a number of the raw materials 
held in stock by the subsidiary companies. 
Lead, for example, fell during the year 1957 
from £116 per ton at the beginning of the 
year to £73 per ton at the end, and consider- 
able falls alsc took place in most other metals 
and drying oils. The Company’s principal 
subsidiary, Associated Lead Manufacturers 
Limited, as you know, has been accustomed 
to value its stocks on the base stock principle, 
and was, therefore, able to present trading 
results largely unaffected by such market 
fluctuations. Other companies in the Group, 
however, were, to some degree, affected by 
the fall in market values though the effect 
on the 1957 profits was not really substantial. 


During the year, the liquid position has 
improved considerably, in spite of an addition 
to our trade investments of approximately 
£365,000, and an expenditure of just over 
£1 million on fixed assets. 


Since the end of the year, the issued 
ordinary capital has been increased from 
£3,614,032 to £5,421,049 by a 50 per cent 
scrip issue. This increase is not reflected in 
the accounts to December 31, 1957, but the 
new stock ranks for the final dividend for 
1957. 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 93 per cent on the ordinary stock, making, 
with the interim dividend paid in 1957, a 
total of 13 per cent on the present ordinary 
stock. This compares with an equivalent 
rate of 12 per cent for 1956. 


OPERATING COMPANIES 


Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited.— 
Bearing in mind the difficulties that inevitably 
have to be faced with falling markets, this 
company still produced a satisfactory result. 
Exports, in spite of keen competition in cer- 
tain markets, showed an improvement. 


Fry’s Metal Foundries Limited.—This 
company enjoyed a satisfactory year, and its 
profit shows very little variation from the 
previous year, in spite of the fact that it 
suffered to some extent from a fall in the 
values of its stock. 


Fry’s Diecastings Limited.—This com- 
pany, too, had an active year, during which 
the turnover increased. 

Goodlass Wall and Company Limited.— 
This Liverpool company, our main paint sub- 
sidiary, had another excellent year, and turn- 


over, once more, showed an increase over the 
previous year. In the retail field, again, the 
various Valspar finishes have grown in general 
popularity, and at times production resources 
were very fully extended. 


Alexander, Fergusson and Company 
Limited—This Scottish company, which 
manufactures both lead products and paints, 
has again had a very satisfactory year, 
although trading conditions are now becoming 
more difficult. 


Overseas Companies.—The profits derived 
from the overseas companies showed, in the 
aggregate, a considerable improvement over 
the figures of the previous year. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


It is a difficult matter to form an estimate 
of the probable trend of profits in the near 
future. At the conclusion of a successful year, 
it is well to consider what changes in demand 
for our products are in prospect that may 
affect the direction of our future growth. 


While it is our policy to lose no oppor- 
tunity of developing any suitable new pro- 
duct, there has, at the same time, been some 
fall in demand in recent years for certain of 
those traditional products which, in pre-war 
days, constituted the most important side of 
our business. In an age of rapid technical 
progress, changes in the pattern of demand 
are bound to occur; in this connection, I 
should perhaps explain that, in some cases, 
the newer developments can be looked upon 
as direct replacements of our older products, 
and in others they are in different fields and 
are only replacements in the sense of creating 
alternative earning power. Up to the present, 
new developments throughout the Group 
have made up for any losses in our tradi- 
tional fields, and it is our hope that this posi- 
tion can be maintained. 

There are a number of new products in a 
very active state of development and I think 
we may reasonably hope to receive increasing 
returns from these different developments, 
but they cannot be quick or spectacular, 
rather are we seeking rewards that derive from 
careful planning for the future. 


Our paint interests, principally in Good- 
lass Wall & Company Limited, of Liverpool, 
have, over recent years shown remark- 
able growth, and the contribution which that 
Company now makes to the Group is impor- 
tant. As you must be aware, competition in 
the paint trade during the last year or two 
has become increasingly keen, and continu- 
ing growth can only be achieved by great 
effort and very substantial capital investment. 


One of the most interesting developments 
in recent years, in a field outside our estab- 
lished activities, has been the acquisition of 
Fry’s Diecastings Limited. Pressure diecast- 
ing is a young and growing industry, and we 
look forward to a steady expansion of this 
company in the future. 


Our earning power must, of course, be 
affected by the general level of economic 
activity in this country and, indeed, through- 
out the world, and having regard to this, I 
feel it will not prove easy this year to main- 
tain last year’s satisfactory results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





MILLARS’ TIMBER & 
TRADING CO. LIMITED 


TURNOVER MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of this Com- 
pany was held on July 16th in London, Mr 
C. T. Pott presiding. 

The following is 
Directors’ Statement 


report and accounts 
December 31, 1957: 
Results for 1957 have not been as good 
as those for 1956. The Group trading 
surplus fell from £419,214 to £365,290, but 
it is gratifying to note that our turnover was 


an extract from the 
circulated with the 
for the year 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY, GLASGOW 


RESIDENTIAL CENTRE FOR 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


SESSION 1958-59 


Courses 
6.10.58. 


Offered during Autumn Term, commencing 


1. Courses for practitioners and administrators in the 


| field of Work Study. 


to | 


(a) WORK STUDY 
10 weeks, October 6th-December 12th. 
A course in the principles and practices of work study 


| techniques. 


(b) METHOD STUDY 
5 weeks, October 6th-November 7th. 
A course in the principles and practice of Method 


| Study. 


maintained at about the same record figure | 
as for 1956. After allowing for taxation and | 


adequate depreciation, the net profit of the 
Group for 1957 amounted to £112,653. The 


dividends paid or recommended include a | 


12 per cent dividend on the Company’s 
Ordinary capital. 


Our general trade in Australia continued 
at a low level. 


and Karri was well maintained in volume, 


(c) WORK MEASUREMENT and INCENTIVES 
5 weeks, November 10th-December 12th. 
A course in the principles and practice of Work 
Measurement and the introduction of incentive schemes. 


2. WORK STUDY APPRECIATION 
3 weeks, November 24th-December 12th. i 
An appreciation course in the principles and techniques 
of Work Study for those who are required to co-operate 


with the Work Study Department. 


The export trade in Jarrah | 


but severe competition kept profit margins | 
very small in spite of the large reduction in | 


tramp freight rates. 


Millars’ Machinery Company Limited had | 


a reasonably successful year, but the credit 
squeeze and partial cessation of building in 


this country had an adverse effect on turn- | 


over and profit margins. 


With regard to the outlook there are some | 


bright spots but, taking the Group’s activities 


as a whole, it is thought that the results for | 


1958 may be about the same as those for | 


1957. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


DENNISTOWN RUBBER 
| ESTATES 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 





Dennistown Rubber Estates Limited was held | 
on July 11th in London, Sir Harry Townend | 


(the chairman) presiding. 


| 9. OPERATIONAL 


The following is an extract from his circu- | 


lated statement: 


' tional 


Production for the year under review was | 
again satisfactory—the crop harvested was 


some 98,000 Ib higher than in 1956. This 


increased crop offset to some extent the | 


decline in the price of natural rubber, and we 


were able to finish the year with a working | 
with | 


profit of £31,351. This 


compares 


£39,810 for the year ended December 31, | 


1956. 


There is a credit of £11,269 for taxation 
over-provided in the previous year. This 
credit arises from the fact that under the 1957 
Finance Act this Company qualifies as an 
Overseas Trade Corporation and will be 
assessed accordingly. We replanted a total 


of 235 acres in 1957 and hope to deal | 


with a further 200 acres during the current 
year. 


Harvesting commenced in the Oil Palm 
area of Parit Buntar Estate in June last year 
and output is gradually increasing. As we 
have no manufacturing facilities for the pro- 
duction of Palm oil on the Estate, we are 
selling the fruit locally. 


The estimates for the current year are | 
based on a crop of 1,300,000 lb. Up to the 


end of April, 1958, the crop actually har- 
vested was 428,100 ib, which is ahead of the 


estimates to that date,.and compares with | 


407,300 Ib at the same date in 1957. 


The report was adopted and the dividend 


of 20 per cent approved. 


3. PLANNING AND CONTROL 
weeks, October 6th-October 24th. : 
A course developing the principles and effective appli- 
cation of Planning and Control as required in Industry 
and Commerce. 


4. COST REDUCTION AND CONTROL 
2 weeks. November 3rd-November 
A course 


i4th. 


appreciation of general principles of management. 


7. SENIOR MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 
4 weeks, November 17th-December 12th. 

A course for those already in posts of responsibility and 
designed to give appreciation of the general principles 
inherent in the setting of group objectives in planning. 
in co-ordinating and controlling the activities of others. 


8. COMMUNICATIONS AND DISCIPLINE 
week. November 10-November 14th. 


designed to develop reciprocal understanding | 
and active co-operation between Management, Supervisién, 


| the 


and Specialists in tackling the twin problems of Cost 
Reduction and Cost Control. 
5. SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 
2 weeks, October 6th-October 17th 

A course to help line supervision to identify, analyse, 
and solve the problems of modern supervision. 
; 6 MIDDLE MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT 

3 weeks, October 27th-November {4th. | 

A course for those responsible for supervising the | 

activities of a Department and designed to give an 
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9/- a line. 
WAGES— 
* WAGES POLICY AND INFLATION 
* WAGE STABILITY AND EMPLOYMENT 
* THE INADEQUACY OF RECENT WAGE 
POLICIES IN BRITAIN 
*CAN BRITAIN HAVE A WAGE POLICY ? 
* WAGE POLICIES ABROAD 
These articles and comments by _ well-known 
economists appear in 
THE SCOTTISH JOURNAL 
OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 
June Issue 
Price ros. 

Copies may be obtained through any bookseller 
or direct from the publishers 
OLIVER AND BOYD, 
TWEEDDALE COURT, 
EDINBURGH 1. 

— —_ e EEE 
PUBLIC COMPANY 
wishes to initiate discussions with controlling  share- 


holders of private companies interested in providing for 
the minimisation of Death Duties. 
Profits should be in excess of £40,000 per annum 
Continuity of management could be = arranged 
Enquiries should be addressed in the first instance to 
advertiser's Chartered Accountants who will ensure 
Observance of the strictest professional secrecy. 
Write Box 979. e 


ODERN FACTORY SPACE, 15,000 sq. ft. with 

all services and office accommodation, situated 
60 miles north of London, becoming available in 
October. Eminently suitable for Electronics Assem- 
bly. Trained Staff available. Propositions invited. 
Principals only.—Write Box 980. 


NDIAN COMPANIES.—Interested purchasing 


control- 


ling holdings by personal negotiations, payment in 
| Sterling arranged.—Write Box 981, The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


A course for line management and functional specialists ; 


seeking to 
verbal and 


promote 
written 


co-operation 
communications, 


and control through 


RESEARCH 

week, November 17th-November 2ist. 

giving an appreciation of the place of Opera- 
Research in Management, the problems it can 
help to solve and its techniques. 


A course 


Fees including residence, for all courses, are 12 guineas 
Per week. 


FURTHER DETAILS FROM: 


THE HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ADMINISTRATION. THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECH 
NOLOGY. CHESTERS, BEARSDEN, 


GLASGOwW. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail | Air Freight* 
£10 6s. | 


| $25 or £9 


ech SPLOT Oe 


£7 10s. 
£6 10s. 


£6 10s. 


£8 15s. 
£7 10s. 


Gibraltar, Malta 
Hongkong 


New Zealand 

Nigeria 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Rhodesia (N. and S.).. 
South Africa 


ie 
F 


£7 10s. 


£6 15s. 
$25 or £9 


Sudan 

U.S.A. 

West Indies | 
* Approx. 24 hours <lower than airmail. 





USTRALIAN Civil Engineering Pty. Ltd. Co. secks 
additional £10,000 to finance expanding general road 
and bridge construction programme in Melbourne 
Directorship and executive role offered.—Write “ free- 
way.” care ,Customer’s Mail, A. & N.Z. Bank, 6, 
Albemarle Street, ‘W.1. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 
(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR FOUR OR FIVE 
YEARS 


For further particulars apply: 
TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


Cire 


R. NORMAN ANTHONY SYMONS was admiited, 
on July 1, 1958, as a Partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Chas. Hope & Son, Plantation House, Mincing 
Lane. E.C.3. 
HO are the best tailors in London? 
BRADLEY LTD., 35 Dover Street, 
Tel.: HYDe Park 5866. 
UR BUSINESS IS DEVELOPING 
and printing your films—BETTER. 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 66 Cheapside, London, E C.2. 
OHN. If Aunt Agatha insists on leading the annual 
motoring trip to Bettws-y-Coed you insist she gets a set 
of the new National Benzole road maps; From National 
Benzrole garages and filling stations. 1/-. 
- HE WEEK,” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on 


POPE & 
w.t. 


Try 
London, 


a whole week’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. Let 
The Observer put the world in your hands on 
S 


unday. 

ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 

work and offices: We install and maintain for 
moderate rental.—Communication Systems, Ltd. TEMople 
Bar 4506. 

I-FL ENTHUSIASTS please note. Music like Manoel 

de Falla’s ‘Love the Magician” gives you the 

authentic exciting sound of Spain. Sherry like Et Cid 
Amontillado gives you the authentic, thrilling t1s¢*. 
They blend perfectly. 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist ae 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor: that while every citort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a speciiic 
date, no guarantee is given: and that white oa black, 
reverse blocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor's discretion. 


me Baba, Bets 


eee eee ee Le) | | ee 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a Jine ; Required 6/- a line. , 


—_—_— 


THE REED PAPER GROUP 


have a vacancy for 


PROGRAMMER 


fer electronic computer commercial data process- 
ing. Applicants should be aged 22-30 years, and 
should have a familiarity with mathematics to at 
least G.C.E. level and must be capable of solving 
problems which require detailed logical thought. 
Preference will be given to those who have had 
practical programming experience, but adequate 
waining will be provided to the successful 
applicant. 


The appointment will be at Aylesford, Kent. 
Salary will be commensurate with experience and 
capabilities and the Group operates an annual 
bonus scheme and a non-contributory pension 
scheme. 


Applications, in writing, 
ence, salary required, etc., 
to the 


Stating age, experi- 
should be addressed 


Personnel Officer, 

Group Personnel Division, 
ALBERT E. REED & CO., LTD., 
Larkfield, near Maidstone, Kent, 
quoting reference PRO/ 39. 


HIEF ACCOUNTANT (must be qualified), aged 35-40 
years, required for leading’ British international 
Organisation marketing well-known proprietary products. 
Appointment in West London Head Office. Previous 
experience in Senior Accountancy position essential. 
Commencing salary not less than £1,750 dependent upon 
previous experience and qualifications. Pension and profit- 
sharing schemes in operation.—Write, giving full details 
of age, experience and qualifications, to Box 975. 


COLLEGE OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 


LECTURER in ECONOMICS. Salary scale, £700 by 
£35 to £850 a year. F.S.S.U. benefits. Preference will be 
given tO graduates with a special interest in land 
economics. 

Further information regarding the post and applica- 
tion forms can be obtained from the Secretary, College 
of Estate Management, St. Alban’s Grove, Kensington, 


W.8. Closing date for applications July 28, 1958. 
HIEF ACCOUNTANT required by ABYAN BOARD, 
WESTERN ADEN PROTECTORATE, on contract 

for one tour of 18-24 months in first instance. Salary 

£1,800 a year. Board's contribution to Provident Fund 
£180 a year. Outfit Allowance £60. Free passages for 
officer and wife. Generous assistance towards children’s 
passages and education allowance up to £288 annually. 

Liberal leave on full salary. Free quarters. Basic furni- 

ture provided at nominal charge. Candidates, between 

30 and 45, should have wide experience of Government 

and Commercial Accounting, including Stores and Cost 

Accounting. Preference given to qualified accountants.— 

Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 

State age, name in block letters, full qualifications and 

experience and quote M3A/ 44898. 


AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, _ 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


To carry out economic surveys of farming and to 
advise on commodity prices and markets. 

Candidates, male, and under 44 years of age, must have 
a university degree in agriculture or agricultural economics 
with practical experience of economic and survey methods 
as applied to farming. 

Appointment on probation to the permanent establish- 
ment with pensionable emoluments in scale £990-£1,950 
Per annum. Free passages on appointment and leave for 
officer. wife and children up to three adult passages in 
all. Partly furnished Government quarters, when available, 
at moderate rental. 

Apply, giving brief particulars, to Director of Recruit- 
fa Office, London, S.W.1, quoting BCD 
3/3/01). 

OLONIAL OFFICE, Tropical Products _ Institute, 

London, W.C.1, require a PRINCIPAL SCIENTIFIC 
OFFICER or SENIOR S.O. for work connected with 
setting up of Economic Division dealing with economics 
of raw materials and establishment of new industries 
based on such materials in tropical countries. Duties 
will include enquiries into costs of technical processes to 
assess possibilities of development on commercial scales; 
market investigations and surveys; compilation of economic 
data. etc., may involve visits to territories concerned. 
Qualifications : B.Sc. (Economics), Ist or 2nd Class Hons. ; 
Industry and Trade group of subjects in Part II preferred. 
Some experience market investigation or research advan- 
tageous. Salary according to age and experience; P.S.O. 
£1,450-£2.050,  S.S.O. £1,190-£1.410 (London Weighting 
included). women’s scaies slightly lower. Unestablished 
Post on F.S.S.U. terms; officer appointed as S.S.O. may, 
if eligible. compete for establishment, with Civil Service 
Superannuation, through Civil Service Commission Open 
Competitions (age limits broadly 26-31). Applications in 
writing to Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4, quoting P.E.1408. Only 
those selected for interview will be informed. 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


LECTURESHIP/SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
GOVERNMENT 


Applications are invited for the above position. 

The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the range 
£A2,200-£80-£2.550 per annum; for a Lecturer within the 
Tange £A.1,500-£90-£2,100 per annum. In each case cost of 
living adjustment will be allowed. The salary is subject 

clions under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to the quali- 
fications and experience of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 

application may be obtained from the Secretary, 

S8Ociation of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 

Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
A closing date for the receipt of applications, in 

ustralia_ and London is August 22. 1958 
Regis 


istered as a Newspaper. 


by St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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BATTERSEA COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 


LONDON, S.W.11 

Applications are invited for the post of READER IN 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS. Candidates should possess 
a Degree of a British University, with research qualifica- 
tions in some branch of Applied Mathematics or Statistics. 
The candidate appointed will be expected to develop 
research activities in his field, particularly in relation to 
modern industrial trends. Experience of teaching in a 
University or major Technical College is desirable. Salary 
£1,586 or £1,598 x £50—£1,848 less statutory deductions. 
—Further particulars from the Clerk to the Governing 
Body. by whom applications should be received aS soon 
as possible. 

INE SECRETARY required for large Iron Ore Mine 

in BRITISH WEST AFRICA operated by U.K. 
Company (private company).—Applicants must be Char- 
tered or Incorporated Accountants aged 30-45 with wide 
commercial and industrial experience (preferably including 


wage and labour matters). The duties. which include 
responsibility for the Accounts, Timekeeping, Wages, 
Stores and Labour Recruitment departments, are wide 


in scope, and the candidate sought is one who is a 
proved organiser and capable of giving expert guidance 
to subordinates. The post is a senior one and carries a 
salary of £3,000 per annum plus minimum bonus of 5 per 
cent plus for married man, marriage allowance at the rate 
of £10 per month and children’s allowance at the rate 
of £5 per month for each child under 18. Free furnished 
accommodation and medical attention. Contributory Pen- 
sion Scheme with retirement at age 55. Dependants’ 
Income Scheme and free Life Assurance. Tours of duty 
approximately 15 months with liberal leave in U.K. and 
free outward and homeward passages.—Write, giving full 
particulars of experience, stating age, married or single, to 
Box TE.553, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


RST 


A company in the 


RHODESIAN SELECTION 
TRUST GROUP 


has a vacancy for a young man under 25 years 
of age having a degree in 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Preference would be given to an applicant who 
has lived in Africa and who is qualified in Bantu 


Sociology. The successful applicant would be 
trained with a view to a post as a Personnel 
Officer in the Company’s African Personnel 
Department. 


Basic starting salary £1,000 p.a. Employees also 
receive a cost-of-living allowance (currently 
£65 p.a.) and participate in bonus, pension, life 
assurance and generous medical schemes. 


The employee’s outward passage expenses are 
paid. Leave at 41 days p.a. may be accumulated 
up to 123 days. 


Applications giving brief particulars of age, quali- 
fications and experience should be addressed to: 


Mine Employment Department, 

SELECTION TRUST LIMITED. 

Mason’s Avenue, Coleman Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


PLEASE QUOTE R.53. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL STATISTICS. Salary scale 
£700-£850 per annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications should 
be sent not later than August 2, 1958. to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 


HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N.7 


The Governing Body invites applications for 
appointment as PRINCIPAL of the Northern 
Polytechnic. Candidates should possess high 
academic qualifications and appropriate educa- 
tional and administrative experience. Salary scale 
—£2,350 rising by annual increments of £100 to 
£2,650 per annum, plus London Allowance. 
Duties will commence on September 1, 1959, or 
such earlier date as may be agreed. 

The Northern Polytechnic is a major Regional 
Technical College. To meet current needs and to 
provide for future development, a _ large site 
adjacent to the Polytechnic is now being acquired 
for a substantial extension. 

Form of application, together with full particu- 
lars wilh be forwarded on request, and should 
be returned to me, duly completed, not later 
than October 31, 1958. 

R. H. CURRELL, A.C.A., 
Clerk. 


~ AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above position. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the range £A1.500 x 
£90 to £2,100 per annum, plus cost of living adjustment 
-and will be subject to deductions under the State Super- 
annuation Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and London, is August 15, 1958. 


in cases | 
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CIRCUS PLACE, 


255 


HE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION has a vacancy 

in the Horticuhtural Department for a Male ASSIST- 
ANT with administrative experience. Candidates should 
be between the ages of 25 and 35, and possess a First 
or Second Class honours degree in Economics, Statistics, 
or kindred subject. Ability to write clearly and con- 
cisely essential. Commencing salary according to age 
and experience, but will not be less than £750 per 
annum.—Applications, containing full details of educa- 


tion and previous experience, should be addressed to 
the General Secretary, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, 
Agriculture House, Knightsbridge, S.W.1, by not later 


than July 3lst. 

EADING FRENCH ADVERTISING AGENCY secks 

bilingual French/English manager for its Research 

Department. Candidates for this exceptional situation 
should have several years’ experience of the management 
of a Marketing and Advertising Research Department 
with manufacturer or agency, and be prepared to live in 
Paris. Interviews in London.—Write, with fully detailed 
curriculum vitz2 and stating salary required, to Elvinger. 
78 Avenue Marceau. Paris Villéme. 

ONDON OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

UNION ORGANISATION requires “* Swedish trans- 
lator /interpreter.”” Swedish mother tongue with good 
knowledge English, German and French. Permanent 
position for suitable applicant. Excellent conditions, with 
superannuation and holiday scheme. Preference given to 
applicants with trade union background or interest. 

Also ‘“* Swedish shorthand/typist ”’ with knowledge of 
English. Same conditions as above. Position would also 
be a permanency.—Box 969. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. The 
salary scale is £700 to £850 per annum. Membership of 
F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Applications 


should be sent not later than July 23, 1958, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may be 


obtained. _ 





‘EDUCATIONAL 


Se _ 2 9/- a line. 7 — 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-57. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


_or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. _ 
FINANCIAL NOTICES 


9/- a line. 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED | 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian Funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited. 
payable September 15th to Shareholders of record August 


15, 1958, 
By Order of the Board. 
Cc. H. WINDELER, 


Toronto, Ontario, Secretary. 


_ July 10, 1958. 
ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN that the Board ef 
Directors have today declared an Interim Dividend (No. 
123) on the Issued Capital of the Corporation at the 
rate of 1/-d per Share, less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £. 
This Dividend, which is in respect of the year ending 
September 30, 1958, to be payable on and after Septem- 
ber 12, 1958, to all Shareholders on the Registers on 
July 18. 1958. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
July 19, 1958, to July 28. 1958, both dates inclusive, 
for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 
3. W. MORGAN, Secretary. 


London, E.C.2. 


Registered Address : 
10 Old Jewry, 
July 15, 1958. 


BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Board of 
Directors have today declared an Interim Dividend (No. 
39) on the Issued Capital of the Company at the rate 
of 2.4d. per Share less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the &. 
This Dividend which is in respect of the year ending 
September 30, 1958, to be payable on and after Septem- 
ber 12, 1958. to all Shareholders on the Registers on 
July 18, 1958. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILI 
July 19, 1958, to July 28. 1958. 
for the preparation of Dividend 

By Order of the 
BE. W. 


BE CLOSED from 
both dates inclusive. 
Lists. 
Board. 


MORGAN, Secretary. 
Resineres Address : 


0 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
_July 15, 1958. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


5 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/1962 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare 
the warrants for interest due on September 1. 1958. the 
transfer hooks of the above-mentioned Stock will be 
closed from August Ist until August 8, 1958, both dates 
inclusive. 
For Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
(London Registrars of the above Stock), 
G. A. D. HARRISON, 


MANAGER, 
London Wall, 


London, E.C.2. 
July 9, 


1958. 
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Power to 
probe the 
universe 


Mankind is reaching out to conquer 

new worlds—new footholds in outer 

space, new sources of power torn 

from the innermost secrets of the atom. 
AEI-John Thompson, who are already 

building at Berkeley one of the first 

commercial nuclear power 

stations, are able to offer research 

reactors of the ‘Merlin’ type. 
‘Merlin’, the first privately- 

owned 5 MW reactor in the 

world, was designed and built at 

the AEI Research Establishment. 

Already with its aid a 

programme of research into 

such matters as safety factors, 

materials testing, reactor 

physics and training in 

reactor operation has begun. 

‘Merlin’ opens the way to 

new explorations of our 


mysterious universe. 
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